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THREE LUWIAN HIEROGLYPHIC LATE BRONZE 
AGE INSCRIPTIONS 


F.C. WOUDHUIZEN 


Abstract 

In this contribution, three reasonably short Luwian hieroglyphic Late Bronze Age texts are 
discussed, one on a seal-ring from a private collection and two on stone monuments. It will 
be argued that as far as dating is concerned, the text on the seal-ring may be assigned to an 
early stage of the Late Bronze Age and as such constitutes the earliest Luwian hieroglyphic 
inscription of some length, whereas the ones on stone monuments may safely be attributed 
to the reigns of the Hittite Great Kings Tudhaliyas IV and Suppiluliumas II, respectively, 
in the final stage of the Late Bronze Age. 


1. The Legend of Seal Borowski No. 26 

The seal-ring of silver and bronze catalogued as Borowski no. 26 presents us with 
the largest extant Luwian hieroglyphic Late Bronze Age inscription preserved up to 
this date for glyptic sources. The inscription on the ring has been discussed in detail 
by Massimo Poetto in his editio princeps of the text,' whilst some attention is also 
paid to it by Clelia Mora in her catalogue of seals inscribed with a Luwian hiero- 
glyphic legend? 

The Luwian hieroglyphic legend of the seal consists of two parts, one positioned 
in the centre and the other in the outer ring. On the basis of the excellent photo- 
graphs of the seal side and its imprint as reproduced by Poetto (his Tav. XXVI; our 
Fig. 1), I suggest the following improvements of the reading of the text in the outer 
ring, which starts with the A(m/f) sg. of the demonstrative pronoun i-na (L 376-35) 
at a little to the right of the top side? 


(1) in between the symbol of lightning in third position (L 199) and just before 
the instance of L 29 tá are clearly visible the contours of L 411 na, which 
therefore takes the fourth position; 

(2) the sign in ninth position consists of an instance of L 39 ta; 

(3) the sign in sixteenth position, which is also present in the legend of the centre, 
where it appears in second position, reads L 462 pd instead of L 461; 


! Poetto and Salvatori 1981, 31—34. 
? Mora 1987, 205, discussion of VIII 11.1. 
? Numbering of the signs according to Laroche 1960. 
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Fig. 1: Seal Borowski no. 26 (after Poetto and Salvatori 1981). 


(4) the sign in thirtieth position can, on the basis of the 'thorn' at its right side, 
positively be identified as L 389 ta+r; 

(5) the sign in thirty-first position in its ductus bears the closest resemblance to 
L 285 WATA, zu. 


If we plug in these improvements as to the reading, we arrive at the following 
transliteration in numbers (for the grouping of the signs in combinations, see lin- 
guistic commentary): 


centre 
360-462 370-79 
414-175-214-370 79-370 


outer ring 
376-35 199-411-29 174383, 2 79 39-391-103 45* 384-175 
360-462-35 215-100-19-110-90-209-225 370-4383, 2-90 376-175 389-285-228 


By next substituting the respective values for the given numbers, this leads us to the 
following phonetic reading: 


centre 
MS d e Ere)». hi-la-nd-su ASU-WANATI 
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outer ring 


i-na TARHUNT-nà-td HANTAWAT+r WANATI ta-mi-rú infans! TÜWA-la 


MAN ZUTNA 


AMA sy+r-ti i-la ta+r-zú 


d<+r+ti>-na ha-taz-d-ma-ti- 


which in turn may be translated as follows: 


centre 
“The god Pä(rti) of the gate; good lady.’ 


outer ring 
"With respect to this (god): Tarhunata, lady on behalf of the king, second daughter (of) 
Tamirus, 


with respect to the god Párü in the town (of) of the fief, in abundance favorable (to) the 
land (of) Tarsos.’ 


This translation takes as its starting point that the seventeenth sign L 35 na functions 
as the A(m/f) sg. ending of the preceding deity name which in an undeclined variant 
is also present in the text of the centre. If this is correct, we happen to be confronted 
with the following evidence of declension (or otherwise relevant linguistic features) in 
what for the absence of a verbal form are to be taken for noun phrases: 


(1) i-na: A(m/f) sg. in -na of the demonstrative pronoun 7-; 

(2) HANTAWAT+r: Abl. sg. in +7 of the noun HANTAWAT- ‘king’; 

(3) TÚWA-la: ordinal in -/a of the numeral TUWA- ‘2’; 

(4) "9" ad eret)»-na: A(m/f) sg. in -na of the deity name "dz cre); 
(5) ba-ta.-d-ma-ti-4"""^: Loc. sg. in -tid of the place-name Pa-ta4-d-ma- "^: 
(6) su+r-ti: Abl. sg. in -tz of the noun su+r- ‘abundance’. 


In order to underpin the given translation in more detail, in addition to the given 
evidence of declension (or otherwise relevant linguistic features), the following lin- 
guistic comments are in order: 


(1) the deity name ““p4- is known from the Late Bronze Age Emirgazi texts (E $$ 27, 
30, 37 and 39), and can, thanks to a suggestion by Vaclav Blazek, be identified as an 


MASANA 
P 


abbreviation of what in the Early Iron Age text Malatya 5 reads ä+r+t in full — a 


reflex of PIE *b’rent- for the stag-god;? 


^ Note that the indication of the A(m/f) sg. in -na in the nominal declension is exceptional for 
texts in Late Bronze Age scribal tradition, according to which it is usually omitted (see Woudhuizen 
2004b, 12). 

? Woudhuizen 2004b, 29, n. 1. Note that this divine name also occurs in variant writing L 334 
pa as deducible from the association of this latter sign with the image of a stag on a seal from Aleppo 
(Mora 1987, IX 5.4), probably to be attributed to the Aleppian king Halpazitis for the plausible read- 
ing of the name of the owner as the hypercoristicon L 215-175-66-376 ha-la-pi-zili. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


the 
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in the apposition to the name of the deity, L 414 represents nothing but a variant of 
L 413 hi, so that we arrive at the reading /i-la-nd-su, an adjectival formation in -s- of 
the root hilana- ‘gate’ ;° 

the form of the demonstrative, i-na, refers back to the name of the deity as mentioned 
in the part of the text in the centre, and as such confronts us with an accusativus respec- 
tus in exactly the same way as we found this on a clay bar inscribed with the Cretan 
variant of Luwian hieroglyphic; 

the name of the owner of the seal, TARHUNT-nà-td, is of the type Tarhundapiya-, Tar- 
hundaradu-, Tarhundawara-, Tarhundazalma-, Tarhundaziti-, which, however, are all 
male, the only female example being provided by *U-;a-na-wa-;? 

it is of interest to observe that the owner of the seal in the first place addresses herself 
to have been raised to the rank of ‘lady’ by the king and only after this presents her 
genealogy, according to which she was the second (with ordinal in -/- as paralleled 
for Etruscan esl- or zal ‘first’ and cial- ‘third’)? daughter of Tamirds — no doubt a 
reflex of the Cilician priestly name Tauipxs as reported for the founding father of 
the Taptp&3ot, a priestly family responsible for the cult of Paphian Aphrodite in 
Cyprus; 

for the root of the indication of place, ha-ta,-d-ma-, cf. HATAMAha-ta-ma- or ha-ta4-ma- 
‘fieP as recorded for Early Iron Age texts from Karkamis (K-A2/3, § 11) and Kululu 
(KI-1, $ 2),!° so that it may safely be inferred that we are not dealing with a place-name 
in sensu stricto, but only the more generic reference ‘town of the fief; 

for the form su+r-ti, cf. SURNA-ti ‘in plenty, abundance’ as attested for the Late Bronze 
Age Yalburt text (Y, $8 18, 40), which is based on the root SURA(+R)su+r(a)- 'abun- 
dance' as recorded for the Farly Iron Age Karatepe text (Kt, $8 6, 36);!! 

for i-la, cf. i-la ‘favourably, lavishly, faithfully’ from the Late Bronze Age Südburg text 
(S, $$ 6, 7, 10); 

for the variant of the place-name ta+r-zi ‘Tarsos, which in Hittite text occurs as 
“targa, with [z], of Baal Tarz (= Santas)? as recorded for coins from Tarsos dating from 


€ Note that the F3 stag-god, variously addressed as (Ku)runt- (Woudhuizen 2010b), for 
latter’s association with the adjective apdrasa [embrasa] ‘of the field’ (cf cuneiform Luwian 


immara- and Hittite gimras < PIE *^eym-/gim- ‘winter, snow’, see Woudhuizen 2011, 399—400; 
411), is worshipped in the open field, and that the gate forms the connection between the urban 
center on the one hand and the open field on the other. Moreover, in the Hittite tradition images 
of deities were indeed sometimes exposed at the gates (a case in point is the 'King's gate’ at Bogaz- 
kóy/Hattusa). 


7 Woudhuizen 2009, 91-95. 

8 Laroche 1966, s.v. 

? Woudhuizen 2008, 177-78. 

10 Woudhuizen 2004b, Early Iron Age index, s.v. 

11 Woudhuizen 2004b, indexes, s.v. 

12 No doubt to be identified with the F3 hunting-god in Louvre 20.138 (see Woudhuizen 2006— 


07 and cf Woudhuizen 2010b), and as such a hypostase of the stag-god Párt- or (Ku)runt-. 
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the Iron Age;'? note that the a/u-vowel change is paralleled for hilanasu (expect 
hilanasa) ^ and Tamirtis (expect Tamiras). 


Insofar as the dating of the seal-ring under discussion is concerned, it deserves attention 
that a king of the land of Tarsus, in other words of Kizzuwatna, to which reference 
appears to be made in its legend, cannot possibly be situated after the reign of Sunas- 
sura IL, who was a contemporary of the Hittite Great King Tudhaliyas II. It seems, 
therefore, that the reign of this particular king of Kizzuwatna, which is assigned by 
Jacques Freu to the last quarter of the 15th century BC, serves as a zerminus post quem 
non.” But it should be realised that such a date in actual fact only provides for a 
terminus ante quem, and that the seal-ring of the lady Tarhunata may just as well belong 
to the period of the reign of some earlier king of Kizzuwatna, even one from before 
the period of the interlude of Hittite annexation of this realm during the reign of 
Tudhaliyas I. The successful campaign of Tudhaliyas I against Aleppo in north Syria, 
which, as cogently argued by Freu, again, probably antedates Tuthmosis III's activities 
in the region of 1447 BC,'® was celebrated by one of his lower officials with the 
dedication of a silver bowl, presently exhibited in the Museum of Anatolian Civilisa- 
tions at Ankara, with the earliest Luwian hieroglyphic inscription of non-glyptic nature and 
of some length known up to this date. If the seal-ring Borowski no. 26 should indeed 
be assigned to the period before the Hittite interlude, such as the reign of Sunassura I 
or even one of his predecessors, we would as such be dealing with the earliest Luwian 
hieroglyphic inscription of some length, albeit this time of glyptic nature. However this 
may be, one thing is clear: our seal-ring does not belong to the 13th century BC, 
as Mora wants to have it, but, in like manner as the other seals with hieroglyphs in 
the outer ring, to the general period of the 15th or even the 16th century BC! 


2. The Luwian Hieroglyphic Inscription from Karakuyu 

The Luwian hieroglyphic inscription from Karakuyu was discovered in 1931 by 
H.H. von der Osten,'? but still lacks a proper elucidation of its contents in its 
entirety. A good photograph of the monument is presented by Bedřich Hrozný in 
his Les Inscriptions Hittites Hieroglyphiques of 1937, pl. XC, as well as by Hatice 


13 Haider 2006, 43, Abb. 1. 

14 Woudhuizen 2004b, Early Iron Age index, s.v. HILANA-ld-nà-sd-a- ‘of the gate’ as attested for a 
text from Karkamis (K-Allb/c, $ 34). 

5 Freu 2001, 31. 

16 Freu 2003, 46-47. 

17 Woudhuizen 2004a, 121—23. 

18 Cf Delaporte 1931, especially pl. 17.2. 
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Fig. 2: The Luwian hieroglyphic inscription from Karakuyu (after Hawkins 2006, 75, fig. 11). 


Gonnet in her Catalogue des documents royaux hittites du IIe millénaire avant J.-C. 
of 1975, pl. XH, no. 47, who also presented an overview of the relevant literature 
up to that date.'? The most recent drawing is that by John David Hawkins, pre- 
sented in his contribution to the 2006 Festschrift de Roos (Fig. 2).?? Finally, it 
deserves our attention that the text is included by Piero Meriggi in his corpus as 
nos. 95-96?! of his third series and illustrated in the upper section of his Tav. XIV 
in the same series. From the given numbering it is clear that the text, as duly stressed 
already by Ignace Gelb,” originally consisted of more than one section, a part of it 
(Meriggi's section II) being added to the right, but this had never been properly 
finished. As far as the archaeological context is concerned, it is important to note 
that the inscriptions are associated with ‘una diga costruita per formare un bacino 
di raccolta d'acqua", i.e. a basin for the collection of water. 

As far as the contents of the main section (zc. I) of the text are concerned (the 
unfinished section II being too fragmentarily preserved to be of any use in this con- 
nection), it was already clear to Hrozny? that it starts in line 1 with the aedicula of 
Great King Tudhaliyas and his genealogy, the latter being only rudimentarily indi- 
cated by a patronym to the left. As the name of the father reads HA(TD+li, the normal 
hieroglyphic rendering of Hattusilis, there can be no doubt that the dedicator of the 
monument is Tudhaliyas IV, who ruled from 1239 to 1209 BC. Furthermore, it has 


? Add Bittel and Güterbock 1935, Taf. 26, Nr. 11 (drawing), as referred to by Gelb 1939, 32-33. 
20 Hawkins 2006, 75, fig. 11, reproduced here as our Fig. 2. 

?! Meriggi 1975, 315-16. 

22 Gelb 1939, 32-33, nos. 34-35; pls. LI-LII. 

23 Hrozný 1937, 432-34. 
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already been duly observed that in the second line, which runs boustrophedon-wise 
from left to right, mention is made of three mountain names and that it further 
contains a reference to the capital of the Hittites, Hattusa (present-day Bogazkóy). 


MASANAY WANTI Ml T and 


Of the given mountains, the one in third position reads 
has been positively equated with cuneiform Hittite HUR.SAG Su-un-na-ra ‘mount 
Sunnara’, which in turn is identified with the present-day Uzun Yayla in the 
neighbourhood of Karakuyu, in between Kayseri and Malatya.” Next, the moun- 
tain in first position is rightly connected with the recurrence of the combination of 
signs in the Emirgazi text, and accordingly identified with Hittite cuneiform HUR. 
SAG Sa-ar-pa ‘mount Sarpa’,”° which is associated with the cult of the goddess 
Huwassana of Hupisna (= classical Kybistra, present-day Ereğli) and therefore prob- 
ably entails a reference to the present-day Hasandag near Emirgazi.” 

For the identification of the third mountain it is in my opinion relevant to take 
into consideration the nature of the combination L 109-285 which directly follows 
the enumeration of mountain names. This combination further occurs in Yalburt 
$ 3, the Emirgazi fragment VI, and, during the earliest phase of the Early Iron Age, 
Kızıldag 4, $ 3. Furthermore, it serves as an onomastic element in the recently 
discovered Late Bronze Age text from Afyon (see Section 3 below). Now, in my 
discussion of the Yalburt text, I have argued that the combination in question is 
not yet another titular expression referring to the Great King, as Hawkins wants to 
have it,” but a reference to the monument with which the inscription is associated, 
a sacred pool.” As a precondition for this identification, it needs to be observed 
that the sign L 285 is polyphonic and, notwithstanding its current use for the value 
zu in glyptic evidence (as, for example, in the legend of seal Borowski no. 26: see 
Section 1 above), expresses the value WATA in the geographic name KATA-WATA- 
na™ ‘Kizzuwatna’ as attested for Fraktin $ 3.?? The validity of this argument is 
further enhanced by the archaeological find-context of Yalburt and Karakuyu, both 
inscriptions being associated with a water-basin, and by the fact that wata- is the 
Luwian reflex of Anatolian *watar/n- ‘water’. Hence: MALIA-WATA ‘sacred pool’. 

Now, against this backdrop, it is of interest to note that the second mountain reads 
MASANASWANTTYY 05-15 (with L 416 ££ — not L 417 as Hawkins wants to have it — as a 


4 Note that I transcribe cuneiform Hittite geographic names with h as they occur in del Monte 
and Tischler 1978 and del Monte 1992, but stick to the transliteration of Anatolian / by / for Luwian 
hieroglyphic forms and unitalicised Hittite names. 

> del Monte and Tischler 1978, s.v.; Hawkins 2006, 61-62. 

2% Hawkins 2006, 61. 

27 del Monte 1992, s.v. Sarpa; cf Freu 2006, 236. 

8 Especially Hawkins 2006, ‘the hunter’. 

7? Woudhuizen 2004a, 37-38. 

3 Woudhuizen 2004a, 70-71. 
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correction of my earlier assumption that it expresses the value 7/27)?! and corresponds 
to cuneiform Hittite HUR.SAG ti-wa-ta-aS-Sa, ‘mount Tiwatassa’. This latter mountain, 
then, is associated with the country names Arzawa and Hapala, as well as the Arzawan 
general Alantallis and his colleagues, and therefore most plausibly to be situated to the 
west of Emirgazi, somewhere nearer to the borders with Arzawa and Hapala. If so, it 
becomes highly attractive to identify mount Tiwatassa — notwithstanding its location 
in the Lower Land near the Hulaya river by Freu? — with the mountain to the north 
of Yalburt and north-east of Gavuscu Gölü,” not only because this place is situated 
to the north-west of Emirgazi, closer to Arzawa and Hapalla, but also because the 
given identification allows for the comprehensive explanation of all three monuments 
associated with a mountain name, viz. Karakuyu, Emirgazi and Yalburt, as having 
been set up in commemoration of Tudhaliyas IV’s Lycian campaign! 

For our understanding of the contents of the text, it further is of relevance to note 
that the element expressed by the sign L 19 4 in front of the first mountain name 
does not belong to this name, but, just like in the Emirgazi text — where it appears 
following the indication of a mountain, as in $$ 2, 31, as well as unassociated with 
this latter, as in $$ 26, 28 — constitutes a logographic rendering, viz. 4, of the verb 
a(ia)- ‘to make, do’.* In accordance with this analysis, the first phrase informs us that 
Great King Tudhaliyas 4 ‘has made’ MALIA-WATA ‘the sacred pool(s)’ belonging to or 
associated with the three holy mountains enumerated in between indications of the 
verb and the object. Note also in this context that the first mountain name reads 
MASANAWANTI ASATAR “divine mountain throne’ and therefore likely bears reference to a 
sanctuary associated with mount Sarpa instead of rendering a mountain name per se. 
This phrase is subsequently followed by a second one, governed by the verbal form 
HWA-sas-d (note that the penultimate sign appears to be a rounded variant of L 327), 
an iterative in -s- of third person sg. of the subjunctive of the present/future in -d of 


31 As per Woudhuizen 2010a ad Tell Ahmar 6, § 5. 

32 Freu 2006, 231. 

33 On the name of the mountain to the north of Yalburt, Massimo Poetto (pers. comm. July 4th 
2010) has informed me that he never asked any local inhabitant/shepherd about it. However, he does 
know the name of the rise at the lower left slope of which the basin is placed, namely Gölcük Dagı. 
Even on the very detailed maps provided by Forlanini, Poetto further informs me, the mountain to 
the north of Yalburt, which rises to 1516 m in height, goes un-named, but it turns out to belong to 
a mountain range that, beginning exactly with the rise itself, extends for 25 km north to west and 
bears the name of Gölcük Dagları. There can be no doubt, Poetto concludes, that the waters feeding 
the Yalburt basin could come only from the anonymous rise, forming a part of the Gölcuk Dağları. 

34 Cf Woudhuizen 2004a, 48-49. Note that the sacred pools in all three cases are situated (Kar- 
akuyu, Yalburt) or likely to be situated (Emirgazi) at the foot of the mountains in question, and 
obviously designed for the collection of water coming from these mountains with which the respective 
valleys could be irrigated. 

35 Woudhuizen 2004a, 53. 
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root HWA- ‘to incise (cf Pà-i- ‘to incise, HWA-i- ‘to sculpt’ in Early Iron Age texts)? 
in the expected final position (note that this is the only form in the entre text of 
which the ending is explicitly indicated). This second phrase, then, further contains 
the personal name of the scribe responsible for the redaction of the inscriptions in 
question, to be variously read as either TARHUNT-KUMI-ASU or TÉSUP-SUPI-ASU (the 
polyphonic L 322 determines the nature of the second syllable; the identification of 
the final sign in this sequence as L 417, a variant of L 370 Asu, [as], su, we owe to 
the merit of Hawkins), but in any case formed after the pattern of cuneiform ™u- 
SIGs-43 “Tarhuntassus’, as well as the latter's hometown or residence, HA(TI) 
UMINASMASANAWANTITU(THALIA) ‘the Hatti-town (of) Tudhaliyas’, a circumscription of the 
Hittite capital Hattusa. 

In sum, this leads us to the following transliteration and interpretation of the 
Karakuyu-text: 


1. sol suus URA+HANTAWAT la+PARNA ‘His Majesty, Great King, 
d-ya YASNAWANTTU(THALIA) la+PARNA labarnas, hero, Tudhaliyas, 
labarnas, Great King, hero, 
(son of) Hattusilis, has 
made the sacred pool(s) 


URA+HANTAWAT d-ya HA (TI) «li A 


MASANA+ WANTI ASA TAR MASANA+ WANTI tf-wa-tá 


MASANA+WANTI at : 
su-na+r MALIA-WATA (of) the divine mountain 


throne (= the holy mount 
Sarpa), the holy mount 
Tiwatassa, (and) the holy 
mount Sunnara.’ 
2. HÁ(TI)UMINASMASANAS WANTI rt ÉTAT pA) *(In) the Hatti-town (of) 
TARHUNT-KUMI-ASU/TÉSUP-SUPI-ASU Tudhaliyas: may Tarkum- 


HWA-sas-d assus/Tesupassus (have) 


inscribe(d) forever!’ 


3. The Luwian Hieroglyphic Stele from Afyon 

In 2003, Seracettin Sahin and Recai Tekoglu published a stele with a Luwian hier- 
oglyphic inscription which had come to light four years before as a result of illegal 
digging in the province of Afyon.? The hieroglyphic inscription on this stele, 
currently exhibited in the museum of Afyon, runs boustrophedon from top to bot- 
tom over five clearly indicated lines (see Fig. 3). It consists of two phrases in sum, 
governed by a verb-form lacking a proper ending, in like manner, as happens to be 


36 See Woudhuizen 2004b, Early Iron Age index, s.v. 
37 Sahin and Tekoğlu 2003; cf Ehringhaus 2005, 48-49. 
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Fig. 3: Stele from Afyon (after Ehringhaus 2005, 48, Abb. 90). 


the case, for the Südburg text from an advanced stage of the reign of the last known 
Hittite Great King, Suppiluliumas II (1205-1190? BC). 

Nevertheless, owing to the use of the dative of the enclitic pronoun of the first 
person singular, -mi, it may safely be deduced that the endingless verbal forms 
render the first person singular of the past tense in -ha. Contrary to the opinion of 
the editors of the text, however, I do not think that the given form of the enclitic 
pronoun is used for the expression of the nominative, as such a use is (apart from 
an example in a Luwianising inscription on a seal from Cyprus dated to the 15th 
century BC, reading mi WALWA-d ‘I (am) Walwas’)*? only attested for related forms 
in the later Luwian dialects Etruscan (mi T), Lydian (-m T) and Sidetic (m,i T').* 
It is a characteristic feature of the inscription under discussion, namely, that the 


38 Hawkins 1995; Woudhuizen 2004a, 76-90. 
5? Woudhuizen 2009, 205-06. 
40 Woudhuizen 2008, 389; +2010-11, 209; 1984-85, 121-22. 
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enclitic pronoun -mi occurs twice in a coordinative phrase directly associated with 
the GN Tarhunt, thanks to whom the accomplishment of phrase 1 is achieved and 
to whom the monument is dedicated in the second phrase. In this manner, the 
dedicator of the monument wants to express that the accomplishment of phrase 1 
also results from his own involvement, and that the dedication of phrase 2 also has 
a bearing on himself, while at the same time, by using a chain of enclitics, he is 
trying to avoid the impression of being presumptuous. 

Another salient point concerns the region mentioned in the first phrase in which 
the warpa- or royal power (as expressed by the ‘uraeus’-sign L 273)*! is either rein- 
forced or to which it is extended. With a view to the find-spot of the stele, it has 
been reasonably argued by the editors of the text that reference may well be made 
here to the region of Kuwaliya, the annex to the realm of Mira with its capital 
Apasa, ‘Ephesos’ in Hittite texts, and therefore likely situated inland of the latter 
realm, which means precisely in the region of Afyon. In my opinion, the first sign 
of the geographic name in question is not L 286 waz, as the editors want to have 
it, but L 329, (4), also catalogued as L 460 and, redundantly, L 508,” consisting 
of a helmet with cheek-piece and expressing the value HWA. If we add to this that 
the sign below it is likely to be analysed as a ligature of L 278 /i with L 450 à, we 
arrive as a lenited variant Hwaliya of the geographic name Kuwaliya! 

If we allow for the foregoing adjustments, we arrive at the following translitera- 
tion (in the system of my series on Luwian hieroglyphic)? and translation: 


1. !sol suus “444 TARHUNT ‘(On behalf of) his majesty, 
-wa -mi -ha?TARPA-MALIA-WATA (thanks to) Tarhunt as well 
infans" +HANTAWAT as by my (own effort), (D, 
3 f — Tarpamaliawatas, prince, 
STASHUWAR4 WASU HWÁ-li*à 
(have) extend(ed) the 

WARBA warpa- (into) the blessed 
land (of the town of) 
Kuwaliya.’ 

2. a-wa *i rem yang “AANA TARHUNT ‘And this inscribed stele 
-wa -mi -ha >TARPA-MALIA-WATA (D, Tarpamaliawatas, 


infans" + HANTAWAT TUWA prince, (have) erecte(d for) 


Tarhunt as well as for 
my(self).’ 


41 On which, see Woudhuizen 2007, 717. 
2 Numbering according to Hawkins 2000, 24, tabl. 1. 
^5 Woudhuizen 2004a-b; 2005. 
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Two remaining points are of relevance to elaborate on: the date of the inscription 
and the nature of the personal name of its dedicator. To start with the dating, I am 
inclined to ascribe this text to an advanced stage of the reign of the last Hittite Great 
King, Suppiluliumas II. In any case, the use of the winged sun-disc (L 190) at the start 
of the text suggests that it dates to the Hittite Empire period (it seems unlikely that the 
realm of Great King Hartapus, the Early Iron Age successor of the ‘Sekundogenitur’ 
in Tarhuntassa, included the region of Afyon), whereas we have already noted that the 
lack of verbal endings is a characteristic feature of the Südburg text, dating from an 
advanced stage of Suppiluliumas II's reign. But what in my view really tips the balance 
in favour of this latter dating is the fact that the region of Afyon entails a border zone 
located precisely in between the provinces of Pala^ and Walma on the one hand, men- 
tioned in the Südburg texts as being under a governor 'serving well’, and the more 
westerly regions of Wiyanawanda, Lukka, and Masa on the other hand, against which 
Suppiluliumas II’s military actions as commemorated in the Südburg text are directed 
(see Fig. 4). It seems highly conceivable, therefore, that one of Suppiluliumas II's 
subordinates, in this case a prince, had been engaged in some sort of preparatory actions 
in the given border zone (either of a consolidating or of an extending nature) in order 
to pave the way for the Great King's military interventions further to the west. 

Finally, about the name of the dedicator, it might, considering the fact that the 
first element tarpa- means ‘to trample',? whereas the further elements malia-wata- 
ps 


refer to ‘sacred water, pool’,*® at first sight be frowned upon as an incompatible 


compound. But it should be borne in mind in this connection that the mythical horse 
Pegasos, whose name originates from the Luwian epithet of the storm-god, pihassassi-,” 


caused springs to well up wherever one of his hooves trampled upon the earth. 


Additional Note 

The map of Anatolia reproduced here in our Fig. 4 is an improved version of the one 
presented as fig. 2 in Woudhuizen 2012. Apart from the inclusion of Kuwaliya in the 
region of Afyon as based on the text of the stele discussed in the above, I have added 
Apawiya in the region of the Marsyas as based on Freu’s identification® of the associ- 
ated place-names Zyalanda, and indirectly, Atriya and Utima, with classical Alinda, 


“4 Woudhuizen 2012, fig. 2: in the region to the east of the upper Sangarios. 

^ Woudhuizen 2004b, indexes s.v. 

46 Woudhuizen 2004a, 37-38.The titular expression on seal Mora 1990, XII 2.64 from Mersin, 
as referred to by Hawkins 2006, fig. 10, does not concern the combination under discussion, but 
correctly reads, as is especially clear for the variant on side b, MALIA-L 509 ‘sacred lancer’. 

^ Haas 1994, 78. 

48 Freu 2008, 112-13; 2010, 135. 
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Idrias and Iduma, respectively.” Finally, I have also included the sealing from 
Sarhöyük-Dorylaion (region of Eskişehir) as published by Darga and Starke.’ Accord- 
ing to the text of Südburg inscription,?! Suppiluliumas II campaigned against 
Wiyanawanda, Tamina, Masa, Lukka and Akuna. Of these geographic names, 
Wiyanawanda is identical to classical Oinoanda in northern Lukka ‘Lycia’, and Tam- 
ina to Hittite cuneiform Tumana, situated to the north of Pala. Now, a glance at our 
map suffices to show that Tumana, Masa and Lukka fall outside the distribution zone 
of Hittite rock and stone monuments as well as seals or sealings, and hence are likely 
to be considered hostile regions outside the territories directly controlled by the Hit- 
tite government. This being the case, and under due consideration that certainly Masa 
and Zukka of the given hostile regions border on the sea, it may reasonably be argued 
that the thus far puzzling Akuna confronts us with a derivative in -na of a reflex of 
PIE *ak”a- ‘water’, used here in lieu of Hittite aruna- ‘sea’. If so, this would allow for 
the assignment of the Südburg text to the period of the upheavals of the Sea Peoples, 
which ended with the demise of the Hittite empire! 
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THE ROLE OF CYPRUS IN PHILISTINE 
SEITLEMENT* 


ALEXANDER ZUKERMAN 


Abstract 

This study presents a critical evaluation of the existing theories concerning the emergence 
of Philistine culture, with special reference to the role of Cyprus in this process. To this end, 
an updated comparative analysis of Philistine pottery is presented and functional as well as 
symbolic aspects of this assemblage are explored. It is suggested that during the first decades 
of Philistine settlement a crystallisation of the new ethnic identity took place among the 
immigrants, and the material culture of 12th-century BC Cyprus was consciously rejected 
as a differentiating strategy. Therefore, although most of the settlers originated from the 
Aegean and not from Cyprus, the island played a central role in Philistine ethnogenesis. 


Introduction 

The remarkable boom that the study of the earliest phase of Philistine culture has 
undergone in the last years has brought about not only a wealth of new primary 
archaeological data, but also a number of significant contributions to the under- 
standing of some general issues. Thus, Sherratt and Bauer challenged the traditional 
notion of the Philistines as Aegean immigrants,’ as formulated by Dothan and 
Mazar.* Sherratt suggested seeing the emergence of Philistine material culture as an 
outcome of long-term commercial relations between the Aegean, Cyprus and the 
Levant, which resulted in diffusion of Aegean cultural traits throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean, and in their subsequent decentralised reproduction by the Aegean- 
ised local population.” Another important study appears in a recent book by 
Killebrew,‘ proposing an explanation that combines a traditional migrationist 
approach with a view that stresses a diffusion of material culture traits caused by a 
long-term economic interaction. Killebrew suggested a two-step process of the 
gradual diffusion of Aegean-style material culture in the eastern Aegean, Cilicia and 


* T would like to thank Linda Meiberg, Louise Hitchcock, Itzhaq Shai, Joe Uziel, Aren Maeir and 
two anonymous reviewers for their valuable comments on early drafts of the paper. This study is 
dedicated, with affection and esteem, to Aren Maeir. 

1 Sherratt 1998; 2003, 44-51; Bauer 1998. 

? Dothan 1982; Mazar 1985. 

? For other anti-migrationist views of Philistine culture, see, for example, Muhly 1992; Drews 
2000; Knapp 2001. 

4 Killebrew 2005, 197-245. 
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Cyprus (during the 13th-early 12th centuries BC), and the subsequent large-scale 
migration of the Aegeanised colonists from Cyprus and south-eastern Anatolia to 
the southern coastal plain of Canaan during the first half of the 12th century BC? 

Although there are considerable differences between these two theories, they 
share two prominent common features: they both see the emergence of Philistine 
culture as an outcome of gradual Aegeanisation of the eastern Mediterranean, and 
both emphasise a central role of Cyprus in this process. To be sure, the traditional 
migrationist explanations of early Philistine culture also assign a major role to 
Cyprus. For example, Dothan regarded Cyprus as a way-station of the waves of the 
migrating Aegeans on their way to the southern Levantine coast. In her view, the 
cultural changes that occurred in both regions during the 12th century can be 
attributed to the same successive waves of Mycenaean and Sea Peoples invaders/ 
settlers." In the words of Polyzois, ‘the island was used [by the Aegean settlers] as a 
springboard for gaining a foothold in the Levant'.? The archaeological data from 
the island plays a major role in other studies of early Philistine culture from the 
migrationist perspective.? 

In this article, I will examine these three hypotheses, focusing on the comparison 
between the relevant assemblages of material culture from Philistia, Cyprus and the 
Aegean (Fig. 1). Based on the results of this comparative study, the symbolic and 
boundary-defining aspects of early Philistine pottery will be explored, since the 
existing refutations of the Cyprus-centred views of Philistine culture!? seem to 
underestimate the symbolic role of the island in its crystallisation. My analysis does 
not (and cannot) put forward definitive and comprehensive answers, but I believe 
that it can, perhaps, shed some more light on Philistine ethnogenesis on the role of 
Cyprus in this process. Another preliminary remark concerns the scope of this 
study. The enormous amount of both relevant primary data and scholarly literature 
forced me to limit the scope of this paper to ceramic evidence from the initial stage 
of Philistine settlement — the Philistine 1 style (sometimes also called ‘Philistine 
Monochrome’ or ‘Mycenaean IIIC:1b").!! Excellent discussions of other aspects of 
early Philistine material culture, such as town planning, architecture and household 
installations, are available.'? 


Killebrew 2005, 231. 

Dothan 1982, 293-96. 

Note that this ‘wave theory’ is no longer accepted (see Mazar 1985; Stone 1995). 

Polyzois 2006-07, 119-20. 

For example, Mazar 1991; Bunimovitz 1998; Iacovou 1998; Yasur-Landau 2010. 

10 Barako 2000; 2003; Yasur-Landau 2010. 

! Dothan et al. 2006, 71-72. 

12 For example, Dothan 2003; Killebrew 2005, 207-19; Aja 2009; Yasur-Landau 2010, 227-315. 
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Fig. 1: Map showing sites mentioned in the text. 


Stylistic Affinities of Philistine 1 Ware 

Quite expectedly, pottery typology plays a major role in the search for the cultural 
affinities of the earliest Philistine material culture. The connection of the 
‘pre-Bichrome’ phase of Philistine ceramics with the Aegean world was recognised 
immediately after its discovery and identification, but, significantly, the term used to 
denote it — ‘Mycenaean IIIC:1b' — reflected its resemblance to the Aegean-style 
pottery locally produced on 12th-century BC Cyprus. In fact, Furumark's definition 
of the stylistic development of the Mycenaean IIIC ceramics in general, and of 
the ‘Mycenaean IIIC:1b' style in particular, was based mainly on a seriation study of 
pottery from Cyprus, and not of pottery from the Aegean, where this pottery style 
emerged and evolved, and from where it spread to the eastern Mediterranean. ? Since 
then, the term ‘Mycenaean IIIC: 1b’ was demonstrated to be quite misleading, 4 and 


many scholars use other designations, such as ‘Philistine Monochrome’, ‘Late Helladic 
[LH] IIC, or, as I prefer, ‘Philistine 1’. 


15 Furumark 1944; 1965. 
14 For example, Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 2; Sherratt 2006, 368-70. 
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There seems to be a scholarly consensus concerning the high degree of resem- 
blance between the 12th-century BC decorated wheel-made pottery from Cyprus 
(usually called White Painted Wheelmade III ware [WPW III]) and the Philistine 
1 pottery in Philistia (see below for a chronological chart). 


Correlation between archaeological periods in the Aegean, Cyprus and Philistia 


Date BC Aegean Cyprus Philistia 
€ Late Helladic IIIB Late Cypriote IIC Late Bronze 
ca. 
Late Helladic IIC Late Cypriote IIIA Iron Age I 


Yet this resemblance can be interpreted in (at least) three different ways, which 
correspond to the three theories regarding the Philistines’ origins outlined above. 
The first, advocated by Sherratt, is to see these two assemblages as reflecting the 
same phenomenon of decentralised production of Aegean-style wares as substitution 
for Aegean imports. Sherratt, furthermore, sees the earliest Philistine pottery as ‘...a 
functionally determined selection of the Cypriote White Painted Wheelmade III 
repertoire'.? Another theory, proposed by Killebrew, maintains that this resem- 
blance indicates the Cypriote origin of the bulk of the Philistine settlers.'^ Both 
Sherratt and Killebrew contend that the locally produced Cypriote types of WPW III 
ware are both earlier than the corresponding Philistine ones, and represent their 
closest parallels. According to the third view, the resemblance between the Cypriote 
and Philistine pottery attests to the common Aegean origin of the settlers on Cyprus 
and in Philistia.'7” What follows is a discussion of derivation of Philistine 1 pottery, 
with special focus on the points of current disagreement. The ceramic analysis is 
arranged according to the availability of parallels for the Philistine types on Cyprus 
and for Cypriote types in Philistia. 


Pottery Types from Philistia, Paralleled on Cyprus 


Deep (bell-shaped) bowls. Bowls of this type (Fig. 2.1) are the most common non-local 
form both in Philistia and on Cyprus. They derive from Furumark Shape (FS)! 284, 
the ubiquitous type of the LH IIIB-C periods. The Philistine 1 examples derive from 
a LH IIC version of this type, with curved ‘bell-shaped’ mid-body and flaring rim.'? 


15 Sherratt 2003, 45. 

16 Killebrew 2005, 197-245. 

17 For example, Dothan 1982; Mazar 1985; Yasur-Landau 2010. 

18 See Furumark 1941, 236-424. 

1? Compare, for example, Mountjoy 1999, fig. 35.267-270 (LH IIIB) with fig. 41.316-318 
(LH IIC). 
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0 10cm 


Fig. 2: Main types of Philistine 1 pottery. 1. Bell-shaped bowl from Ekron (after Dothan and 
Zukerman 2004, fig. 6.19); 2. Deep round-sided bowl from Ekron (after Dothan and Zukerman 
2004, fig. 5.8); 3 Bell-shaped krater from Ekron (after Dothan and Zukerman 2004, fig. 16.1); 

4. Small carinated bowl with strap handles from Ekron (after Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 
fig. 6.2); 5. Kylix from Ashdod (after Ben-Shlomo 2005: fig. 3.13); 6. Feeding bottle from Ashdod 
(after Dothan and Zukerman 2004, fig. 30.7); 7. Jug from Ekron (after Dothan and Zukerman 
2004, fig. 27.11); 8. Basin from Ekron (after Dothan and Zukerman 2004, fig. 25.4); 
9. Cooking jug from Ekron (after Dothan and Zukerman 2004, fig. 36.2). 
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Locally produced Cypriote bell-shaped bowls exhibit the same LH IIIC Aegean affin- 


ities.7° 


Small carinated bowls. This type (Fig. 2.4), normally called ‘shallow angular bowl’ 
in Aegean archaeology (FS 295), is typical of the LH IIIC,”! and is a development 
of a related LH IIIB type that has higher carination and more shallow proportions.” 
On Cyprus, the deep variant with low carination, paralleled in Philistia, does not 
appear before Late Cypriote (LC) IIA.’? 


Kylikes. This is a very rare form in the Philistine 1 assemblage, but it has played an 
unexpectedly prominent part in recent studies. The only complete Philistine exam- 
ple (Fig. 2.5, from Ashdod) has a conical straight-sided upper bowl and two loop 
handles just below the rim. Killebrew does not discuss the Aegean parallels of this 
type (FS 259),^ but only Cypriote ones (based on Kling’s analysis”), creating the 
impression that only the latter parallels are relevant. In my opinion, this is not so: 
conical kylikes appear in the LH IIIC Aegean,” but they are even more common 
in the LH IIIB contexts.” Their local imitation on Cyprus indeed started in the 
late LC IIC, as attested by four fragmentary examples from Kition, listed by Kling. 
Yet it is still unclear whether the Ashdod kylix is an imitation of LH IIIB-C kylikes 
or is related to LC IIC imitations. 


Deep hemispherical (bell-shaped) kraters. The origin of these vessels (Fig. 2.3) is a 
LH IIIC krater form (FS 282), which developed in the Aegean from the LH IIIB 
variant (FS 281).78 On Cyprus they started to be locally imitated already during the 
LC IIC period (in the Rude Style of LH IIB Aegean derivation, see Fig. 3.4), and 
these imitations became quite popular on the island in the following LC IIIA 
period. Yet the distinctly Cypriote Rude Style kraters do not appear in Philistia (see 
also below), while the locally produced LC IIIA kraters of other styles (which are, 
significantly, of later, LH IIIC Aegean derivation) do have parallels in the Philistine 
1 assemblage. 


2 Kling 1989, 107. 

21 Walberg 1998, pl. 98.858—865; Podzuweit 2007, pl. 42.8-11, 13-14. 

22 French 1967: fig. 18; Mylonas-Shear 1987, fig. 11.4749, 51-52. 

23 For a different opinion, arguing that Cypriote examples of this type are earlier than those from 
Philistia, see Killebrew 2005, 242, n. 77. This opinion disregards the differences between the LH HIB 
and LH IIIC variants of FS 295. 

4 Killebrew 2005, 225, type AS 12. 

25 Kling 1989, 141-43. 

2° Mountjoy 1999, 43. 

7/ For example, Mylonas Shear 1987, fig. 9.21; Walberg 1998, pl. 86.637-638. 

28 For discussions of this type, see Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 12-16; Dothan er al. 2006, 
83-86. 
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Feeding bottles and strainer jugs. Complete examples of these types are very rare in 
Philistia. The Philistine 1 examples of feeding bottles (Fig. 2.6) have their closest 
parallels on Cyprus.” This statement, however, stands on a somewhat shaky basis of 
two vessels from the idiosyncratic assemblage of Ashdod?? and on the relatively late 
example from Ashkelon.?! The ultimate derivation of both Philistine and Cypriote 
examples of feeding bottles is from the Aegean (FS 162). No sufficiently preserved 
strainer jugs were found in the earliest Philistine levels, so this type, although attested, 
is irrelevant to this discussion. According to Killebrew,?? this type first developed on 
Cyprus, but her statement is based on the finds from Alassa, where no LC IIC assem- 
blages could be stratigraphically isolated due to the continuous occupation of the site 
from LC IIC into the LC IIIA.? On the Greek mainland, strainer jugs appear in 
LH IIIB contexts,” and are, in any case, earlier than the Cypriote ones. 


Cooking jugs. In spite of the large number of recent studies of this vessel type,” some 
essential aspects of its appearance in Cyprus and Philistia are far from clear. Accord- 
ing to Killebrew,’ Aegean-style cooking jugs of a type similar to those from early 
Philistine levels (Fig. 2.9) appeared on Cyprus before Philistine settlement, already 
in the LC IIC period, and they represent the closest parallel to the Philistine exam- 
ples. In my view, this type indeed does not appear in the Aegean before LH IIIC, 
but the tradition of cooking in closed globular jugs with disc or ring base is native 
to this region,*” and the LH IIC form developed there from the LH HIB cooking 
jug of a slightly different shape, with more vertical and straight rim.?? The earliest 
Cypriote cooking jugs are of the later, LH IIIC-derived shape (like their Philistine 
counterparts), and come from assemblages that are dated to the very end of LC IIC 
or to LC IIC/IIIA transition,” around the beginning of LH IIC in Aegean terms. ^? 
Since these cooking jugs have no local Cypriote antecedents, they should be 
understood as products of the typological development that occurred in the Aegean, 


2 Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 28. 

3° Locus 4106 in Area G (see Dothan and Porath 1993, fig. 15.4, 10). 

31 Stager et al. 2008, fig. 15.237. 

32 Killebrew 2005, 225, type AS 13, n. 99. 

? Hadjisavvas 1991. 

34 For example, Mountjoy 1999, fig. 33.246; Demakopoulou et al. 2003, fig. 36. 

? Killebrew 1999; 2005; Dothan and Zukerman 2004; Pilides 2005; Ben-Shlomo er al. 2008; 
Yasur-Landau 2010, 126-32. 

36 Killebrew 2005, 222-23. 

37 Yasur-Landau 2010, 126-30. 

38 See, for example, Blegen and Rawson 1966, pl. 372, shapes 48a—b; Mylonas-Shear 1987, 
fig. 20.138-141. 

3 Maa-Palaeokastro Floor 2 and Pyla-Kokkinokremos (see Karageorghis and Demas 1984, pl. 20; 
1988, pls. 183.578, 211.6774, etc.; Pilides 2005, 174-77). 

40 French and Äström 1980; Deger-Jalkotzy 1998. 
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and from there this type spread to Cyprus and Philistia. Typologically, the Philistine 
and Cypriote examples bear the same degree of resemblance to the Aegean ones. 


Ceramic Types from Philistia without Cypriote Parallels 


Round-sided bowls of local Canaanite style. These small bowls (Fig. 3.1) first appeared 
in Late Bronze Age Canaan, and became widespread in the Iron Age I, both in and 
outside Philistia. The examples of this type from Ashdod Stratum XIIIb were com- 
pared by Sherratt to ‘handleless conical bowls’ of similar shape from Cyprus,*! 
where they are attested in various LC II and early IIIA contexts (Fig. 3.2). Since 
the examples from Philistia clearly developed from earlier local forms, their linkage 
to a similar looking Cypriote type is superfluous, and they should be regarded as a 
Canaanite-style type. 


Round-sided bowls with horizontal handles. These medium-sized and large bowls are 
very rare in Philistia, all the examples come from Ekron, and none are complete 
vessels. Therefore, the value of this type as a chronological and cultural indicator is 
limited. The deep variant of this type (Fig. 2.2) derives from the smaller variants of 
the Aegean type FS 294, dated to LH IIIB-C, and was very rarely reproduced on 
Cyprus. The shallower variant? is related to another Aegean type, FS 296, which 
was imported in large numbers to Cyprus during the later part of the LH IIIB 
period. These shallow Aegean bowls are often decorated in the same style as Aegean 
pictorial kraters, which are more frequent on Cyprus than in the area of their 
manufacture. The Cypriote imitations of these imported bowls — the so-called 
‘LH IIIB2 shallow bowls’ of WPW III — span both the LC IIC and LC IIIA peri- 
ods, and combine local and Aegean features (Fig. 3.3), but the details of their 
definition, chronology and even provenance are extremely unclear.“ The Philistine 
1 examples of this class of bowl have a somewhat different shape and deeper propor- 
tions, and they derive directly from an Aegean LH IIIC prototype, to which they 
are much closer morphologically.^ The shallower, Cypriote variation is not attested 
in Philistia (significantly, the Philistine examples conform to none of Maier's? five 


types of ‘Decorated LC III shallow bowls’ from Kouklia-Palaepaphos).“° 


^! Sherratt 1998, 303, n. 20; 2006, 365. 

#2 Dothan and Zukerman 2004, fig. 5.2-6. 

^ Maier 1985; Cadogan 2005, 313, n. 4. 

“4 For example, Blegen 1921, figs. 87-88; Podzuweit 2007, pl. 39.9-14. 

^ Maier 1985, fig. 14. 

^6 These conclusions contradict the view of Killebrew that Philistine 1 round-sided bowls with 
horizontal handles have their closest parallels on Cyprus (and, by implication, derive from Cypriote 


prototypes). 
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Fig. 3: 1. Canaanite-tradition bowl from Ashdod (after Dothan and Porath 1993, fig. 16.4); 
2. WPW III from Kition (after Karageorghis 1974, pl. 156.158); 3. WPW II bowl (after 
Karageorghis 1974, pl. 158.43); 4. Rude Style krater from Cyprus (after Karageorghis 1965, 251, 
fig. 54); 5. Wavy-band pithos from Maa-Palaeokastro (after Karageorghis and Demas 1988, 
pl. 194.589); 6. “Wall-bracket’ from Sinda (after Furumark and Adelman 2003, pl. 1.P34). 


Basins. This type (Fig. 2.8) has no close contemporary or earlier parallels outside 
Philistia. On Cyprus, one similar vessel was published from Enkomi,* but its context 
(Level IIIB) is later than the earliest Philistine contexts, therefore this vessel might be 
a result of an influence from Philistia.“* While these flat-based straight-sided kraters 
from Philistia have horizontal handles, the Cypriote versions of this form have loop 
handles,” and this variant is not attested in Philistia. It is possible that the initial 
inspiration for both Cypriote and Philistine variants is an Aegean basin (FS 4), but, 
on the present stage of our knowledge, this must remain a hypothesis. 


Jugs with pinched mouth. These vessels (Fig. 2.7) are represented by several fragmen- 
tary examples from Ekron. The emergence of pinched-mouth jugs in the Aegean is 
usually dated to the middle phase of the LH IIIC, later than the beginning of the 


47 Dikaios 1969-71, III, pl. 120.2. 
48 For a different opinion, see Killebrew 2005, 222, type AS 6. 
4 For example, Furumark and Adelman 2003, pls. 2.P 64; 3.Px 9. 
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Philistine 1 style, and the Aegean examples are considered to be a result of eastern 
influence, since jugs of various body shapes with trefoil mouths are a part of local- 
style Cypriote and Canaanite pottery assemblages of the Late Bronze Age.”° 


Notes on Pottery Decoration 

Decoration of Philistine 1 vessels is less well explored than their morphology, per- 
haps because of the difficulty to assess the comparative material from Cyprus and 
the Aegean in terms of its chronology, regional distribution, cultural significance 
and degree of its closeness to the examples from Philistia. However, decoration is 
potentially more valuable for comparative purposes, as it includes more variants, 
and seems to be more chronologically sensitive.?! 

A significant part of the decoration of Philistine 1 pottery is comprised of simple 
motifs, such as horizontal bands and antithetic spirals. Some of these have a limited 
value for comparative purposes, since they have a very wide chronological and 
regional distribution. For example, bell-shaped bowls with antithetic spirals, the 
most common combination of shape and decoration in the entire Philistine 1 
assemblage (Fig. 2.1), are very popular on Cyprus (LC IIIA) and in 12th-century 
BC Tarsus,” but they are also very common on the Greek mainland and Aegean 
islands, during both LH IIIB and, especially, LH IIIC.°? Other single motifs, such 
as stemmed spirals, antithetic and stemmed tongues, quirks, etc., are also present 
both on Cyprus and in the Aegean, but, in many cases, the Philistine artisans devel- 
oped their own variants of these patterns, slightly different from their Aegean and 
Cypriote counterparts (especially various versions of double- and triple-stemmed 
spirals and tongues) ?* 

Among other decorative motifs, the so-called ‘Philistine bird’ is the best known.” 
This motif is a local, Philistine creation, but it is composed of iconographic ele- 
ments (rendition of body, feet, beak, neck, wing, etc.) of various Aegean and Aege- 
anising bird depictions from the eastern Mediterranean.” Philistine birds with a 
triglyph depicted within the body? are paralleled in the LH IIIB at Berbati and 


5 Dothan er al. 2006, 86-87. 

5l Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 35-41. 

?? Kling 1989, 97; Mountjoy 2005, 109. 

53 For example, Podzuweit 2007, pls. 2.6-10, 8.6, 8.11, 9.4; Voigtländer 2003, pls. 27-28; 
Mountjoy 1999, figs. 121.121, 393.9, etc.; Demakopoulou er al. 2005, 19, fig. 36. 

54 Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 37-39; Mountjoy 2010, 4-7. 

5 Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 39-40; Yasur-Landau 2009. 

5° For example, Dikaios 1969-71, III, pl. 81.26-27, 31-33, 35-38, etc.; Slenczka 1974, pls. 
23-33; Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, passim; Güntner 2000, pls. 38-59; Furumark and Adelman 
2003, pl. 14. 

°7 Dothan and Zukerman 2004, figs. 19.3, 35.7-8. 
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Tiryns and in the LH IIIC at Mycenae and Melos,°® and other versions of the same 
filling motif are known on Aegean (LH IIIB) Pictorial Style kraters found in Enko- 
mi.” It is remarkable that most of these parallels clearly predate Philistine examples, 
and no comparable examples seem to exist among the locally produced pottery from 
Cyprus. 

Among the characteristic combinations and arrangements of designs, pictorial 
motifs within a continuous panelled register should be mentioned. This distinct 
decorative style appears on quite a few Philistine 1 stirrup jars, ? as well as on some 
Philistine 2 examples of this type.°' No Cypriote parallels to this design are known, 
but similarly decorated stirrup jars come from LH IIIB Midea and from LH IIIC 
Kos and Rhodes. 


Cypriote Pottery Types without Parallels in Philistia 
One of the ceramic groups common on Cyprus but absent in Philistia is the so- 
called Pastoral or Rude Style, dated to LC IIC-IIIA.9 This group is a local Cypri- 
ote imitation of Pictorial Style Aegean vessels, imported to Cyprus in LH IIIB from 
the Greek mainland (mainly Argolid). In contrast to Cyprus, Pictorial Style Aegean 
vessels were never imitated in the southern Levant. Moreover, the Rude Style Cyp- 
riote imitations were, quite surprisingly, almost never imported to Canaan, although 
their Aegean Pictorial Style prototypes do appear in the Late Bronze Age Levant. 
This observation seems to be part of a more general tendency. The Rude Style 
is a hallmark of the Aegean influence on Cypriote ceramic production in the 
13th century BC, but this influence is also expressed in other types, such as 
round-sided bowls with horizontal handles (discussed above), and pithoid (three- 
handled) jars (FS 45-50). These types continued to be produced on Cyprus dur- 
ing LC IIIA, but they are unknown in contemporary Philistia. The same is true 
for the Canaanite imitations of LH HIB Aegean imports during the Late Bronze 
Age. These include amphoroid kraters, pyxides, pithoid jars, stirrup jars and 
mugs. Of these, only stirrup jars are attested in the Philistine 1 assemblage, and 
even they are rare. The so-called ‘Levanto-Helladic’ or “Levanto-Mycenaean’ 
wares, produced in the Aegean for export to the East, and generally considered to 


58 Akerstrém 1987, pl. 38.3, 6-7; Slenczka 1974, pl. 24.2b; Crouwel 1991, fig. 10: G2; Mount- 
joy 1999, fig. 376.187. 

5 Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, ills. V.61, 64. 

6° For example, Dothan and Zukerman 2004, figs. 31.3, 31.5, 35.8-9. 

61 Dothan 1982, 116-18, figs. 14-15, 16.1. 

6&2 Morricone 1965-66, figs. 217, 335; Benzi 1992, pl. 111.f-i; Fisher and Giering 1998, 
pls. 63-65. 

85 Sherratt 1980; Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982; Fig. 3.4. 

64 Leonard 1994, 142-48, 164-65. 
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be one of the prominent features of the Aegeanisation of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean (particularly of Cyprus) at the end of the Late Bronze Age,“ are not repre- 
sented in early Iron Age I Philistia. 

The local-tradition Cypriote types share the same distribution pattern. The 
absence in Philistia of hand-made wares of White Slip II, Base-Ring II, Bucchero 
and Plain White families can be, perhaps, explained by the decrease in their produc- 
tion in the LC IIIA period.° These hand-made wares were partially replaced by 
their wheel-made equivalents, mostly categorised as WPW III.% The increased pro- 
duction of these wheel-made wares during the LC HIA is usually linked with the 
economic changes on Cyprus, following the demise of palace-based international 
trade and increased Aegeanisation of the island.® Yet all these types are lacking in 
Philistia. Similarly, wavy-band pithoi, the large containers of a distinct Cypriote 
style with a characteristic plastic decoration (Fig. 3.5), were locally produced in 
large numbers on the northern coast of Israel and in Galilee, and some examples of 
these jars were found to be imported from Cyprus."? This type is also lacking in the 
earliest Philistine strata, although their assemblages had no functionally comparable 
vessels. Finally, the so-called ‘wall brackets’, typical Cypriote-style ceremonial 
objects (Fig. 3.6), are attested almost everywhere in the eastern Mediterranean dur- 
ing the period under discussion, with one exception — early Iron Age I Philistia.”! 
The continued existence of Cypriote cultural traits is expected to be especially dis- 
cernible during the initial stage of the Philistine migration and settlement. Yet, with 
regard to Cypriote-style objects, the archaeological evidence shows a contrasting 
picture. The lack of such objects in the earliest Philistine settlements is, therefore, 
related to the fact that (most of) the original Philistine settlers did not originate 
from Cyprus." Moreover, it becomes clear that during the LC IIIA period many 
Cypriote types of LH IIIC Aegean inspiration are paralleled in Philistia, but local- 
tradition Cypriote types or those of LH IIIB Aegean derivation are not. 

In order to better understand the significance of the latter conclusion, it is nec- 
essary to take a closer look at the way the LC IIIA pottery is classified in Cypriote 
archaeology. For the purposes of the current study, the entire Cypriote wheel-made 
assemblage of can be divided into the following sub-groups: 


95 Furumark 1941, 9-10; Karageorghis 1965, 204—28; Sherratt 1980, 195-99. 
E Kling 1989, 167—68. 

$7 Following Äström 1972, 276-89. 

68 Sherratt 1998. 

99 Pilides 2000. 

70 Gilboa 2001. 

7! Schlipphak 2001; Panitz-Cohen 2006. 

72 See also Yasur-Landau 2010, 280, 325-28. 
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1) LC IIC imitations of imported LH IIIB Aegean types, which continued to be 
produced on the island in the following, LC IIIA period (for example, Rude 
Style vessels). Some of these vessels are ‘hybrid’ types that exhibit a blend of 
indigenous Cypriote traits and Aegean-style features. Parallels to this sub-group 
are extremely rare in Philistia. 

2) Various local-tradition types (White Slip II, Plain White, etc.). They are not 
attested in Philistia. 

3) Aegean-style types of new, LH IIIC derivation. The Aegean-style pottery of the 
LC IIIA clearly shows a significant influx of new ceramic features of LH IIIC 
derivation. In the words of Iacovou, ‘the painted pottery of Cyprus in the 
12th century is already as LH IIIC in type as it could have possibly been.’ It is 
this sub-group that has quite a few common features with the Philistine 1 assem- 


blage. 


It should be emphasised that the tripartite division of LC IIIA pottery proposed 
here is in complete contrast to the way the Cypriote wheel-made assemblage is 
normally seen in the current research. Since it is usually claimed that these three 
sub-groups cannot be clearly defined and are parts of the same phenomenon, they 
are put together and designated WPW III.”4 Only a few scholars still insist on see- 
ing the LH IIIC-style (‘Mycenaean IIIC:1b’) pottery from Cyprus as a distinct 
phenomenon.” The rejection of the old (and, indeed, very problematic) concept of 
a distinct “Mycenaean IIIC:1b' ceramic style was not followed by a detailed alterna- 
tive typology, and this created the situation when this assemblage is defined in very 
broad, inclusive and vague terms." As far as Philistine pottery is concerned, in my 
opinion, Killebrew and Sherratt correctly noted the similarities between some 
specific shapes and decorative motifs within the WPW III ware, on the one hand, 
and the Philistine 1 assemblage on the other. However, since they consider the 
WPW II as one unit, their more general contention that both assemblages, in their 
entirety, are closely associated, appears to be problematic. 


Implications of Ceramic Aanalysis 


Vessel function: Philistine Cooking Vessels as Evidence for Migration 
The appearance of cooking vessels of the direct Aegean (rather than Cypriote) der- 
ivation in Philistia is a significant indicator of the appearance of Aegean immigrants. 


75 Tacovou 2006, 203. 

74 See Sherratt 1991; Kling 2000; Steel 2004, 191-94; Voskos and Knapp 2008. 
75 For example, Karageorghis and Demas 1988, 216. 

7° For a similar view, see Gagne 2006-07. 
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As foodways are inherently conservative, they change slowly,” but the archaeologi- 
cal record of Late Bronze Age Canaan is sufficiently clear to indicate that the 
appearance of this type of cooking pot (and, by implication, of Aegean culinary 
practices) was sudden. In the earliest Philistine level at Ekron (Stratum VII) they 
completely replaced local-tradition cooking pots, which started to slowly reappear 
only in subsequent stratigraphic phases./? And since distinct foodways, with their 
related lifestyle and beliefs, have ethnos-defining significance,” it can be concluded 
that the sudden appearance of Aegean-style cooking jugs in southern Canaan implies 
the emergence of a new ethnic group.?? The appearance of other Aegean-style 
household objects in Philistia, such as cylindrical loom weights, further strengthens 
this conclusion.?! The interpretation proposed here contradicts the view that the 
appearance of cooking jugs in Philistia was a result of cultural diffusion as part of 
‘close economic and cultural interaction with that island [Cyprus]'.?? It should be 
mentioned additionally that the comparison between Philistine cooking jugs 
and the Ugaritic influence on built tombs at Enkomi? has an additional weakness 
of equating diffusion patterns of elite, monumental types of architecture with 
low-level, portable household objects. 


Vessel Form: Analogies and Differences between Cyprus and Philistia 

The evidence of vessel shapes and decorative motifs presented above shows that the 
conclusion reached by Dothan and me that the closest parallels to the Philistine 
1 pottery come from Cyprus, has to be modified. A limited repertoire of forms and 
decorative motifs, a predominance of bell-shaped bowls, kraters and small carinated 
bowls over all the other types, is indeed a distinct common characteristic of locally 


77 Franken and London 1995, 218-21. 

7$ Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 30. Cooking pots produced in the local Canaanite tradition are 
relatively large krater-like vessels with thick walls, wide openings, and rounded bases, and are usually 
handleless. These vessels were made of special cooking ware, and were heated from below, presumably 
on an open fire. In contrast, Philistine cooking jugs are small closed vessels with thin walls, restricted 
openings, and disc bases and have one or two handles. Most of these vessels were made of regular 
(non-cooking) ware, and during cooking they were placed next to the source of heat (burning embers 
or coals), resulting in typical burn marks on their sides. Canaanite-tradition cooking vessels were used 
for relatively fast, high-heat cooking of semi-liquid food for a large group of people, while Philistine 
cooking jugs were utilized for slow cooking of small amounts of liquid dishes. For details and further 
references, see Ben-Shlomo et al. 2008. 

7? For example, Counihan and van Esterik 1997; Mintz and du Bois 2002, with further references. 
See also Bunimovitz and Yasur-Landau 1996. 
3! Yasur-Landau 2010, 267—70. 
82 Sherratt 1998, 303. 
85 Sherratt 1998, 303. 
84 Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 44. 
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produced LH IIIC-style pottery from Cyprus and Philistia. According to Killebrew,®° 
this common feature is another indication of the (mainly) Cypriote origin of the 
Philistine immigrants. In contrast, Yasur-Landau argued that the limited composi- 
tion of the Philistine 1 assemblage includes, nonetheless, most of the main types 
which are expected to be included in any Aegean-style assemblage, especially con- 
sidering the variability in the repertoire of individual Aegean sites. In my view, 
however, the Philistine 1 assemblage includes very few household and commercial 
containers and is clearly limited in terms of the range of vessel shapes and decorative 
motifs." In any case, the limited range of types, in itself, cannot point to the origin 
and significance of the assemblage, and certainly can be a result of migration. 

When individual vessel types and decorative motifs are analysed, it appears that, 
in a number of cases, Philistine 1 features have parallels in the Aegean but not on 
Cyprus (for example, round-sided bowls with horizontal handles and pictorial 
designs arranged in a continuous panelled register). On the whole, it is quite clear 
that Philistine 1 and Cypriote ceramics bear the same degree of resemblance to 
LH IIIC pottery from the Aegean, and Aegean parallels to the Philistine 1 ceramic 
features are at least as significant as the Cypriote ones. With the exception of feed- 
ing bottles, all Philistine 1 types that have parallels on Cyprus, have parallels in the 
Aegean as well. If the earliest Philistine pottery bears the same degree of resemblance 
to contemporary Aegean wares as to the Aegean-style pottery produced on Cyprus, 
then the island has no advantage over the Aegean region with respect to the issue 
of the Philistines’ origin. These observations, as well as the lack of Cypriote-tradi- 
tion features in Philistia, strongly suggest that Aegean-style material culture assem- 
blages from both Cyprus and Philistia (and, by implication, their producers and 
users) have a common origin in the Aegean.? 

This conclusion goes contra to the notion of Cyprus as the origin of the popula- 
tion that migrated to the southern Levant during the LH IIIC period, and that the 
first Philistine settlers were in fact Aegeanised Cypriotes. Another repercussion of this 
conclusion concerns the attempts to interpret the evidence from Philistia through 
the Cypriote perspective. Many recent reconstructions of the cultural dynamics in 


85 Killebrew 2005, 230, n. 102. 

86 Yasur-Landau 2010, 262-63. 

87 See also Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 44; the suggested reason for this restricted repertoire is 
presented below. 

88 For example, Schwartz 1970; Burmeister 2000. 

9? For a similar view, see Yasur-Landau 2010, 328. It should be emphasised that this conclusion 
refers to the origin of the majority of the migrants, but does not negate the possibility that some set- 
tlers arrived to southern Canaan from other regions, such as northern Syria, Cilicia, or Cyprus (see, 
in particular, Sweeney and Yasur-Landau 1999). It is also quite possible that various groups of the 
immigrants originated from different regions within the Aegean. 
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the eastern Mediterranean during the period under discussion, first and foremost 
those of Sherratt,” are heavily based on the evidence from Cyprus, which is then 
interpolated on other geographical areas, first and foremost on Philistia. Because of 
its location and the relatively advanced state of exploration, Cyprus is widely (and 
correctly) considered to be a key geographical region for the examination of his- 
torical processes that took place in the eastern Mediterranean, including the phe- 
nomenon of Philsitine culture. Yet, when reconstructing the emergence of the 
Philistine culture, the significant differences between Cyprus and Philistia should 
not be underestimated. Even if a gradual replacement of Aegean imports by locally 
produced Aegeanising pottery (WPW III) can be seen on Cyprus, the evidence from 
the southern Levant shows a very different picture. Cyprus maintained close con- 
tacts with the central Mediterranean during the entire Late Bronze Age and earlier?! 
These contacts resulted in the gradual integration of many Aegean traits (related to 
architecture, cult, ceramic production, etc.) within the material culture of the island. 
By the end of the LC II period, the local Cypriote material culture included many 
Aegean-style and hybrid Aegean/Cypriote features, such as numerous local imita- 
tions of Aegean wares (for example, ‘Late Mycenaean IIIB' and Rude Style pottery). 
As a result, the appearance of any new Aegean-style element in the archaeological 
record of the LC IIIA period is (perhaps understandably) perceived not as an excep- 
tional, outstanding feature, but as part of the general, long-term interaction phe- 
nomenon.” Given this situation, any attempt to isolate a migration-related assem- 
blage within this continuum is a difficult task, and this is particularly relevant to 
the material culture assemblage purportedly related to Aegean immigrants to 
Cyprus, analogous to the Philistine settlement of southern Canaan.?? 

In contrast, due to the geographical location of Canaan as well as other factors, 
Aegean influence in this region during the Late Bronze Age was always limited to 
sporadically distributed luxury items of selected types, and the impact of Aegean 
culture there was never strong. For example, Enkomi received more Mycenaean 
imports than Ugarit and other sites on the Levantine coast, perhaps with the excep- 
tion of Sarepta.” Aegean merchants are not attested in documents from Ugarit,” 


9? Sherratt 1998; 2003. 

?! Cadogan 1993; 2005; Voskos and Knapp 2008, and additional references therein. 

See, lately, Iacovou 2006, 192, and especially n. 20. 

> Bunimovitz and Yasur-Landau 1996, 94-95. Significantly, Iacovou (2008) postulates the Greek 
migration to Cyprus at the end of the Late Bronze Age primarily on the basis of later linguistic evi- 
dence. According to her, ‘archaeology ... has been unable to isolate the material corpora of an immi- 
grant influx...’ (lacovou 2008, 631). 

94 Bell 2006. 

?5 Singer 1999, 676. Although two recently published Akkadian letters from the House of Urtenu 


might refer to contacts between Ugaritic and Aegean (Ahhiyawan) merchants, these contacts took place 
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and the dominant scholarly opinion is that Aegean trade with the Levant was con- 
ducted through Cypriote mediators.?? Local imitations of Aegean wares are rare in 
Late Bronze Age Canaan, and almost no features of Aegean lifestyle penetrated this 
region before Philistine settlement.” However, it is precisely this lack of the ‘back- 
ground noise' of prolonged direct contacts with the Aegean and of the continuous 
influx of Aegean traits that makes it easier to isolate new Aegean elements in the 
archaeological record of southern Canaan. This is especially true with reference to 
the earliest Philistine assemblage, which clearly stands out from the local cultural 
background, and is accompanied by a clear break in many aspects of the archaeo- 
logical record. It follows that not only the Cypriote evidence cannot be easily inter- 
polated on Philistia, but also that the evidence from the latter region can perhaps 
help to better understand the dynamics of cultural contacts between Cyprus and 
the Aegean. 


Interpretation and Conclusions 


Two Viewpoints on the First Philistines 

The previous studies of Philistine 1 pottery,”® as well as the ceramic analysis pre- 
sented above, indicate that the general LH IIIC Aegean ‘flavour’ of this ware is 
unmistakable, but, in spite of the availability of an excellent region-by-region survey 
of the decorated Aegean pottery,” it is impossible to point out the exact region 


within the Aegean that constitutes a source of inspiration for the Philistine 1 style, !9? 


101 


and, due to the possible mixed origins of the migrating population,?! the very 


in south-western Anatolia and not in the Levant (see Singer 2006; for a different interpretation, see 
Bryce 2010, 51). 

% For example, Hankey 1967; Merrillees 1974, 8; Hirschfeld 2004. For a slightly different per- 
spective, see Bachhuber 2006. Note, however, that some Aegean merchants took part in this activity 
as well, as attested, for example, by the Uluburun shipwreck, which is best seen as an Aegean com- 
mercial ship (see Cline and Yasur-Landau 2007, with references). 

” See also Yasur-Landau 2010, 194-200. 

°8 Dothan and Zukerman 2004; Killebrew 2006, 219-30; Yasur-Landau 2010, 243—54. 

?? Mountjoy 1999. 

100 Tt should be noted that Mountjoy's study does not deal with pottery from Crete, and the role 
of the island in Philistine settlement clearly requires further exploration (see Hitchcock forthcoming 
for an initial step in this direction). Numerous types of distinctly Cretan-style artifacts, such as pithoi 
and cooking pots, are unknown in Philistia; parallels with many Philistine 1 ceramic shapes and 
decorations are lacking in 13th-12th-century Crete. Iconographic connections between the two 
regions are explored by Meiberg (2011), and the motif of antithetic tongues on Philistine 1 pottery 
has possible Cretan pedigrees (Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 38). For the interaction between Crete 
and the eastern Mediterranean at the end of the Late Bronze Age, see Hitchcock 2008. 

101 See above, n. 89. 
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assumption that there should be such a limited region is problematic. Moreover, 
many morphological and decorative details of the Philistine 1 style, such as basin 
shape and bird motif, have no exact parallels elsewhere. Most importantly, as men- 
tioned above, many common LH IIIC types and decorative motifs are very rare or 
not attested in Philistia (incidentally, the locally produced Aegeanising assemblages 
1? and from Cyprus! exhibit the 
same qualities: the general style is clearly based on LH IIIC prototypes, but the 


from Tarsus and other south-east Anatolian sites 


exact Aegean parallels for complex designs are lacking). The differences between the 
Aegean and Philistia go beyond what might be expected from ‘normal’ regional 
differences in the LH IIIC-style pottery.!?4 The Philistine 1 pottery, therefore, can- 
not be straightforwardly explained as the LH IIIC pottery style transposed to 
another region by Aegean immigrants. !9? 

In order to make the next step in the exploration of this conundrum, it is neces- 
sary to re-formulate the existing views on the Philistine problem with respect to the 
approaches previously adopted by scholars. When viewed ‘from the outside’ (that 
is, focusing on the /ongue durée cultural developments in the entire Mediterranean 
region), the earliest material culture of Philistia may look like a not-so-special case 
of Aegeanisation of the eastern Mediterranean that benefited from the attention the 
Philistines received in the Bible. This is because many Aegean-style elements of this 
culture are indeed shared with other regions, and it is perhaps only logical to link 
between the closest among these regions (that is, Cyprus) with the subject of com- 
parison (Philistia), and to see the evidence from both of these areas as reflecting the 
same long-term cultural process. 

However, when viewed ‘from the inside’ (i.e. from the regional, southern Levan- 
tine perspective), the earliest Philistine assemblage appears to be quite exceptional, 
especially because of its sudden appearance, its numerous foreign features (including 
domestic ones), its extremely limited geographical extent, clear-cut boundaries, the 
lack of parallel phenomena in nearby regions and the significant discontinuity with 
the previous period. These observations comprise an ample set of archaeological 
indications for migration of a population from a different cultural realm.!% 

Both of these perspectives account for some aspects of Philistine 1 pottery, 
but do not provide an explanation for many others. It seems that, in order to 


102 Sherratt and Crouwel 1987; Mountjoy 2005. 

103 Kling 1989; 2000. 

104 For regional differences in Aegean pottery styles during LH IIC, see Mountjoy 1999, 44-47, 
50—51. 

105 For a somewhat different view, see Dothan 2003, 196; Yasur-Landau 2010, passim. 

106 Bunimovitz and Yasur-Landau 1996. For some recent discussions of archaeological identifica- 
tion of migration, see Anthony 1990; 1997; Härke 1998; Burmeister 2000; Frankel 2000. 
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provide a somewhat more comprehensive account for the various traits of the Phil- 
istine 1 assemblage, there is a necessity for some sort of combination between the 
two approaches. As will be shown below, in order to sustain the notion of the 
Aegean migration of the Philistines, there is no need to reject in toto the Cyprus- 
centred interpretations of the earliest Philistine ceramics proposed by Sherratt and 
Killebrew. The understanding of Philistine culture in terms of the longue durée, 
promoted by Sherratt, is a valuable contribution, but must be balanced with an 
equal attention to specific historical events. According to a number of recent discus- 
sions of the Annales school of socio-historical thought, events can make a significant 
impact on long-term socio-cultural processes.!?" In this respect, the theory proposed 
by Killebrew represents a significant advance in our understanding of Philistine 
settlement, as it combines the idea of Philistine culture as an outcome of a long- 
term process (the Aegeanisation of the eastern Mediterranean) with the view that 
the immediate cause of its emergence is a migration, i.e. a specific historical event. 


Philistine 1 Pottery as a Boundary-Defining Phenomenon 

The following interpretation of the earliest Philistine ceramics exists on two com- 
plementary levels. The first level, already treated above, is the examination of the 
assemblage from a local perspective, ‘from the inside’, focusing on the specific 
regional phenomena and their historical implications. The second level is the clari- 
fication of the boundary-defining symbolic significance of this ware by examining 
it ‘from the outside’, in the global Mediterranean context. In order to do that, some 
short remarks on archaeological definitions of culture and ethnicity are needed. 


108 the archaeological 


Over three decades after the seminal article of Kramer, 
identification of ethnicity is still an extremely problematic field of study. Yet the 
concept of ethnicity is widely used in archaeological research up to this day, both 
because, in many cases, it represents a convenient (when not too misleading) 
descriptive category, and, more importantly, because its interpretative potential, 
even in well-explored instances, is still not exhausted.!” On the theoretical level, 
two distinct approaches to ethnicity have been developed during recent decades. 
The first, more traditional approach emphasises shared lifestyle, social practices, 


110 


language and origin,!? while the second, currently more popular approach stresses 


an interaction with other similar groups and a subjective selection of specific features 


107 Burke 1990; Bintliff 1991; Snodgrass 1991. 

108 Kramer 1977. 

109 For example, Hodder 1991b; Emberling 1997; Jones 1997; Faust 2006. 

For example, Geertz 1973; Grosby 1997. For a recent attempt to define various ethnic groups 


in the Iron Age I southern Levant, including the Philistines, based upon a list of cultural traits, see 
Dever 2007, 54, tabl. 1. 
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that define the cultural border between them.!!! With reference to archaeological 
identifications of ethnicity, the first approach stresses the material expression of 
stable cultural characteristics, defining the ethnic group ‘from the inside’, while the 
second approach looks on the concept of ethnos ‘from the outside’, and deals with 
material expression of temporary, ‘situational’ symbolic features, depending on the 
circumstances of interaction between the ethnic group and its neighbours at any 
given time.!!? 

In recent anthropological thinking, these two approaches are regarded as not 
contrasting but complementary, as they stress different aspects of essentially the 
same phenomenon (for example, the assemblage of Philistine cultural traits, as in 
the case under discussion). Thus, Keyes, Smith, Eriksen and others understood the 
concept of ethnicity as a dual phenomenon, combining, in various ways, its 'pri- 
mordial’ and ‘situational’ aspects.!? In archaeological research, the combined appli- 
cation of both approaches appears to be a useful interpretative tool.!!^ This notion 
is not only a convenient conceptual framework for the definition of cultural entities 
and their corresponding material culture assemblages (as in the culture-historical 
approach in archaeology),!? but also sees ethnos as a cultural unit that creates and 
maintains boundaries. And, if certain material culture traits can be given boundary- 
defining interpretation, the concept of ethnicity can be used not only for classifica- 
tion and description of archaeological phenomena, but also for their explanation.!!* 

The characteristics of Philistine 1 pottery, as delineated above, can be coherently 
explained only if symbolic properties of this ware are analysed and then taken into 
account.!!7 The explanation suggested here sees the LH IIIC style, with all its 
regional variations throughout the central and eastern Mediterranean, as a reference 
point for the Philistine 1 style, a reference point outside Philistia and inside the 
realm of the origin of the settlers. As argued above, the Philistine 1 assemblage 
represents a selection of shapes and motifs common in the LH IIIC Aegean, and it 
does not conform to any specific Aegean regional style. The repertoire of vessel types 
and decorative motifs of Philistine 1 ware can be regarded as reflecting the common 
denominator among the variety of regional styles of Aegean and Aegeanising pottery. 


111 Barth 1969a-b; Just 1989; Pohl 1998; Sewell 1999a-b; and various papers in Dougherty and 
Kurke 2003 and in Derks and Roymans 2009. 

112 For example, Hodder 1982. 

113 Keyes 1981; Smith 1986; Eriksen 1991. See additional references in Emberling 1997, 306. 

114 Hall 1995. 

115 See Childe 1929, v-vi; 1956. 

116 Jones 1997, 15-28. 

!7 Needless to say, many material culture traits are related to types of identity other than ethnic- 
ity, as elaborated in various papers in Stark 1998. The discussion of these aspects of Philistine material 
culture is outside the scope of this paper. 
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In order to sustain this symbolic value, only the most stylistically prominent, com- 
mon and culturally acceptable features of this style were adopted. Indeed, bell- 
shaped bowls and kraters, carinated bowls with strap handles, and various spiral 
designs, comprise the vast majority of Philistine 1 ceramic features, and can also be 
found in every local LH IIIC style throughout the Aegean and the eastern 
Mediterranean. In contrast, other ceramic types, such as amphoroid kraters, mugs, 
trays, cups (FS 215 and FS 240), etc., rare or absent in the Philistine 1 assemblage, 


113 and thus could not embody the 


were not represented in every part of the Aegean, 
generic ‘Aegean culture’ in the eyes of the Philistine settlers. It can be also suggested 
that some of these vessel types, such as kylikes and amphoroid kraters, were sym- 
bolically linked with LH IIIB-C Aegean elites!? and did not fit the lifestyle of the 
early Philistines who distanced themselves from the old Aegean status symbols as a 
differentiating strategy. It seems that decorated Philistine 1 fine wares were used 
mainly to express Philistine group identity during eating and drinking.'” The Phil- 
istine 1 style was occasionally ‘updated’ to reflect general developments in the 
LH IIC wares of the Aegean, ?! but, apart from that, the local artisans had a free- 
dom to develop their own variants of LH IIIC-style wares.!” 

The consistent lack of local Cypriote vessel types in the Philistine 1 assemblage 
is significant too. This can be a result of various factors: the availability of function- 
ally equivalent local pottery, specific trade patterns of this ware, or its symbolic 
significance for the potential users. In light of the above, the first two possibilities 
can be dismissed immediately. Some ‘missing’ Cypriote types, such as pithoi and 
wall brackets, had no functional equivalents among Philistine or Canaanite-tradi- 
tion wares. Moreover, ceramics and other objects of Cypriote style reappeared in 
Philistia in the mid-Iron Age I, either as imports or as local imitations. Among these 
are bottles, one-handled bowls, notched scapulae, wavy-band pithoi (in small num- 
bers), bronze wheeled cult stands, and painted designs on pottery with close Cyp- 
riote links.'?? These items were lacking only during the initial, formative phase of 
Philistine settlement. Thus, the function of these items per se cannot account for 
their absence earlier. 


118 See, for example, Mountjoy 1999, passim; Popham et al. 2006. 

19 Yasur-Landau 2010, 135-38. 

120 For a complementary understanding of these and other objects on another, functional level, 
see below. 

?! Dothan and Zukerman 2004, 36, 44. 

122 Closed containers were mainly of Canaanite style, perhaps, inter alia, because decorated 
Aegean-style containers had no symbolic message to convey in the near-absence of international trade, 
and the private use of cheaper and easily available Canaanite-style substitutions was considered more 
practical. 
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As far as trade patterns in Cypriote wares are concerned, it should be mentioned 
that the decentralised Cypriote trade could not be easily prohibited by establishing 
an embargo, and the same is even truer for imitations of Cypriote items abroad. 
Moreover, such trade and the production of local imitations in fact took place in 
the region immediately to the north of Philistia.'** It therefore can be concluded 
that the reason for the lack of Cypriote-style items should be sought within Philis- 
tia itself. Some of these Cypriote objects, such as cooking pots and wall brackets, 
were perhaps irrelevant for the early Philistine lifestyle, but others, such as small 
decorated containers and dining ware, could (theoretically) be integrated within 
Philistine material culture without any adjustments. Yet, no such attempt is reflected 
in the archaeological record from Philistia. 

These observations lead to the conclusion that the absence of Cypriote-style 
objects in earliest Philistine settlements suggests a conscious choice of consumers 
not to use them. The only possible obstacle to the use of these objects was their 
symbolic association with Cyprus, because the early Philistine settlers did not want 
to associate or to identify themselves with the island and its inhabitants. The rejected 
Cypriote traits did not belong to the former cultural makeup of the immigrants, 
but to a neighbouring culture with which the immigrants were closely familiar. 


Cyprus as a Reference Point’ of Early Philistine Culture 
In my view, it is because of the central role of Cyprus in the Late Bronze Age inter- 
national relations (which turned its culture into a major and clearly recognisable 
‘reference point), and because, being a result of the same migration process, 
early Philistine culture shared a number of important common features with the 
Aegeanising Cypriote assemblage, that it was important for the Philistines to empha- 
sise their separateness in the crucial first stage of their settlement and formation of 
their culture. This interpretation of the special character of Philistine 1 pottery is 
based on the nature of the items that are missing, and not only on the items that 
actually comprise the assemblage. Such a method is in accord with the understand- 
ing of the cultural boundary as based on the perception of difference, i.e. of features 
that are present in one culture but are absent in another.'? 

The suggested symbolic properties of Philistine 1 pottery can be summarised in 
the two following points: 


1) The repertoire of Philistine 1 wares is a result of a selection of the most common 
LH IIIC types and motifs in order to create a symbolic representation of a 
generic Aegean style; 


124 Gilboa 2001; 2005. 
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2) The composition of ceramic assemblages of the earliest Philistine strata suggests 
a rejection of Cypriote ceramic style by the Philistine settlers in order to empha- 


sise their differences from the Cypriots.!?° 


The earliest Philistine culture was short-lived, since the transformation of Philistine 
culture started immediately after the settlement." The Egyptian withdrawal from 
southern Canaan, and the resulting power vacuum in the region, facilitated the 
establishment of connections with the neighbouring regions, and further affected 
the cultural makeup of Philistia. Several decades after the beginning of Philistine 
settlement, the (archaeologically detectable) contacts with Cyprus were established, 
and Cypriote-style features started to appear in the Philistine cultural makeup. 
At this stage, the need for the rejection of the Cypriote material culture apparently 
ceased to exist. The boundary between these two cultures, reflected in the special 
characteristics of Philistine 1 pottery, was situational, purpose-oriented and 
short-lived, fitting a recent definition of this concept by Barth: ‘A boundary is a 
particular conceptual construct that people sometimes impress on the world. ?? 

It should be stressed that the approach that focuses on symbolic and boundary- 
defining properties of archaeological phenomena cannot account for some other 
important features of early Philistine culture, such as a wide variety of household items 
of foreign derivation. The absence of local Cypriote-style items is observed also among 
the household vessels and tools, indicating that these objects could not fit the way 
of life of the early Philistine settlers. The “Aegeanness’ of the Philistine 1 assemblage 
was not only symbolic but also functional, and was related to real, long-established 
practices, partially recreated (or, rather, reconstructed) in the new place of settlement. 
At the initial stage of Philistine settlement, the use of deep (bell-shaped) bowls 
for eating and drinking, of jugs for cooking, of cylindrical loom weights for weaving, 
and of pebbled hearths for cooking and heating, cannot be explained merely as 
instruments for the maintenance and/or creation of cultural boundary or as foci 
for group self-identification. These objects and installations also met the needs of 
the settlers for familiar environment, and were functionally indispensable for the 


126 Tt should be clearly stated that these conclusions concerning the symbolic status of Philistine 
pottery should be regarded as hypothetical, since there is (and will be) no suitable general theory of 
cognition and theory-based cognitive archaeology to validate or refute theories about mental concepts 
used by past societies (Hodder 1992, 104-07; Flannery and Marcus 1996; Barth 2000). Similarly, 
the advantage of many recent theories concerning the symbolic significance of IA I Philistine pottery 
(Bunimovitz and Faust 2001; Sharon 2001; Bloch-Smith 2003, 213-14; Gilboa 2005; Gilboa et al. 
2006; Faust 2006) is in their considerable explanatory and insight-giving potential, but their validity 
cannot be demonstrated. 
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128 Barth 2000, 19. 
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maintenance of their traditional lifestyle. As argued by Hegmon, Barth’s Ethnic Groups 
and Boundaries ‘strikes an optimistic note for archaeologists, who are more likely to 
be able to discover the existence of boundaries than to understand the specific content 
of bounded units.’ !” In the case of Iron Age Philistia, however, the fortunate combi- 
nation of historical and archaeological sources, and the relatively advanced state of 
research, make it possible to elucidate both the Philistine boundaries and the cultural 
contents they define. 

Such an understanding of early Philistine culture fits the above mentioned notion 
of ethnicity as a dual phenomenon that combines relatively conservative ‘core’ features 
that stem from the common tradition, and temporal features that answer the specific 
short-term needs for group self-identification in the changing environment by creating 
cultural boundaries. The suggested twofold concept of cultural core and cultural 
boundary appears to be most useful in explaining the emergence of Philistine culture, 
and, at least to some extent, in bridging the different approaches to Philistine settle- 
ment. According to this concept, the core of Philistine culture is defined ‘from within’, 
and reflects the Aegean cultural tradition of the immigrants. In contrast, the boundary 
of Philistine culture is defined 'from the outside', with reference to its Aegean(ised) 
neighbours. Among these neighbours, Cyprus shared a number of common features 
with Early Iron Age Philistia, and represented a natural reference point for Philistine 
self-definition. In this respect, the island indeed played a crucial, vital role in the 
emergence of Philistine culture. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE: 
INTRA-ANATOLIA INTERACTION CA. 1000-540 BC 
AND THE TRANSMISSION OF THE ALPHABET* 


ERIK VAN DONGEN 


Abstract 

Through an analysis of the textual and archaeological material, this article presents a new, 
up-to-date overview of the history and mechanisms of Iron Age Anatolian overland interac- 
tion, a much-neglected subject. Among other points, the overview demonstrates the impor- 
tance of Phrygia in this context, and that Lydia did not take over its international contacts 
completely. A case study of the transmission of the alphabet in light of the insights gained 
concludes the article. A new theory is proposed, according to which the Phrygian and Greek 
alphabets had a common origin in Cilicia, in the late 9th century BC. 


1. Introduction 
What position did Anatolia occupy in the interactions of the wider eastern Mediter- 
ranean? The concept of the area as a ‘bridge’ between East and West is nothing 
new; in fact, one might call it a topos.! Nonetheless, especially for the period of cz. 
1000-540 BC - i.e. between the migrations that marked the end of the Late Bronze 
Age and the conquest of all of south-western Asia by the Persians — not much effort 
has been put into explaining how Anatolia functioned as such. Of course, some 
studies on the subject exist;? but generally speaking, scholars have preferred to focus 
on interaction by sea, assigning to overland routes a position in the margins, or even 
ignoring their possibility altogether.? 

The reason for this is probably a perceived relative scarcity of textual and archaeo- 
logical evidence for intra-Anatolian overland interaction. Much more information 


* Work on this article was funded by the Niilo Helander Foundation and the Academy of Finland 
FiDiPro Project “The Intellectual Heritage of the Ancient Near East’. An earlier version of Sections 2 
and 3 first appeared in my PhD thesis (van Dongen 2010), but they have been significantly revised 
and expanded since. A draft of the current version was read at the 57th Rencontre Assyriologique 
Internationale in Rome (2011). For comments and suggestions, I would like to thank my PhD super- 
visors, Amélie Kuhrt and Hans van Wees, as well as Robert Rollinger, the audience of the Rome 
Rencontre and the anonymous referees of AWE. Any remaining errors are, of course, my own. 

! Greaves 2007; Marek 2010, 17-35. 

? For example Mazzarino 1947; Birmingham 1961; Young 1978; Burkert 1998. 

? No mention at all in general studies on interaction such as Morris 1997; West 1997; Lane Fox 
2008; Rutherford 2009. 
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used to be available concerning maritime routes. This, however, no longer applies. 
New archaeological material unearthed in the past few decades has considerably 
improved our knowledge of Anatolian history in the period under consideration. So 
why do overland routes continue to be a marginal subject nonetheless? Two reasons 
can be adduced. First, the new evidence might still be too recent. Perhaps it has not 
yet been disseminated widely enough to reach all those who are not directly interested 
in Anatolian archaeology.‘ Second, because there used to be very little archaeological 
evidence for Anatolia, studies centred mostly on the available textual sources. As this 
has become customary in the meantime, new archaeological evidence does not influ- 
ence existing discussions as much as might have been expected.? 

But surely, any ideas about intra-Anatolian interaction should be based on 
archaeological evidence first, now that it is sufficiently available. Below, therefore, 
in an attempt to improve general awareness of its existence, I will provide an over- 
view of the relevant archaeological material (Section 3). To get the picture of intra- 
Anatolian interaction complete, however, I will begin by discussing the textual 
evidence (Section 2). Conclusions that follow from these overviews are summed up 
in Section 4.° Additionally, as a case study intended to demonstrate the relevance 
of revising the position of Anatolia in the interactions of the wider eastern Mediter- 
ranean, I will present a new hypothesis for the spread of the Phoenician alphabet 
to Phrygia and the Aegean (Section 5). Thus, I hope that this article will contribute 
towards a higher awareness and more positive appreciation of the significance of 
overland interactions in Iron Age Anatolia. 

Two more remarks. Phrygia may seem to feature relatively strongly in the discus- 
sion below. This is not an attempt to draw this area to the centre of attention; it is 
simply a reflection of what I think the currently available evidence implies. Also, 
with this article, I do not mean to suggest that the overland routes were more 
important than the maritime ones. In my opinion, traffic by sea is still likely to have 
been more intensive than overland. I just think that the overland routes were not 
as insignificant as is often suggested, and that hence both the maritime and overland 
variants should be taken into account.’ 


^ See, for example, S. Hawkins 2010, 219, where the Gordion Destruction Level (see below) is 
still dated to ca. 700 BC and related to an attack by the Cimmerians. 

? See, for example, the recent discussion about the Anatolian context of the Zad, in which textual 
evidence is used almost exclusively (Rollinger 2004; Högemann 2005, with further references; to be 
fair, I should note that archaeological evidence features much more strongly in the references to this 
discussion sprinkled throughout Rollinger 2007). 

é I have written on Aegean-Anatolian interaction in this period before, in van Dongen 2007, 
29-30. That account should be considered superseded by the current article. 

7 Further discussion in Wiesehöfer 2011. To my mind, however, his conclusion is too negative 
about the overland routes. 
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I will not provide a general overview of Anatolian history in the period under con- 
sideration in this article. With three books on ancient Anatolia just out, there is no 
need here for such an account.? (Note that none of these books pay much attention to 
intra-Anatolian interaction, highlighting again the need for discussion of this subject.) 
Nonetheless, two recent advances in our knowledge should briefly be mentioned. 

The first concerns Phrygian chronology and the aforementioned Gordion Destruc- 
tion Level. When excavators in Gordion found this level in the 1950s, various textual 
and archaeological evidence led them to date it to ca. 700 BC. Subsequently, reconstruc- 
tions of Phrygian history were shaped around this marker, such as the Cimmerian 
invasion mentioned in Greek sources, which was supposed to have been the cause of 
the destruction. In recent years, however, the results of radiocarbon and dendrochrono- 
logical research have necessitated pushing back the date of the Destruction Level by 
about a century, to the late 9th century BC. As a consequence, the idea that the destruc- 
tion was caused by a Cimmerian attack has been abandoned, for the Cimmerians 
appeared in Anatolia only at the end of the 8th century BC. An alternative explanation 
for the destruction has not yet been found; perhaps it was just an accident? 

Second, it deserves repeating that Cyrus’ campaign against Lydia did not neces- 
sarily take place in 547 BC. The idea that it did derives from a misreading of 
Babylonian Chronicle 7 (‘Nabonidus Chronicle) II 15-17, which reports on a 
campaign by Cyrus in this year against a country the name of which is broken. 
Scholars used to read '*"*'/7'-[' here (i.e. ‘the land of Ly[dia]’), but it has now been 
established that the sign read as ‘LU’ is in fact ‘Ú’. Cyrus hence probably campaigned 
against the kingdom of Urartu ("4 -[raš-tw). As the Greek and Roman authors 
describing the fall of Sardis cannot be relied upon for chronological information, 
we are thus left without evidence for the exact date of Cyrus' Anatolian campaign. 
Nonetheless, a date in the mid-540s still seems most likely.!? 


2. Textual Evidence 

Written sources provide various useful pointers concerning intra-Anatolian interac- 
tion. Nonetheless, caution is required. For example, Herodotus mentions that the 
Greeks adopted helmet and shield accessories from the Carians (1. 171. 4). This 
implies interaction. But archaeological information is required to be able to verify 
whether this information is correct, and what period it refers to exactly.!! 


8 Sagona and Zimansky 2009; Marek 2010; Steadman and McMahon 2011. 

? Foran overview of the issues concerning the Gordion Destruction Level and Phrygian chronol- 
ogy, see Voigt 2009. 

10 See Rollinger 2008, 56-61; Roosevelt 2009, 26, with further references. 

11 [n fact, on the ‘Carian’ helmet, see below n. 43. 
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More useful is Herodotus' remark that Midas of Phrygia had been the first foreign 
ruler to send dedications to Delphi (1. 14). Since Herodotus mentions specifically 
where the throne that Midas sent is to be found, it apparently was still visible in his 
own time, and obviously Phrygian in style. This gives the account a reliable ring. Still, 
some objections against taking this story too literally can be raised. As Ehrhardt 
argued, Midas was a legendary king for the Greeks, whose wealth had become a liter- 
ary topos. If there was doubt as to who had sent the throne, Midas was the most 
obvious candidate to ascribe it to.'? Further, it is unsure when Delphi acquired such 
a status that foreign rulers would dedicate objects there. Perhaps this was not before 
the late 7th century BC.'? Midas is traditionally positioned about a century earlier. 
On the other hand, it is now thought that references to Midas in Greek and Neo- 
Assyrian sources actually refer to multiple kings with the same name, the last of whom 
may have reigned around 600 BC." And even if none of these Midases had dedicated 
the throne, it remains likely that there was indeed a Phrygian-style throne in Delphi 
in the time of Herodotus, which had been there for quite a while already, and may 
thus well have been sent by some Phrygian in the 6th, or even 7th, century BC.” 

Similar arguments apply to Herodotus' claim that Gyges of Lydia sent gifts to 
Delphi to thank the oracle for its support of his violent accession to the throne (1. 
13-14). Apart from if Gyges asked for it, there seems to be no reason why the oracle 
of Delphi would have any involvement in this event. Herodotus' remark that the gold 
and silver that Gyges sent was called ‘Gygian’ in Delphi is also suspect. This is an 
unusual kind of label, which suggests that the object had something to do with Gyges 
in the minds of the people from Delphi rather than in actual fact. Still, the possibility 
remains that the nickname ‘Gygian’ stems from the objects having been made from 
precious metals imported from Lydia in the time of Gyges. Further, there is no reason 
to doubt the reports of dedications at Delphi by Alyattes and Croesus." 

Clearly relevant are the references in the Jiad to Carians, Lycians and Phrygians 
fighting with the Trojan army." Specific information cannot be derived from this, 
but at least it makes clear that the Greeks were aware of these three groups of peo- 
ple by the time of the composition of the Jiad, i.e. the 8th or early 7th century BC. 
Evidence for more specific knowledge is provided by the references to Lydian kings, 


12 Ehrhardt 2005, 100-01. 

13 Ulf 1997; Scott 2010, 45-46. 

14 Berndt-Erséz 2008. If any king with the name of Midas indeed married a Greek woman called 
Hermodike or Demodike, it may also most likely have been the last one (Berndt-Ersöz 2008, 20-21). 

15 Similarly Kaplan 2006, 130. On the figure of Midas in Greek eyes, see also Roller 1983. 

16 Kaplan 2006, 130-34. 

17 Perhaps also to Lydians, as Homer's ‘Maeonians’ are described as living in part of what would 
later be called Lydia (see Roosevelt 2009, 18). 
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objects and splendour and to the Carians in the work of Greek poets such as Sap- 
pho, Alcaeus, Archilochus and others, who lived in the late 7th century and later. 
Finally, there is the poetry of Hipponax of Ephesus, which is written in Greek, but 
contains many words from Phrygian, Carian and other languages. Although Hip- 
ponax probably lived in the second half of the 6th century, it is likely that similar 
knowledge of foreign languages, which points to a general context of multilingual- 
ism, existed in south-western Anatolia before his time, too. 

None of the points outlined above are very surprising, as the Carians, Lycians, 
Lydians and Phrygians all lived rather close to the Greeks in Anatolia. Still, it is 
worth noticing that, at least by the late 7th century BC, apparently interaction 
between people from western Anatolia and the Greeks was close enough to allow 
for rather precise knowledge about each other. 


Evidence for Anatolian interaction with the East can be found in Mesopotamia and 
Syria. References to the Muski, and later also to Midas, in Assyrian texts from the 12th 
to 7th centuries BC demonstrate contacts of people from eastern Anatolia and the 
Anatolian Plateau with areas to the south-east, at least as far as Plain/Smooth Cilicia 
(Que), which was conquered by the Assyrians in the second half of the 8th century.'? 
Although questions remain about their earlier identity, I consider the identifica- 
tion of the Muški from the 8th and 7th century Neo-Assyrian sources with the 
Phrygians to be certain. In my opinion, it would be unreasonable not to connect 
the three strands of evidence — all referring to the same period — on the Phrygian 
kingdom that we have, i.e. archaeological evidence for an important central Anato- 
lian entity centred on Gordion, in the wider area of which various Phrygian inscrip- 
tions have been found which mention (a) Midas; Greek texts about a famous Phry- 
gian king (or kings) called Midas who ruled from Gordion; and Neo-Assyrian texts 
referring to an important eastern-central Anatolian entity called Muski, ruled by a 
king (or kings) called Mita. Nonetheless, the Phrygians and the Muski probably 
were separate groups of people. In Neo-Assyrian sources from the 12th to early 9th 
centuries BC, the Muski appear as a group of smaller entities that inhabited areas 
in eastern Anatolia and the eastern Anatolian Plateau. Probably, then, when subse- 
quently the latter area was conquered by the Phrygians, the Assyrians did not reg- 
ister the change, but continued to refer to anyone from the eastern Anatolian Pla- 
teau that they came into contact with as they had done before, i.e. as Muski.!? 


18 On the Assyrians and Anatolia, see Muscarella 1998; Sams 2011, 608-11. 

1? Muški: see already Mellink 1965; more recently also Börker-Klähn 1997; Wittke 2004; Fiedler 
2005. Phrygians on the eastern Anatolian Plateau: Vassileva 2008. Laminger-Pascher (1989, 17-40) 
argued in detail against the identification of the Muski with the Phrygians. Her geographical analysis, 
however, is unfounded (for example, in the period in which the Muski are mentioned, the Lydian 
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Further, there are the Neo-Assyrian reports of the visits of Lydian embassies in the 
660s and 650s BC. These were sent by their King Gyges to ask the Assyrians for assis- 
tance against Cimmerian attacks. In the Neo-Assyrian rhetorical context, this is pre- 
sented as a request for help by a formerly unknown king, whose first contact with the 
empire is already an implicit offer of submission to Assyria’s power. But despite Assyr- 
ian aid, Lydia to the dismay of the Assyrian King Assurbanipal subsequently supported 
his enemy Psammetichus I of Egypt, and relations between Lydia and Assyria appear 
to have continued distant under Gyges’ successor, Ardys.? How the Lydian embassy 
reached the Assyrian frontier is not clear. The Assyrian account says it arrived on 
horseback, which suggests a route overland. But a reference to Lydia as lying on the 
other side of the sea could imply that at least part of the voyage was by sea?! 

It is through a combination of Neo-Assyrian and Urartian texts that we learn 
about the relations between the kingdom of Urartu and other areas.?? There is not 
much to be said. The sources refer to frequent Urartian campaigns into northern 
Mesopotamia, Syria and eastern Anatolia from the late 9th to the mid-7th century 
BC, as well as several Neo-Assyrian invasions of Urartu. There are also some hints 
of a Phrygian-Urartian coalition in the second half of the 8th century.” Urartu 
disappears from view after ca. 640 BC. As mentioned above, it may have been the 
aim of Cyrus’ campaign of 547 BC, but if so, then Cyrus probably encountered a 
much weakened kingdom there, if not just a group of smaller, independent entities. 

A last piece of written evidence from east of Anatolia is provided by an inscrip- 
tion from Carchemish of the early 8th century BC.” There, one Yariris, a high 
court official, claims that he was known in Musazza- and Muskazza-, among other 
places. This probably refers to Lydia (Mysia was an area just north of Lydia) and 
Phrygia (cf. Neo-Assyrian 'Muski"). 


Finally, there are indications of multilingualism. Of course, this can be assumed for 
areas in which more than one language is known to have been spoken, such as in 


kingdom was still small, while the Neo-Assyrian empire did not stretch beyond Que; there was thus 
no shared Lydian-Assyrian border in Anatolia; cf. p. 24), and her chronological arguments have 
become outdated with the redating of the Gordion Destruction Level. Consequently, her conclusions 
have to be rejected. 

2° Lipiński 1998; Fuchs 2010. 

?! Overland: Mellink 1991, 644. By sea: Burkert 1998, 59; Rollinger 2003, 344—46. The 'Yama- 
naya’ of the Neo-Assyrian texts are of no relevance here. Although related to Greek ‘Ionian’, this 
designation refers to anyone (not just Ionians) arriving in Cilicia and Syria from the west by sea 
(Casabonne and De Vos 2005; Rollinger 2011). Note that the Lydians were not called “Yamanaya’. 
This supports the idea that the Lydian embassy reached Assyria overland. 

22 [n general, see Salvini 1995; Sagona and Zimansky 2009, 316-47. 

23 Salvini 1995, 98-99. 

* J.D. Hawkins 2000, 123-33. Discussion: Starke 1997; Rollinger 2006, 76-80. 
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the Carian-Ionian cities of south-western Anatolia and in the Syro-Hittite 
kingdoms,? as well as in border areas of language zones. But there is also some 
explicit evidence.”° 

First, Yariris’ inscription from Carchemish can be mentioned again. Apart from 
his claim to fame, Yariris also boasts knowing no less than four scripts and a dozen 
languages. The latter he does not specify, but the scripts include those of Carchem- 
ish, of Tyre or Urartu,” of Assyria, and of the Aramean tribe of the Teman, who 
lived east of Carchemish. Homeric Hymn 3 (to Aphrodite) is also relevant. In lines 
107—166, Aphrodite tells Anchises that she is not a goddess, but a Phrygian princess 
who had a Trojan nurse and therefore speaks the languages of both kingdoms. 
Apparently, in the time of the composition of this text — probably the second half 
of the 7th century BC - this was a credible story. Of course, the aforementioned 
Hipponax of Ephesus and his multilingual poetry should be included in this list as 
well. 


Sizeable as the textual evidence may seem, the actual information it provides is not 
much. It is clear that there was increasingly intense interaction between groups of 
people living in western Anatolia and the Greeks in the course of the 8th to 6th 
centuries BC, and at least occasional diplomatic communication between Anatolian, 
Syrian and Mesopotamian political entities. But the latter implies only somewhat 
superficial contacts, while there is still barely any evidence for interaction between 
different areas of Anatolia. This is where the archaeological evidence comes in. 


3. Archaeological Evidence 

For the current context, the most important advances in archaeology have been 
made in the field of Phrygian interactions.?? Take for instance the late 10th-century 
drawings that have been found in Megaron 2 in Gordion. They resemble Syro- 
Hittite art so much, that Roller recently suggested that ‘local Phrygian artists were 
directly copying Syro-Hittite models, perhaps under the guidance of artists from 
south-eastern Anatolia'.?? Her subsequent book further demonstrated the close rela- 
tionship — even if not always as close — between Phrygian drawings and Syro-Hittite 
material culture.?? A similar source of inspiration has been postulated for features 


25 See, for example, Ehrhardt 2006; Novak 2005, respectively. 

See also (although rather indiscriminately there) Högemann 2000, 9-12. 

77 Tyre: Starke 1997, 389. Urartu: J.D. Hawkins 2000, 126, 133; Rollinger 2006, 79-80. 
28 [n general, see Prayon and Wittke 2004; Kerschner 2005, 121-22. 

> Roller 2007, 209, 211. 

3° Roller 2009, 19-38. 
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of statues, reliefs, seals and monumental architecture from 10th- and 9th-century 
Gordion.?! Additionally, Sams and Sievertsen pointed to the adaptation of Syro- 
Hittite motifs in Phrygian pottery painting of the 10th to 8th centuries;? while 
Prayon listed a significant number of smaller objects of art, including decorated 
handles, situla and horse trappings, found in Gordion, which are likely to have been 
imported from Syro-Hittite states in the 9th and 8th centuries.” 

Thus, in the past 25 years, scholars have claimed at least partial inspiration by 
Syro-Hittite examples for aspects of nearly all forms of Phrygian material culture of 
the 10th to 8th centuries BC. A context for this can be suggested as well. On the 
basis of the relative poverty of finds throughout the Phrygian heartland in the pre- 
ceding period, Wittke argued that the Phrygian kingdom only in the second half 
of the 9th century developed into a state of supraregional importance with territo- 
rial aspirations.”* One way or another, a period of expansion and flourishing fol- 
lowed for the Phrygian kingdom.?? As Phrygian society and the status of the king- 
dom among contemporary states changed, so did the position of the Phrygian king. 
According to Kelp, the use of Syro-Hittite heraldic iconography for Phrygian reliefs 
is evidence for an attempt by the Phrygian kings to obtain a similar social and 
political status as the Syro-Hittite kings had in their kingdoms.?? If this is correct, 
then perhaps other Phrygian borrowings of aspects of Syro-Hittite material culture 
can also be positioned in the context of attempts by the Phrygian elite to increase 
their prestige. 

The transmission of all these cultural elements could have taken place in various 
ways. Probably trade, small-scale migrations, political contacts and itinerant profes- 
sionals all played a role. Concerning the latter, as mentioned, Roller postulated 
Phrygian employment of Syro-Hittite craftsmen to explain for the strongly 
Syro-Hittite characteristics of Early Phrygian drawings in Gordion. Furthermore, 
Radner has been able to demonstrate the presence of Syro-Hittite diviners at the 
Neo-Assyrian court. Perhaps these travelled to Phrygia as well.*” Also, the identifica- 
tion of a late 9th-century graffiti from Carchemish as Phrygian suggests that at 
least one Phrygian went there.?? As for the routes of transmission, these most likely 
led through Tabal, a region that covered the eastern and south-eastern part of the 


?! Sams 1989; Kelp 2004; Strobel 2004, 270-71; Dusinberre 2005, 21-24; Roller 2007; 2008. 
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35 See Kealhofer 2005a; Voigt 2007. 
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Anatolian Plateau and part of the Taurus Mountains. Thus, it was situated exactly 
between Phrygia and the area of the Syro-Hittite states. Unfortunately, however, 
little is known about Tabal relevant to the current context, causing it to be impos- 
sible to further specify its role here.?? 

Before we move on beyond the 8th century, a few words on areas other than 
Phrygia are in order. First, Urartu. Generally speaking, Urartians drew inspiration 
mainly from the Assyrians, from whom they also took over the cuneiform script. ^? 
There is not much that points to the adoption of Syro-Hittite cultural elements;*! 
but Herrmann has suggested that the similarities between Greek and Urartian art 
were the result of the adoption of elements of Syro-Hittite material culture in both 
areas. As for Phrygia, Urartian examples may have played a role in the develop- 
ment of Phrygian monumental rock art, while it has also been claimed that certain 
Urartian helmet types reached the Aegean coast via Phrygia and Caria. 

In southern Anatolia, there is some relevant evidence from the Porsuk and Konya 
areas. In both cases, archaeology confirms what was to be expected from the geo- 
graphical situation. Porsuk is situated between Phrygia and Cilicia, and has yielded 
Cilician and Phrygian wares in comparable amounts;^ while in Konya, which lies 
south of Phrygia, more Phrygian ware has been found.“ Although the evidence does 
not allow for conclusions regarding the history of these areas, at least it shows that 
they were not isolated. Finally, research on sites within the Halys river bend in 
eastern central Anatolia demonstrates continuous interaction both within the area 


and with Phrygia throughout the 12th to 8th centuries.“ 


In the course of the 8th century BC, the situation changed, with Phrygian focus 
shifting from eastern to western Anatolia. This was probably related to the increas- 
ing pressure on, and eventually the conquest of, the Syro-Hittite city-states by the 
Assyrians in the same period. Considering Assyrian-Phrygian animosity — they both 
had interests in the region — the Assyrian presence in Syria and Cilicia may well 
have disrupted Phrygian contacts there. The situation became worse after 700 BC, 
when the Cimmerians entered eastern Anatolia and started with their regular raids. 


3 On Tabal, see Aro 1998, especially 250-54, 288-96; Melville 2010, with further references. 

4 Salvini 1995, 132-82; Sagona and Zimansky 2009, 339-42. 

^^ Novak 2004, 301-02. 

42 Herrmann 1966. 

43 See Işık 1987; Held 1999, respectively. The ‘Carian’ helmet type of Herodotus 1. 171. 4 might 
actually refer to these Urartian helmet types. 

44 Pelon 1994; Crespin 1999. 

45 Bahar 1999. 

46 Kealhofer et al. 2010. See also Ponchia 2008. 
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One way or another, Phrygian contacts with the East did not disappear com- 
pletely. For example, Phrygian inscriptions, objects and possibly even tumulus 
burials from the 8th and 7th centuries have been found in the state of Tuwana/ 
Tyana in southern Tabal,“ while a 7th-century Phrygian fibula was dug up in 
Cilicia.^ Even more illustrative is the city of Kerkenes Dag. It was founded on the 
eastern Anatolian Plateau in the last quarter of the 7th century BC and destroyed 
again within a century. Although its material culture displays strong links with 
Phrygia, as also evidenced by the Phrygian inscriptions found there, many Syro- 
Hittite stylistic elements have been identified as well.“ Finally, there are two graffiti 
from Hamath from the late 8th century that may be in Phrygian.^? 

Nonetheless, evidence for interaction between Phrygia and eastern and south- 
eastern Anatolia clearly diminishes after the early 8th century?! Instead, evidence 
appears for direct contacts between sites in western Anatolia and the Phrygian heart- 
land. For instance, close resemblances, which are likely to have been caused by 
interaction, have been found between Greek and Phrygian pottery decorations, 
fibulae shapes and bronze belts? Some Greek pottery from this period has been 
found in Phrygia as well. 

This is not much, indicating that interaction between Phrygia and the West 
took off to a slow start. Further developments followed in the 7th century. The 
number of Phrygian imports found in the Aegean and vice versa, including pottery 
and small objects of art, significantly increases in this period.?* Moreover, Board- 
man pointed to similarities between Greek motifs and Phrygian pottery, plaque 
and wall decorations, which according to him indicate the adoption of Greek 
stylistic elements by the Phrygians.? In turn, Işık suggested that many elements 
of Greek sculptural art, which first emerged in this century, were inspired by 


47 See in Aro 1998, 159-249; Fiedler 2005. 

48 Reitmaier in Ehringhaus 1999, 105-6; Novak 2010, 409. 
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Phrygian examples.°° The same probably goes for the late 8th- and 7th-century 
Greek tumulus burials from the Troad, which represent a burial type known bet- 
ter, and earlier, from Phrygia.” Finally, Phrygian bowls, drinking vessels and fibu- 
lae have been found in and around Sardis.^? 

The numerous Phrygian-style bronze objects — mostly fibulae, belts and dishes — 
from the 8th and, especially, the 7th century BC that have been found in the 
eastern Aegean deserve special mention. The majority of them seem not to have 
been imported, but locally produced. Found mostly in sanctuaries, apparently these 
objects had become an integral part of religious practice in the eastern Aegean. But 
what matters here is that, because of the detailed way in which specific Phrygian 
techniques and styles are used, it seems that the makers of these objects included 
Phrygian craftsmen who had moved to the Aegean, perhaps in response to the grow- 
ing demand for their products there.’ To my knowledge, this is as yet the best early 
evidence for the presence — often surmised but never proven? — of itinerant crafts- 


men of non-Aegean origin working in the Aegean.°! 


Other areas in western Anatolia that need to be discussed are Lycia, Pisidia and 
Lydia. (The relevant finds from Caria are all too late.) In Lycia, the one thing of 
interest is a tumulus for a woman from the late 8th or early 7th century BC. Vari- 
ous valuable Phrygian objects were found there, several of them containing Phrygian 
inscriptions, which might indicate a marriage alliance between members of the 
Lycian and Phrygian elites. Concerning Pisidia, there are two kinds of evidence. 
On the one hand, there is the Pisidian pottery from the 8th and 7th centuries, 
which displays strong similarities with Phrygian ware. On the other, there is evi- 
dence for the adoption of the Phrygian Matar cult in Pisidia. Both cases suggest a 
strong Phrygian influence on the region, which may have been part of the Phrygian 
kingdom. 

There is not much to say about Lydia in the 8th and early 7th centuries BC. 
It seems to have been a minor kingdom, without strong supraregional connections. 


56 Işık 2004. 
?/ Spencer 1995, 292 
58 Roosevelt 2009, 87, 185-86. 
5 Kerschner 2005, 125-29; Vassileva 2007. 
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(for example Neesen 1989), just not for people working in both areas. Second best might be the 
evidence for itinerant purple-dyers on Lesbos around 1300 BC (Singer 2008). 
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This changed in the course of the 7th century, when it started growing in power. 
In the course of several decades, the Lydians conquered all of western Anatolia, 
followed by Phrygia in the beginning of the 6th century. Consequently, simultane- 
ous with the increasing appearance of references to Lydia in Greek texts (see above), 
Lydian pottery started appearing all over the area of the Lydian kingdom, including 
in the former Phrygian capital of Gordion, for which the presence of a Lydian gar- 
rison has been assumed. In turn, Greek and Phrygian pottery increasingly started 
appearing in Lydia.“ In Gth-century western Anatolia, this even resulted in a mixed 
Ionian-Lydian style in which one can no longer be distinguished from the other.® 

The developments in western Anatolian interaction observed so far reappear 
nicely in the site of Daskyleion in north-western Anatolia. There, Phrygian pottery 
starts appearing in the second half of the 8th century BC, in numbers that suggest 
the presence of a Phrygian population. But much Greek material has also been 
found, while from the 7th century onwards Lydian objects are added to the mix. 
Daskyleion thus seems to have featured a mixed population consisting of, first, 
Phrygians and perhaps Greeks, later joined by Lydians.°° 

As the case of Lesbos demonstrates, however, this apparent chronological devel- 
opment cannot be taken at face value. From its material culture, the island in the 
Late Bronze Age should be considered part of Anatolia rather than the Aegean. 
During the first half of the 1st millennium BC Greek elements slowly become 
dominant; but whatever the Greek literature that Lesbos is best known for suggests, 
the island never became fully Greek, unlike most other islands in the eastern Aege- 
an.” Consequently, on Lesbos, Greeks and ‘Anatolians’ lived side by side well 
before Phrygian-Greek interaction really took off. This might not influence ideas 
about Anatolian overland routes much: the island does not seem to have had strong 
contacts with the Anatolian mainland before the Greek Archaic period. But it does 
show that the chronological developments observed above do not tell the full story 
of western Anatolian interaction. 

Finally, Lydia’s conquest of western and central Anatolia did not result in an 
intensification of contacts with its new neighbours to the east. Barely anything hint- 
ing at the import or adoption of Syro-Hittite or Mesopotamian cultural elements 
can be detected. One exception may lie in the field of music: according to 
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Franklin,‘ the Lydians took over elements of Assyrian musical practice, which were 
then passed on to the Greeks. Another forms the complicated case of the goddess 
Kubaba/Kybebe, venerated most importantly in Carchemish, and the Phrygian 
‘Kubeleyan’ mother-goddess. The similarity in their names is probably accidental. 
Nonetheless, Kubaba/Kybebe also appears in Sardis, and elements of her cult seem 
to have been taken over in the veneration of the Phrygian mother-goddess.”” This 
is confirmed by evidence from the Aegean: when the mother-goddess in the 6th 
century first appears in Ionian cities, she is already known as both Kybebe and 
Kybele, an amalgam of the Phrygian and Syro-Hittite goddesses, probably including 
elements of the veneration of other deities as well.” 


4. Conclusions 

The overview provided above allows for a few general observations concerning intra- 
Anatolian interaction. Until the mid-7th century BC, the Phrygian heartland was 
pivotal. It had intensive contacts with the area of the Syro-Hittite kingdoms in the 
10th to early 8th centuries BC, followed by a shift in focus towards western Ana- 
tolia for the subsequent period. Interaction with the Aegean coast was still limited 
in the early 8th century, suggesting that there had been little previous contact. But 
in the course of the late 8th and early 7th centuries, it intensified considerably. 
Nonetheless, Phrygia also stayed in touch with regions towards the east; in fact, it 
is in the last quarter of the 8th century that Phrygia most often appears in Neo- 
Assyrian sources as an important Anatolian kingdom. 

In the second half of the 7th century, Lydia took over Phrygia's role as the 
major power in western and central Anatolia. Although Lydian material culture 
does not suggest much interaction with the East, the Lydian embassies to Assyria 
show that contacts had not ceased completely. In the meantime, interaction in 
western and central Anatolia, as well as with the Aegean, continued to intensify, 
eventually reaching a point where, perhaps, the entire region can be seen as one 
cultural ‘zone’. 

There is not much that can be said about the 12th and 11th centuries. This 
partly has to do with a lack of data about this period. On the other hand, the avail- 
able evidence does suggest a real lull in supraregional interaction. This would be 
understandable, too, in the light of the turmoil caused by the downfall of the great 
powers of the Late Bronze Age and the socio-political changes that took place as 
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part of this development. Probably, it took some time to restore old networks and 
find alternatives. 

The lack of attention to southern Anatolia in this article can also partly be 
explained by a lack of relevant data about this region. It is well possible that further 
excavations will bring evidence for considerable East-West interaction. The materi- 
als found in the Porsuk and Konya areas and in Pisidia provide some hints of this. 
Furthermore, the southern Anatolian road that we know about from later times 
(whether it was a ‘Royal Road’ or not), suggests that in earlier times, too, there 
will have been roads to cross Anatolia along the south. On the other hand, the lack 
of an overarching political entity — the relevant areas for most of the period under 
consideration may not have been part of any larger kingdom - to provide safe roads 
and stimuli for trade may have caused long-distance interaction to have been less 
easy in southern Anatolia than it was in the north. This suggests again that northern 
routes were more prominent.” 


5. Case Study: The Transmission of the Alphabet 

These new insights into intra-Anatolian interaction are not interesting only in the 
context of our general perception of history in the wider eastern Mediterranean. 
They should also affect our ideas about specific cases of interaction and transmis- 
sion. To prove this point, I will conclude this article by a discussion of the case of 
the transmission of the Syro-Palestinian alphabet to Phrygia and the Aegean. Due 
to the similarities between the earliest Greek and Phrygian alphabets — most impor- 
tantly concerning letter shapes and the use of letters for the vowels a, e, i, o, u — 
there can be no doubt that they are related to each other.” In principle, this rela- 
tionship can have consisted of any of three options: (1) the Phrygian alphabet 
derives from the Greek; (2) the Greek alphabet derives from the Phrygian; (3) or 
both alphabets came into being more or less together in a linguistically mixed zone, 
after which they spread to Phrygia and the Aegean to further develop there inde- 
pendently. 

The first option, that the alphabet reached the Aegean first and was transmitted 
to Phrygia from there, is, of course, the one commonly accepted in scholarship, at 
least in Classics. Suggestions for the place and time of the adoption of the alphabet 
by the Greeks vary, but consensus is moving towards a 9th-century date, with an 
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important role for one of the larger islands of the region (Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, 
Euboea) and/or Syria.” 

As has been noted in recent publications, however, several objections can be 
raised against this hypothesis. Most importantly, this concerns the main argument, 
i.e. that the Phrygian alphabet is significantly younger than the Greek, and therefore 
is likely to have derived from it. The redating of the Gordion Destruction Level has 
also affected the date of the oldest Phrygian texts known, which are now supposed 
to have been created around 800 BC.” They are thus contemporary with the earli- 
est Greek-related text found so far — if indeed this text is Greek-related, not pseudo- 


Phoenician” 


— a graffito from Osteria dell’Osa in Italy, which was found in a layer 
dated to ca. 830—770 BC.’® These dates are only a terminus ante quem for the Greek 
and Phrygian dates of adoption of the alphabet: the letters used in the relevant texts 
already differ significantly from their Syro-Palestinian predecessors, suggesting that 
some time had passed since the alphabet had been taken over. Still, the new data 
suggest that the Greeks and the Phrygians adopted the Syro-Palestinian alphabet at 
about the same time, which makes difficult the idea that the latter would have taken 
over their alphabet from the former.? 

Further problems can be pointed out as well. First, there is the fact that both 
alphabets feature letter shapes not found in the other.°° If the Phrygian alphabet 
derived from the Greek, surely it would have been easier to reuse letters used for 
sounds not found in Phrygian, instead of inventing new letters. Also, while the 
Phrygian alphabet was soon used for public display, such as in monumental inscrip- 
tions on building facades, the Greek alphabet for a long time continued to be used 
only for simple inscriptions, graffiti and potmarks.?! This, too, argues against Greek 
inspiration for the Phrygians. 

Of course, mutatis mutandis, these problems all apply similarly to option (2) 
above (transmission from Phrygia to the Aegean), against which speaks also the 
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strong Greek tradition that the letters that they used were Phoenician in origin. 
Admittedly, none of the issues mentioned completely excludes the possibility that 
the Phrygians took over their alphabet from the Greeks or vice versa. But there is 
nothing left that points specifically to either possibility either. Consequently, it is 
justified to have a look at option (3), i.e. that both alphabets initially were devel- 
oped more or less together, in a linguistically mixed zone. 

This, too, has been proposed before. First to do so were Lejeune and Young, 
both in 1969. Lejeune thought of the Phrygian and Greek alphabets as parallel, 
mostly independent developments from a Syro-Palestinian predecessor, while Young 
postulated a common ancestor to both that existed briefly in the Syro-Cilician 
coastal region.° Their ideas seem to have had little impact, until Brixhe took them 
up again in 1995. He proposed an initial joint development of the Greek and 
Phrygian alphabets in an area where speakers of a North-West Semitic language, 
Greek and Phrygian all were present. This point Brixhe further elaborated in sub- 
sequent articles, in which he named Syria/Cilicia and north-western and south- 
western Anatolia as possibilities for the relevant area.8 He was followed in this by 
Ehrhardt and Strobel, who favoured northern Syria and Cilicia, respectively.3° 

In one way or another, these studies all rely on the three arguments against 
transmission from the Aegean to Phrygia or vice versa outlined above, concerning 
the dates of inscriptions and the differences in letter shapes and the use of the script. 
On the basis of the current article, to these, a fourth argument can now be added, 
i.e. that the archaeological and textual evidence indicate that there was little interac- 
tion between Phrygia and western Anatolia prior to the second half of the 8th 
century BC. 

This has various consequences. For one, it demonstrates again that transmission of 
the alphabet from the Aegean to Phrygia or vice versa before the 8th century BC is 
highly unlikely. Such an event would be completely out of sync with the historical 
context as we know it otherwise. The same problem applies to the idea of Brixhe that 
areas in western Anatolia may have played a role in the early development of the 
Greek-Phrygian variant of the Syro-Palestinian alphabet. Instead, one might rather 
look to the east, as did the Phrygians themselves in the 10th and 9th centuries BC. 

There, two areas are of interest: the northern Syrian coast and Cilicia. Archaeo- 
logical evidence indicates that people from the Aegean and from further south along 
the Syrian coast were increasingly present in both areas as traders and settlers from 


See, for example, Herodotus 5. 58. 

3 Lejeune 1969, 40-41; Young 1969, 264-65. 

5 Brixhe 2004b; 2007. 

86 Ehrhardt 2005, 97; Strobel 2005, 199—201. Krebernik (2007, 117) and Roller (2011, 565) also 
raised the possibility of a joint development, but neither of them further elaborated on this idea. 
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the second half of the 9th century onwards.*” Phrygian presence there is more difficult 
to assess. To my knowledge, the only Phrygian-related objects found in Syria so far, 
are the three brief graffiti from Carchemish and Hamath from the late 9th and 8th 
centuries BC. The few Phrygian objects from Cilicia postdate the 9th century. After 
this, most interesting are the Phrygian and Phrygian-style objects from the Porsuk 
area, the Phrygian inscriptions, objects and, possibly, tumulus burials in southern 
Tabal, and the Neo-Assyrian references to Phrygian activities in the same region. But 
none of this actually concerns Syria or Cilicia, nor does it predate the 8th century. 
Still, the evidence for Syro-Hittite inspiration and presence in Phrygia in the 10th and 
9th centuries BC proves that extensive interaction between the two existed. This is 
unlikely to have been unidirectional. Therefore, on the basis of later finds there and 
in adjoining areas, I think that it can be assumed that, already in the 10th and 9th 
centuries, Phrygians had a more permanent presence at least in Cilicia, the Syro- 
Hittite region nearest to them. 

A preference for Cilicia in this context also follows from the find of several 
Luwian-Phoenician bilingual royal inscriptions in the area.®® Dated to the early and 
later 8th century BC, these inscriptions postdate the likely moment of adoption of 
the alphabet by the Phrygians and the Greeks. Still, this use of the Phoenician 
language and script in a royal context is telling, as it suggests that the people who 
had introduced these to Cilicia had been there long enough already to have Phoeni- 
cian promoted to a status that local kings felt fitted their inscriptions. Further, 
references to a ‘House of Mopsos’, which has been identified as a Greek name, 
indicate that at least one king with relations to the Greek-speaking world had ruled 
in Cilicia at some point before the 8th century.?? Finally, also relevant is that these 
inscriptions provide evidence for the use of the Syro-Palestinian alphabet for mon- 
umental purposes. As mentioned above, the Phrygians put the alphabet to the same 
use soon after its adoption; while in the Aegean, for centuries only graffiti, more 
‘casual’ inscriptions and, probably, everyday texts written on perishable materials 
were created. It is therefore helpful that a region can be located where the Syro- 
Palestinian alphabet was used in the various ways relevant in the current context. 


$7 Boardman 2006, 510-20; Lehmann 2008; Meyer 2011, 87-88. References to 'Hiyawa' and 
the DNNYM’ in the Luwian-Phoenician bilinguals might also be related to Greeks (Hajnal 2011, 
247—50). But even if it is real, this possible link between Cilicia and the Greeks is too indirect to be 
of use here. 

88 Overview: Lehmann 2008, 291—21; discussion also in Röllig 2004, 211-13. Mellink (1998), 
Lemaire (2008, 51-52) and Vassileva (2008, 168), too, considered these inscriptions important in the 
context of the question of the origin of the Greek and Phrygian alphabets. But Lemaire and Vassileva 
did not discuss this in detail, while the redating of the Gordion Destruction Level has now rendered 


most of Mellink's historical considerations invalid. 
8° Lemaire 2006; López-Ruiz 2009. 
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In summary, I propose that it was Cilicia where the Syro-Palestinian alphabet was first 
used for Phrygian and Greek.?? As suggested by the archaeological evidence, this prob- 
ably did not happen before the second half of the 9th century BC. The context was 
a place where Phrygians, Greeks and speakers of Phoenician were present side by side. 
There, Phrygians and Greeks first used a joint adaptation of the alphabet that suffi- 
ciently fitted both their languages, which are close compared to Luwian and Phoeni- 
cian. Soon, however, perhaps already within a few years, the alphabet spread to Phry- 
gia and to Cyprus and the Aegean, where it further developed independently 
subsequently. In Phrygia, the Cilician example of using the alphabet for royal inscrip- 
tions led Phrygian kings to consider it fit for their own monuments, too. As for the 
Greek alphabet, I think that my Cilician theory still allows for its further development 
to have taken place as described by one of the existing theories on its early history.?! 

The reason for the initial adoption of the alphabet cannot be reconstructed. In 
any case, given the total lack of evidence for texts from the earliest phase, it has to 
be assumed that perishable materials were used for writing, as was commonly the 
case in Syria-Palestine. This lack of evidence does not undermine the Cilicia theory. 
As mentioned, because of the letter shapes used, the oldest known Phrygian and 
Greek texts cannot have been the first alphabetic texts written in those languages; 
but no traces of earlier texts remain in Phrygia or the Aegean or Italy either. 

Finally, assuming the alphabet to have reached Phrygia from Cilicia also helps with 
another issue. The Phrygian, Lydian and Carian alphabets all feature a letter, which 
probably stood for the sibilant affricate [ts]. It is difficult to link this letter and its 
sound to any of the Greek alphabets; but it connects well to an arrow-shaped sign 
known from hieroglyphic Luwian, which is supposed to have represented [tsi/a] (tran- 
scribed z7/2).?? As scholars have pointed out, if the Anatolian alphabets all derived 
from the Greek one, the use of a sign from hieroglyphic Luwian is difficult to explain. 
But if, as I propose, their origin lies in Cilicia, where the Luwian language and script 
are known to have been in use in the ninth century, this problem disappears. 


In my view, my Cilician theory deals with all the issues concerning theories about 
the transmission of the alphabet summed up above, and provides an elegant solution 


°° In course of revising this article for publication, I discovered that a similar theory had been 
proposed in Klock-Fontanille 2009, 346-47, although there more as a general hypothesis, with much 
less argument and detail. 

?! For an overview of studies on the origin and early history of the Greek alphabet, see Bourguig- 
non 2010. 

?? For discussion, see Gérard 2005, 26-27, 58-60 (on the Phrygian reading of the sign, see Brixhe 
2004a, 26-29). I was informed on this issue by Craig Melchert, who had independently suggested the 
same connection with hieroglyphic Luwian (pers. comm.). 
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to the problems that they pose. To return to the general subject of this article: obvi- 
ously, the suggestion is that the alphabet reached Phrygia overland, but the Aegean 
by sea. This connects to my earlier remark that we should probably still assume the 
maritime routes to have been more important than the overland ones. But I hope 
to have been able to make clear nonetheless that interaction overland via Anatolia 
was significant as well. As I maintain, properly taking into account the overland 
variant can — and, indeed, will — affect our ideas about interaction in the wider 
eastern Mediterranean in important ways. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH 
ON INCORONATA TO THE PROBLEM 
OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GREEKS AND 
NON-GREEKS DURING PROTO-COLONIAL TIMES 


MARIO DENTI* 


Abstract 

Excavations at Incoronata (region of Basilicata, southern Italy) provide an exceptional record 
of the meeting of non-Greek and Greek peoples between the 8th and 7th centuries BC, 
revealing the crucial importance of this site in our understanding of the relations, in proto- 
colonial times, between the indigenous Iron Age communities established throughout the 
Ionian coastal belt of Oenotria and the first groups of Greek peoples coming from the 
Aegean. Following the results of research and excavations over the last ten years by the 
University of Rennes 2, there have been marked changes in the archaeological framework 
of the site, as well as the more general heuristic view. The time is ripe to give a progress 
report on the work, since it concerns a 'cross-over' area representing an important phase in 
the development of Mediterranean archaeology, which is especially significant in character- 
ising the transformation of working methods and philosophy of research applied to studies 
of the Iron Age. 


Historical and Geographical Context 

When the archaeological expedition of the University of Rennes 2 resumed excava- 
tions on the hillside of Incoronata, in the torrid heat of September 2003, everyone 
was convinced that this archaeological site had already yielded up almost all its 
secrets. Between the 1970s and the 1990s, it had indeed been the target of several 
excavation campaigns by the University of Milan, under the direction of Piero 
Orlandini. Many publications, as well as the complex interpretative discussions 
which followed, have revealed the crucial importance of this site in our understand- 
ing of the relations between the indigenous Iron Age communities established 
throughout the Ionian coastal belt of southern Italy (Oenotria) and the first groups 
of Greek peoples coming from the Aegean. Following the results of research and 
excavations over the last ten years, there have been marked changes in the archaeo- 
logical framework of the site, as well as the more general heuristic view. We consider 


* Translation by Michael Carpenter. The Editor-in-Chief is most grateful to the late David Ridg- 
way for editing the translation of this paper. 
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that the time is ripe to give a progress report on the work, since it concerns a 'cross- 
over’ area representing an important phase in the development of Mediterranean 
archaeology, which is especially significant in characterising the transformation of 
working methods and philosophy of research applied to studies of the Iron Age. 

The small hill of Incoronata is about 60 m above sea level, overlooking the 
southerly approaches to the Basento river valley, 7.5 km from the present-day coast- 
line of Basilicata (Figs. 1 and 2, A). Excavations at this site provide an exceptional 
record of the earliest meeting of non-Greek and Greek peoples between the end of 
the 8th and the beginning of the 7th century BC.! To place this phenomenon in 
its historical and cultural context, we need to highlight some essential features, 
specific to this area, which remain implicit in the analysis of the archaeological 
record undertaken throughout our study. The ancient coastal regions of Basilicata 
during the Iron Age - the territories of Siritide and Metapontino — are defined at 
least by the following characteristics: 


following the Bronze Age, continuity is maintained in the density of relations 

with the Aegean world; 

— the cultural dynamism and high degree of development of the indigenous com- 
munities that occupied these regions during the Iron Age; 

— the ‘non-colonial’ (or, if one prefers, ‘proto-colonial’) territorial and institutional 
context of the ‘experiments’ that the Greeks carried out in these regions; 

— the ‘exceptional’ nature of the archaeological record concerning the Incoronata 

hillside, characterised by the incomparable quality and quantity of the data with 

respect to any other known site in the surrounding area at this time. We will see 

that this exceptional status, far from being a generic argument, is actually an 

important concept with a particular significance in antiquity. 


In the area studied, the meeting and the earliest relations between Greeks and 
indigenous peoples in the Iron Age followed on from a phase of particularly close 
contacts that were established during the Bronze Age with the Mycenaean world, 
as shown by the remarkable evidence coming from the settlements of Termitito 
(Fig. 1), San Marco and San Vito. The fact that most of the excavated Mycenaean 
ceramics were produced on the spot supports the non-episodic nature of this occu- 
pation.” We note that the protagonists of post-Mycenaean history will probably 
remain strongly influenced by this phase of cultural contact on several levels. This 
is indicated, for example, by the choice of certain vase forms or the specific imagery 
of painted ceramics manufactured at Incoronata (sometimes directly evoking models 


! The bibliography in the footnotes is kept to a minimum. 
? Peroni 1994; Carter 2005, 52. 
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from the Bronze Age), and also the mythical-historical accounts transmitted by 
ancient sources, as these would seem to suggest. We should point out that, in this 
sense, the Oenotrian communities were perceived, in Greek historiography, as being 
of Trojan origin. 

From the Iron Age, archaeological evidence attests the existence of a complex 
relationship between Greeks and indigenous people, which appears in an historical 
and geographical context unanimously considered as predating the colonial phe- 
nomenon. While Tarento, to the north, and Sybaris, to the south, had already been 
founded towards the end of the 8th century BC, the coastal belt of Oenotria only 
shows evidence for a true colony at the end of the following century, with the 
establishment of Achaean Metapontion/Metaponto. However, we should bear in 
mind the date suggested by Eusebius of Caesarea for the foundation of Metaponto 
(773 or 772 BC)? which now should perhaps be partially reconsidered in the light 
of the recent archaeological discoveries relating to a Greek presence prior to the 
documentary evidence of the colonial polis (dating from the 6th century BC). More- 
over, such a date corresponds curiously well to the earliest occupation of the Incor- 
onata hillside. 

Indeed, several lines of evidence point to the presence, in the Metapontino, of an 
important Greek component at some time before the colonial phase, throughout the 
7th century BC. Apart from the data from Incoronata (which is the subject of this 
article), the valley of the Basento recently yielded the remains of two Greek dwellings 
situated just at the foot of the Incoronata plateaux (Fig. 2, D).* “Hut dwellings’ of 
possible mixed Graeco-indigenous character? were revealed during excavations 
within the future urban area of Metaponto (land owners: Andrisani and Lazzazzera), 
while remarkable evidence of ritual practices (Daedalic statuettes, decorated friezes 
made of terracotta dated to the 7th century BC) is found at several sites all around 
Incoronata, towards the valley of the Basento and the sea: even in Metaponto, the 
Incoronata-San T'eodoro area (Fig. 2, C-D) and the sanctuary of San Biagio, located 
on the other side of the Basento valley? (Fig. 2, E). Therefore, in the current state 
of our knowledge, the archaeological evidence of this ‘proto-colonial’ phase seems 
to lie within a framework marked by the presence of core areas of Greek settlement 
— or at any rate relatively stable occupation — dating from the beginning of the 
7th century BC. This historical framework (which is therefore also epistemological) 
depends in any event on a territorial context that does not yet incorporate the 


? Chronicon, ed. Helm, Berlin 1924, 181; Bérard 1957, chapter IV. 

^ De Siena 2000; Denti 2007. 

5 De Siena 1986b. 

$ Metaponto: Sestieri 1940; Incoronata-San Teodoro: Nava 2003, 671, pl. XXXVI.2; San Biagio: 
Olbrich 1979. 
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Fig. 1: Map of Basilicata showing main sites dating from the 9th to the 6th centuries BC 
(after Denti 2009b). 
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Fig. 2: Map of area around Incoronata. A = hill of Incoronata 'greca'; B = Masseria dell’ Incoronata, 
or ‘Incoronata indigena’; C = Incoronata-San Teodoro; D = Greek dwellings in the Basento valley; 
E = sanctuary of San Biagio (modified by M. Denti from a blow-up of an IGM map). 
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existence of a polis, and consequently the membership of a chora depending insti- 
tutionally on an urban space. During the period before the foundation of the col- 
ony, the Metapontino seems to have been occupied by scattered settlements of 
Greek peoples.’ In any case, the strong sacred connotation of most of the archaeo- 
logical finds of this period represents a major and highly relevant argument from 
this historical viewpoint, which we need to reconsider. 

The absence of a ‘politically’ determined Greek component appears directly 
related to the intensity and the quality of the indigenous presence along the whole 
of the Ionian coast of present-day Basilicata.? To obtain some idea of the level of 
sociocultural development of these communities, it is sufficient to evoke the spec- 
tacular finds in the indigenous Iron Age necropoleis of Santa Maria D'Anglona, 
Chiaromonte and Alianello (Fig. 1). These grave-goods were discovered during the 
second half of the last century, and have literally made it possible to rewrite the 
early history of these areas.? We do not yet have a sufficient knowledge of the 
‘domestic’ aspects in the history of these elites (for example, the situation of Siris- 
Polieion [Fig. 1] remains archaeologically and topographically very complex'®), but 
recent discoveries allow us to start to grasp the level of the culture, as well as the 
engineering and technology solutions which characterise the existence of these com- 
munities. As discussed below, some major examples are provided by the ‘princely’ 
8th-century residence discovered at Satriano, or the structures of the buildings 
belonging to the Oenotrian phases of Incoronata. 

Within this richly attested historical and geographical framework, the broad 
plateaux around the hill of Incoronata on the side facing the Basento valley were 
occupied, from the end of the 9th century BC, by villages and necropoleis belong- 
ing to Oenotrian tribes referred to as “Chénes’ (Chonians) in the literature (Fig. 2, 
B-C).!! Regarding the issues addressed here, it is interesting to observe that the 
funerary practices had already integrated models of behaviour from the Greek world 
since the 8th century BC, as indicated, for example, by the use of type A Corinthian 
amphorae for enchytrismoi.? The ‘decline’ of Oenotrian culture, from the end of 
the 8th century and the beginning of the 7th century BC, was classically correlated 
with the exponential increase in the Greek population in the studied area, as 
documented by the appearance at Incoronata of Greek ceramics manufactured in 


7 Carter 2005, 64: 'I suspect that the Greek settlers of this period may very well have done as the 
indigeni and lived in nucleated (and “mixed”) settlements’; Malkin 1998, 221. 

8 Gras 1999, 75; Denti 2009b. 

? Frey 1991; Bianco 1998; Carter 2005, 52-53. 

10 Most recent review in Giardino 2010. 

!! De Siena 1986a; Chiartano 1994; 1996; Cossalter and De Faveri 2009. 

12 De Siena 1990, 79-80, pls. 9-10. 
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situ? as well as the presence of Greek dwellings in the Basento valley (Fig. 2, D) 
and in the area of the future polis of Metaponto. In reality, the situation is more 
complicated. The necropolis of ‘Incoronata indigena (Masseria Incoronata’, located 
to the west of Incoronata hill — Fig. 2, B) provides evidence that the Oenotrian 
settlements continued to thrive after the arrival of the Greeks, since the goods pre- 
sent in certain deposits date back to the third quarter of the 7th century BC (hydriai 
and East Greek amphorae used for enchytrismoi; aryballoi of local Greek 
manufacture). ^ 

A study of the territorial occupation of the alluvial terraces around the Basento 
valley needs to be placed in the perspective provided by the results of new archaeo- 
logical research at Incoronata (an operation which falls outside the scope of this 
study), thus forming an essential contribution in the process of understanding the 
nature of the Greek presence in this area in the 7th century BC. The underlying 
reason for this presence, as well as the dynamics of the relationships with the Oeno- 
trian communities, is currently still an open question.? The definition of the role 
played by Incoronata in this context evidently represents one of the main keys for 
interpreting this phenomenon. 


Historiography, Methodologies of Research and Heuristic Perspectives 

Indeed, we should consider that, during the first phase of the history of archaeo- 
logical research on this site, Incoronata was considered as a place of domestic set- 
tlement. These studies, as well as the academic debate which followed, were carried 
out within this precise epistemological context. Based exclusively on a knowledge 
of the more recent archaeological phases (because only the uppermost levels have 
been excavated), the team of the University of Milan interpreted Incoronata as an 
occupation of domestic type, spread out over two major chronological phases, cor- 
responding to two culturally and ethnically distinct periods. The oldest phase was 


13 Orlandini 1986a; 1999; Stea 1999; Cossalter and De Faveri 2009, 99. 

14 De Siena 1990, 80-81, figs. 9-11. Carter insisted on this precise point (Carter 2005, 63). Denti 
2007, 229-31. 

15 “The relationship between the history of the 7th-century settlement, such as Incoronata or even 
the site of Metaponto itself, the foundation of the earliest religious practices and the establishment of 
the Achaean colony is far from being clear’ [‘La relation entre l'histoire des habitats du VIle siècle, 
comme celui de l'Incoronata ou ceux du site méme de Métaponte, la fondation des premiers cultes et 
l'établissement de la colonie achéenne est loin d'étre claire] (de Polignac 1995, 132, n. 56). “The 
settlement of Incoronata of Metaponto represents a still unresolved issue in defining the Archaic 
boundary between Siris and the indigenous community’ ['L'insediamento dell'Incoronata di Meta- 
ponto costituisce un nodo ancora irrisolto nella definizione della frontiera arcaica tra Siris e le genti 
indigene’] (Torelli 1998a, 700; see also Denti 2007). 
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recorded as corresponding to an Oenotrian village that existed from the 9th until 
the end of the 8th century, or the beginning of the 7th century BC. This archaeo- 
logical horizon — although never physically detected in the field — was merely 
inferred from the abundant proportion of Subgeometric style indigenous ceramics 
in the assemblage of discovered goods, which had been discarded into a series of 
circular pits interpreted as domestic waste middens. 

According to this interpretation, the second phase corresponds to a Greek occupa- 
tion, which, having replaced the earlier settlement at the beginning of the 7th century 
BC, would have existed until the third quarter of the 7th century BC, when it would 
have been suddenly destroyed by the arrival of the new Achaean colonists of Meta- 
ponto. A place of settlement was suggested by the presence of numerous pits (about 
15 of them have been excavated — Fig. 3, in black) dug into the ground, normally of 
rectangular shape, measuring between 2.30 x 3.30 m and 3 x 4 m, which were inter- 
preted as dwellings. Only the lower parts of these supposed ‘oikoi’ are preserved, since 
— according to this interpretation — any structure above ground would have been 
erased by modern agricultural work. The circular pits located alongside these ‘houses’, 
as well as the larger pits, or those containing a major component of Greek goods, were 
generally interpreted as domestic middens related to the Greek dwellings, while the 
other pits were attributed to the earlier indigenous Oenotrian village (Fig. 3, in red). 

The interpretation of these structures as the entrenched lower parts of houses 
clearly reflects the acquisition of data that, at the time, came particularly from the 
excavation of Greek settlements on the Black Sea, which revealed the existence of 
‘pit-houses’ with their foundations dug into the ground. But, significantly, no precise 
comparison has ever been proposed in the literature; if such a comparison were drawn, 
the macroscopic differences with this type of structure would be immediately appar- 
ent. For example, the pit-houses were characterised by the presence, on the rough 
paving and around the perimeter, of post-holes supporting the roof,'° elements that 
are lacking in the pits of Incoronata. The interpretation as built structures predicted 
— and was also based on — the identification, within these pits, of remains due to the 
supposed violent destruction by fire: raw bricks, attributed to the remains of the 
edifice, were considered as hardened and reddened by the action of fire, while many 
formless stones were interpreted as belonging to the base of the edifice. Animal bones 
and shells were interpreted as the remains of daily meals. The presence of parts of 
weaving looms (some spindle whorls and loom weights) confirmed the existence of 
domestic manufacturing activity. Most importantly, the Greek and more rarely Oeno- 
trian pottery, reduced to fragments which can very often be perfectly reconstructed, 
was considered to be destroyed by the collapse of the walls of these buildings. However, 
the quite extraordinary quantity (hundreds of vases, including some dozens of large 
containers, amphorae and pithoi, contained in the same 'ozkos) and the exceptional 


16 Tsetskhladze 2004; 2009, with previous references. 
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Fig. 3: Incoronata, plan of the western zone of the plateau. In red, pits of craft-working area; 


in black, deposits of the final phase of occupation (CAD: F. Meadeb). 


quality of the objects (with many decorated vases, painted or in relief — Figs. 7-10) 
prompted the suggestion that, besides having a purely domestic function, they could 
also be connected with storage. This gave rise to the idea of a kind of warehouse, or 
'collection centre' for prestige goods, which were intended *to be exchanged" with the 
indigenous communities of the interior, corresponding vaguely to a type of 'emporion 
never precisely defined in epistemological terms." 

In this interpretative model (one village eliminating another), the presence of a 
prevalent Greek component in the 7th century BC - indicated by an effectively 


17 Orlandini always employed the term emporion in this sense (Orlandini 1986b, 51). This term 
is always rather generic in his writings, and never indicates the type of ‘comptoir normally expected 
in Archaic times (indigenous management, Greek trade). Lombardo 1998; Torelli 1998b, 293; 19982, 
700. See also Stea 1999, 53; Denti 2007, 236—37. 
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Fig. 4: Incoronata, view of the upper part of the deposit 
of Sector 4. University of Rennes excavations 


(photograph: M. Denti). 
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Fig. 5: Incoronata, planimetry of Sector 4: distribution of ceramics and stones in the 

deposit; three partially underlying circular pits; in the south, a large quadrangular pit 

with remains in situ of clay (US 26); and basins on the two north corners; on right, 
post-hole. University of Rennes excavations (CAD: G. Bron, M. Villette). 


Fig. 6: Incoronata, deposit of Sector 4: section. University of Fig. 7: Incoronata, dinos 
Rennes excavations (photograph: M. Denti). bearing representation of 
Bellerophon and the Chimera. 
University of Milan excavations 


(photograph: M. Denti). 
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Fig. 8: Incoronata, dinos with painted decorations. University of Milan Excavations 


(photograph: M. Denti). 


important change (as discussed below) of archaeological facies — ends up by reflect- 
ing an almost total obliteration of the indigenous component. We can easily see 
that such a model evokes the academic tradition of relations between Greeks and 
non-Greeks which is based on a ‘Hellenocentric’ attitude.!? This interpretation was 
consequently called into question on several occasions by other researchers,'? who 
took pains to qualify the viewpoint based on a dichotomy between two distinct 
periods and two communities. According to this logic, the two cultures never found 
the time nor the space for contact. However, the analysis of the archaeological 
record has led us to envisage just such a contact. 

Moreover, we should not forget that the published studies on Incoronata corre- 
spond to a phase in the history of research in the last decades of the 20th century that 
point to the emergence of ‘mixed’ archaeological contexts, in which the role of the 
indigenous component was not inevitably limited to the ‘passive’ reception of experi- 
ence coming from the Aegean world. In addition, this new research also revealed the 
completely unexpected richness of the archaeological record relating to a particular 
period — the ‘proto-Archaic’ — which was traditionally regarded as ‘obscure’. This 
change of perspective also depended on a fundamental theoretical revision of the 


18 Note, however, that earlier academic publications of the director of the mission, arising out of 
his fundamental archaeological research into the indigenous environment of ancient Sicily, showed a 
different epistemological tendency. 

7? Lepore 1982; Guzzo 1982; Torelli 1998a; 1998b, 293; Pelosi 1992; Osanna 1992, 39; Carter 
1993, 346-48; 2006, 194. 
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Fig. 9: Incoronata, Greek ceramics of local manufacture, imported Protocorinthian kotyle 
and miniature grey ceramic kalathos (on left), from the deposit of Sector 4. 


University of Rennes excavations (photograph: M. Denti). 


problem of the relations between Greeks and non-Greeks, a debate which is still in 
progress. In this process, even the concept of ‘colonisation’, considered conventionally 
in terms of its historical status, has become the object of a major historiographic 
debate,” in which the question of the construction of identities (Greek as well as 
indigenous) emerges as a central issue.?! Interpreting Incoronata as a place of domes- 
tic settlement was going to support the idea of a clear-cut division between the Greek 
and the indigenous spheres, which remained anchored to a model going against the 
trend expressed by the development of international research. Inevitably, this would 
lead to some unfavourable reactions from the academic community. 

A more specific problem, of typo-chronological nature, has been added to this 
methodological aspect: the considerable evidence of indigenous ceramics in contexts 
considered as Greek (‘Greek oikoi’ and ‘Greek pits’) and, in particular, a class of 
ceramics called a tenda, decorated using a two-colour technique (dark brown and 
deep red, Fig. 13).? Indeed, this type of pottery first appeared in the 8th century 


20 Osborne 1998. See recent review in Tsetskhladze and Hargrave 2011, with previous references. 


?! See recent discussion in AWE 4.2, 2006. 
22 Yntema 1990, 159; Castoldi 1997, 110; 2006. 
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Fig. 10: Incoronata, detail of the lower register of a Fig. 11: Incoronata, Attic SOS 
perirrhanterion with relief decoration. University of Milan amphora, from the deposit of Sector 4. 
excavations (after P. Orlandini, 'Le arti figurative". University of Rennes excavations 

In G. Pugliese Carratelli [ed], Megale Hellas. Storia e (photograph: G. Bron). 


civiltà della Magna Grecia [Milan 1983], fig. 320). 


Fig. 12: Incoronata, impasto chytra, Fig. 13: Incoronata, bichrome Oenotrian jug, from the 
from the deposit of Sector 4. deposit of Sector 4. University of Rennes excavations 
University of Rennes excavations (photograph: C. Bellamy). 


(photograph: M. Villette). 


and continued also during the 7th century BC, a period classically considered, in 
Incoronata, as being specific to the Greek village. The presence of Oenotrian sherds 
in the Greek contexts (pits and ‘ożikoi’) and Greek sherds in the Oenotrian contexts 
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(pits), has helped to confuse the situation: the indigenous people could not have 
completely disappeared from Incoronata during the Greek phase, and, moreover, 
the question arises of whether the Greeks were already present during the indige- 
nous phase.? However, even if Orlandini partly modified his ‘dichotomy’ model 
in his later publications,” he always continued to defend his interpretation? based 
on stratigraphic data that is difficult to contradict, involving a marked differentia- 
tion between an earlier indigenous facies and a later Greek facies. Although we can 
show that his view is correct, it is only partly so: the recent recognition of a mixed 
phase has finally made it possible to resolve the issue. 

The debate was unfortunately headed for deadlock; this had been the case ever 
since the beginning of research on Incoronata. In fact, as discussed below, the 
archaeological and stratigraphic situation is actually much more complex than ini- 
tially presented in this debate. The supporters of a dichotomy were on one side of 
the argument, with the proponents of coexistence on the other. The former adopted 
a highly pragmatic approach based on the field data, while the latter used very 
theoretical reasoning (they had no choice, due to the lack of firm material evidence), 
evoking epistemological arguments that made it necessary to propose a more sophis- 
ticated interpretation. But the problem was more radical. The excavation and 
research work carried out by the team from the University of Milan was not only 
unaware of the real nature of the Oenotrian phases, but also depended on a pre- 
conception that marked all later development of the subject, namely the interpreta- 
tion of the site as a domestic settlement. From that point onwards, any subsequent 
theoretical reconstruction?? would lead to a circular argument, since the dialectical 
relations between Greeks and non-Greeks inevitably involved an underlying 
archaeological assumption (or axiom), namely the domestic nature of the occupa- 
tion of Incoronata. This assumption is based on the working hypothesis that large 
rectangular pits = houses, and round pits = waste middens, which is not only 
preconceived and non-demonstrable, but which also fails to correspond to the 
proto-colonial historical context where this relationship is expressed. However, as 
demonstrated by research over the last ten years, new archaeological data, and 
the second reading of old data, allow us to rule out this working hypothesis. The 
meeting between Greeks and non-Greek, on the hill of Incoronata, did not take 
place within a domestic framework. 

The basic problem remained, as a result of the manner in which the site had 
been investigated, regarding both the excavation strategy and the epistemological 


?5 Lepore 1981. 

24 Orlandini 1999. 

25 Orlandini 1998a. 

26 Orlandini 1986a; De Siena 1986a; Pelosi 1992; Stea 1999. 
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framework. First of all, the archaeological record remained limited, both in space 
and time, to discoveries belonging to the most recent levels. This circumstance was 
dependent on the questions posed, which oriented the research towards a heuristic 
approach that basically favoured the ‘Greek’ dimension. As a result, the method of 
operation in the field was designed to confirm the preconceived theoretical para- 
digm. In this way, the issue at stake was restricted to the search for structures 
belonging to the last phase of occupation, dating from the 7th century BC. And 
this approach continued to reveal large rectangular pits filled with Greek ceramics, 
very abundant, splendidly decorated and extraordinarily well preserved to a degree 
seldom found at other proto-Archaic sites in the Mediterranean region.” 

As a result of this methodological approach, as well as the repeated discoveries 
that supported the a priori model, our picture of the Oenotrian phase of the occu- 
pation of the Incoronata hill (the stratigraphically lower levels) remained very 
sketchy for 30 years. The existence of an Oenotrian phase was then only suggested 
by the discovery, inside the circular pits, of a large quantity of indigenous ceramics 
of the Iron Age, automatically attributed to the indigenous village (although this 
has never been concretely documented).?? It is not a coincidence that the site is 
currently still known under the conventional name of Incoronata ‘greca’. As a result, 
this name evokes only the last phase in the relationship between Greeks and non- 
Greeks, a connection which we now know extends over the whole history of the 
occupation of the hill (8th and 7th centuries BC). Paradoxically, recent research 
suggests that the indigenous phases (it should be stressed, in the plural) played a 
major and certainly crucial role in our understanding of the phenomenology of the 
occupation of the site. 

To understand the epistemological framework of the first phase in the history of 
research at Incoronata, we still need to evoke the methods used for the studying the 
archaeological record and the contexts of excavation. Regarding the questions 
addressed in the field, as well as the data processing, we can note that attention was 
almost exclusively devoted to the ceramic finds.” No real analysis was ever carried 
out on the contexts of the material discovered: only the interior parts of the pits 
were excavated, with the sole aim of searching for objects. Consequently, there are 


7/ Paradoxically, this argument alone should have given rise to questions about the domestic 
interpretation of these contexts. 

?8 "The fact that a considerable proportion of the same Oenotrian finds had a prestige-related 
function (painted and/or decorated ceramics) did not in any way call into question their supposed 
domestic context. 

2 Although there is no lack of major studies on bones and shells, they focus macroscopically on 
the existence of other keys for interpreting the record: since these keys do not necessarily relate to diet, 
they are consequently never taken into account in a significant way. See below, and nn. 66-68. 
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practically no descriptions in the literature of the contexts of these deposits, the 
studies being limited to certain generic features, or arguments which sometimes 
constrained the archaeological evidence towards supporting the a priori theoretical 


framework (see below).?? 


Under these circumstances, from the point of view of 
absolute dating, each category of material was inevitably attributed either to the 
phase representing the supposed Oenotrian village of the 8th century BC (sherds 
found in the pits known as ‘indigenous’) or in the Greek settlement of the 7th 
century BC (sherds found in the ‘houses’ or in the ‘Greek’ pits). This was because 
only two possibilities were acceptable from the chronological point of view, and 
only one possibility from the interpretative point of view (domestic function). We 
should also consider that the excavations were carried out exclusively inside these 
structures, which prevented the investigation, by extension, of the surrounding 
topographic setting, as well as the stratigraphic or functional relationships with the 
adjacent deposits. 

This digression on the state of the art at the end of the 1990s, but especially the 
methodological approaches determining the nature of the results obtained, serves to 
show that this phase of research at Incoronata belongs to a particular chapter in the 
development of archaeology during the 20th century. On several occasions, author- 
itative sources insisted more or less explicitly on the need to adopt an approach for 
studying this site which could address more consistently the specific meaning of 
‘frontier history’ and ‘cross-over’ spaces.?! A resumption of research on Incoronata 
in the early 2000s could not fail to bring about a radical change in the general 
heuristic perspective, reflecting not only a different approach to the field work, but 
also another philosophy of research. Clearly, this new attitude was largely indebted 
to fundamental innovations resulting not only from the archaeological discoveries 
made over the last few decades, in particular in the Iron Age sites of the Aegean, 
but also to an academic debate that literally revolutionised our ideas of the ‘Dark 
Ages’. This debate allowed us to criticise the traditional concept of ‘Protohistory’, 
while reshaping the heuristic perspectives on the relationship between ‘sacred’ and 
‘political’ spheres and calling into question our grasp of the historical and cultural 
interactions between the Greek and non-Greek environments.?? Our viewpoint and 
expectations had changed. The questioning had evolved, now guiding our approach 
to field investigation methods in a different way, while every year archaeological 
exploration was posing new problems and giving new answers. The certainties of the 
old paradigm faded away, and a new phase of research was born, both at Incoronata 


30 Detailed criticism is given in Denti and Lanos 2007. 

31 See n. 15. Morgan 1998, 116-18; Carter 2006. 

32 de Polignac 1995; Malkin 1998; Osborne 1998; Domínguez 1999; Finkelberg 2005; Schnapp- 
Gourbeillon 2002; Tsetskhladze 2009; 2010; Tsetskhladze and Hargrave 2011. 
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and in the wider context of the historical and archaeological studies undertaken by 
a new generation of researchers. 

Using this new intellectual approach, but also the considerable historiographic 
background, we started the archaeological exploration of the hill of Incoronata in 
2003.” The excavation was carried out mainly by extension, with the aim of plac- 
ing the already known structures on a topographic grid as consistently as possible. 
Questions and contradictions gradually arose as the field work progressed. What 
was the topographical and functional significance of all the pottery deposited in the 
pits, associated with circular structures dug into their lower parts or alongside 
(Fig. 5)? Why did the relationship between ceramic typologies, stratigraphy and 
absolute chronology, as suggested in the earlier literature, show so many shortcom- 
ings? How could we interpret the ‘dwellings’ as ‘waste middens’ when these per- 
fectly circular structures contain fillings lacking any stratigraphy, and which are 
moreover intersected by the construction of ‘dwellings’ that would have produced 
the ‘middens’? Sherds of the same vase were found inside several ‘houses’, sufficient 
to rule out the identification of any built structures.?* How could hundreds of vases 
have been materially stored inside a small space (living area) measuring a dozen 
square metres at most??? Why do the vases bear no trace of combustion, if the ‘oiko? 
had been destroyed by fire, and no remains resulting from violent death have ever 
been found? 

Excavations in the field were characterised by extremely slow and careful opera- 
tions, which were more particularly carried out for the meticulous analysis of the 
contexts in which the goods were found. For this purpose, the whole set of archaeo- 
logical finds (human and natural) was treated in a single way, without any conven- 
tional hierarchy, by attributing the same heuristic importance. From field experience, 


33 Following a prospection campaign the previous year, which aimed to give a state-of-the-art 
picture of the topographical and archaeological issues. The archaeological mission of the University of 
Rennes 2, Laboratory LAHM, UMR 6566 CReAAH, directed by the author, carries out its activities 
at Incoronata with the permission of the Soprintendenza per i Beni Archeologici della Basilicata, with 
the collaboration of the Museo Archeologico Nazionale di Metaponto, and the logistic and financial 
support of the UMR 6566 CReAAH, the University of Rennes 2, the University of Rennes 1, Labo- 
ratory LAHM, the Association “Alter Ego Rennes’, the Commune of Pisticci and, last but not least, 
Agriturismo ‘Rayo de Luna’. We wish to express our gratitude to all these organisations and persons. 
The detailed results of our excavation campaigns are regularly published in the Chronicles of the 
excavations of the MEFRA, and more briefly on the web-sites 'FastiOnline' and ‘Excavations and 
research in Incoronata’. 

34 For example the large perirrhanterion from the rectangular pit excavated by Trial trench G, of 
which a fragment was discovered in the rectangular pit of Trial trench H (Denti 2005). 

?5 This problem — which, on its own, would have long ago ruled out the idea that we were deal- 
ing with domestic structures — has already been addressed by certain members of the same team from 
Milan (Denti and Lanos 2007, 475). 

36 Stea 1999, 66. 
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we even learnt to regard elements as soil, clay, rocks and stones in the same manner 
as bronze or ceramic goods. Gradually, we realised that, in this type of geological 
context and precise time horizon, the natural elements reused by humans (which had 
never been the subject of a study in previous publications) appeared to be just as 
important archaeological indicators as the goods themselves. We were indeed working 
on a site located in an historical, environmental and geomorphological context? 
where the recourse to earthen architecture (earthworks, fillings and bricks) represented 
one of the main constructional methods.?? Based on the archaeology of actions,” it 
was possible to recognise voluntary actions reflected in the methods of arranging the 
blocks of stone and ceramics, or ritual-related practices involving the specific position- 
ing of certain ceramics (Figs. 4 and 14). Owing to the modification of the methodo- 
logical approach, new perspectives were opened up. 

The results of our research, while on the one hand confirming (partially) the 
general chronological framework previously adopted, on the other hand allowed us 
to recognise various periods of occupation of the hill. These we can summarise as 
follows: an Oenotrian occupation during the 8th century BC (in two phases at 
least); a period characterised by the presence and common activity of the two ethnic 
groups, Greek and non-Greek during the 7th century BC; and, finally, abandon- 
ment of the site, with an important operation of obliteration actually dated to the 
end of this century. Within the phase of cohabitation, in particular, we can note 
that the archaeological record leads us to question the conventional view of a 
dichotomy between the ‘Greek world’ and the 'indigenous world’. The evidence 
provided by a series of elements (technological, craft-related, figurative and ideo- 
logical) common to both facies (see below), suggests the existence of a framework 
of interactions, and a significant division of experience.“ Furthermore, this phe- 
nomenon is emerging as symptomatic in other ‘mixed’ archaeological settings 
belonging to the same chronological phase along the Ionian coast of southern Italy. 
We can mention, for example, the cases of the sanctuary of Timpone della Motta, 
in the hinterland of Sybaris, or the settlement of Amastuola, close to Tarento. 
Excavations in various Mediterranean coastal regions (Emporion, Massalia) and the 
Black Sea demonstrate a recurrent phenomenon - in the framework of a limited 


37 Research in progress by Bruno Comentale, University of Nantes. 

38 Denti and Lanos 2007. This characteristic continued to operate even during the post-Archaic 
period of this territory. 

? Denti and Tuffreau-Libre forthcoming. 

40 “The Greeks, in fact, were, it seems, as much pupils as teachers’ (Carter 2005, 6; see also Denti 
2009b). 

^! Timpone della Motta: Maaskant Kleibrink 2000; Attema 2008. Amastuola: Burgers and 
Crielaard 2007. 
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Fig. 14: Incoronata, arrangement of two amphorae Fig. 15: San Teodoro, pinax decorated in 
(Corinthian and Attic) with an oinochoe placed relief with scene of hierogamy(?), 
vertically in the centre of one of them. Deposit in excavations of Soprintendenza per i Beni 
Sector 4, University of Rennes excavations Archeologici della Basilicata 
(photograph: M. Denti). (after Nava 2003, pl. XXXVL fig. b). 


Fig. 17: Incoronata, one of the clay settling pits, with 
filling carried out during its obliteration. Sector 4, 
University of Rennes excavations 


(photograph: M. Denti). 


Fig. 16: Incoronata, Sector 1, section in the 
clay quarry. In the foreground, the access 
steps; in the background, the filling and 
obliteration layers (US 1 and US 8), the 
former containing abundant fragments of 

fired bricks; at the bottom, the undisturbed 

sand layer. University of Rennes excavations 


(photograph: M. Denti). 


Fig. 18: Incoronata, alignment of three circular 
pits in Sector 4, viewed from the north-west. 
In the foreground, remains of darker coloured 
clay on the bottom of the pit; top right, 
quadrangular pit with substantial remains of 
clay still in situ; top left, post-hole. University 
of Rennes excavations (photograph: M. Denti). 
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Greek presence within a local settlement — which involves the activity of Greek 
artists and architects working in the service of the local elites, thus allowing them 
to create a culture and identity of their own.” At Incoronata, archaeological indica- 
tors seem to show that certain elements had already been shared by the two groups 
before their actual meeting.” For example, the Oenotrian phases of the 8th century 
BC provide evidence, as discussed further below, not only for the presence of 
imported Greek ceramics (protokotylai of Middle Geometric II), but also the acqui- 
sition and development of important construction techniques. Significant examples 
that have been found include fired clay bricks (Fig. 16) and pavings of very high 
technical quality (US 70 and 38, Figs. 19, 21, 23-24, 28). 

We should not be surprised by this phenomenon of ‘interaction’ during the 
proto-colonial phase. It is also reflected in this region by the very recent discovery 
of an indigenous monumental residence belonging to the Geometric period. The 
building was discovered at Torre di Satriano (Fig. 1), one of the most important 
archaeological sites of the mountainous area of inland Basilicata, almost 130 km 
from the coast.** Its dimensions (22 m long and 12 m wide), along with the pres- 
ence of an apse and a peristasis, the high level of decoration of the walls (remains of 
a whitish coating), the evidence of a central hearth, as well as a concentration of 
painted ceramics of indigenous production dating from the 8th century BC (‘matt- 
painted’), make it possible to place this monument within the background of Iron 
Age Mediterranean architecture (in particular, of the Greek world?) in relation to 
ceremonial activities carried out by the chief of a community. The consumption of 
the wine inside the residence is indicated by the discovery of grape pips and by the 
results of the chemical analyses carried out on indigenous ceramics (a pithos, open 
and closed decorated forms, and an a tenda jug, dating from the third quarter of 
the 8th century BC). From the perspective that we have just drawn, this impressive 
building shows the extent to which the indigenous culture of Oenotria was nour- 
ished by Mediterranean models already before the physical arrival of the Greeks. 


In this critical review of the state of knowledge regarding Incoronata, we aim to assess 
the impact of the archaeological record on the study of the relations between Greeks 


42 Dominguez 1999; Tsetskhladze 2009; 2010, 46-53, with previous references. 

^ This working hypothesis has allowed us to ask more detailed questions about the historical and 
cultural reasons that led the first groups of Greeks to cross the Mediterranean to settle in our region 
(Denti 2009b). 

44 Osanna, Colangelo and Carollo 2009. 

^ Mazarakis Ainian 1997. 
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Fig. 19: Incoronata, plan of Sector 1. University of Rennes excavations 2011 (CAD: F. Meadeb). 


Fig. 20: Incoronata, remains of kilns and Fig. 21: Incoronata, detail of the surface of 
ceramics mixed together in ash layer US 37, pavement US 38. Sector 1, University of Rennes 
thrown to the south of pavement US 38. excavations (photograph: M. Denti). 


Sector 1, University of Rennes excavations 


(photograph: M. Denti). 


Fig. 22: Incoronata, indigenous impasto and buccheroid impasto ceramics, from the substrate 
(US 45) of pavement US 38. Sector 1, University of Rennes excavations (photograph: M. Denti). 
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and non-Greeks at a time immediately preceding the foundation of the first colonies. 
With this purpose in view, we first address the analysis of the more recent archaeo- 
logical record (relating to the large rectangular pits filled with ceramics): this choice 
leads to an inversion of the conventional chronological presentation, which is justified 
by the fact that this studied material is pivotal in the traditional interpretation of the 
function of the site. We then gradually descend, vertically as well as in time, into the 
Oenotrian phases, which predate the appearance of the Greeks. The results so 
obtained, within the context of an archaeological reconnaissance currently in progress, 
represent a stage of our research programme and do not have to be regarded as final. 


The Abandonment of the Hill: Ceramic Deposits, Ritual Practices and a 
Preservatory Obliteration (End of the 7th Century BC) 

At the time of discovery of Incoronata in the early 1970s, Dinu Adamsteanu imme- 
diately identified correctly the archaeological issues involved at this site, because: a) 
he grasped the real nature of the large rectangular pits filled with ceramic remains; 
and b) he posed the one relevant question regarding their archaeological context. 
In fact, after having described a pit that had just been discovered at this site as ‘a 
truly immense deposit of big amphorae and smaller vases, for the most part Greek 
and some indigenous’, Adamesteanu raised the following question: ‘was it a 
deposit belonging to an indigenous merchant, who was importing Greek merchan- 
dise, or a Greek person established in the indigenous community? Between these 
two hypotheses, I would choose the second." In this way, he not only pointed to 
the heart of the problem, but also described in the simplest and most precise man- 
ner these large pockets of heavy clay soil, stones and ceramics mixed together in 
these broad pits dug into the ground, remaining practically intact within a few 
centimetres of the humus layer up until modern times (Fig. 4). A recent study? was 
able to show the inconsistency of the theory of the built structures. Apart from the 
already evoked absence of post-holes at the bottom and around these pits, the stones 
were mixed intentionally, and sometimes associated and imbricated with ceramics. 
The excavated clay bricks were baked, and not reddened by fire, as previously 
thought: they could not provide evidence for destruction by fire.^ The bricks were 


46 Adamesteanu 1973, 325: ‘un immenso vero deposito di anforoni e di vasi minori, in maggio- 
ranza greci e pochi indigeni’. 

47 Adamesteanu 1973, 327: ‘il deposito era di un mercante indigeno, che importava merce greca, 
o di un greco che stava in mezzo agli indigeni? Tra le due ipotesi, sceglierei la seconda." 

48 So too Carter 2005, 56. 

4 Denti and Lanos 2007. 

50 So too Carter 2005, 74. 
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discarded into the pits already as fragments (exactly as in the fill located on the 
southernmost slopes of the hill, which we discuss further below — Fig. 16): there- 
fore, they could not belong to the parts of these supposed buildings that were above 
ground. In addition, there are no recorded remains of a fire: no charcoal or ash, 
and in particular, no traces of any combustion on the surface of the vases?! and 
stone blocks. It follows that we are dealing with an operation leading to the forma- 
tion of deposits rather than the destruction of buildings, as was long believed. 

The deposit that we excavated in the western part of the hill (Sector 4 — Figs. 3, 
in black, 4 and 5)? shows the same characteristics as all the others previously discov- 
ered. The pit is roughly quadrangular in shape and extends over an area of about 
Á x 2.50—3 m in a north-west-south-east direction, with a depth of almost 80 cm. It 
is filled with a layer of yellowish clay soil, showing the same consistency, texture and 
colour (a little darker, because of the reworking) as the virgin soil into which the pit 
was dug (Fig. 6): the soil used for the filling was the same as that removed during its 
excavation. Festus, when speaking of sacra (27. 1-3), would have described it as effossa 
terra.” A large number of vases mixed with stones were discarded and deposited 
simultaneously into the pit. For the most part, the deposit contains Greek vases of 
local manufacture (dinoi — Figs. 7 and 8, hydriai, stamnoi, kotylai and skyphoi, single- 
handled cups and oinochoai; pyxides — Fig. 9; pithoi, louteria and perirrhanteria — 
Fig. 10); imported products (Corinthian, Attic [Fig. 11] and East Greek amphorae, 
oinochoai and kraters); impasto pottery, indigenous and Greek (here a chytra, Fig. 12) 
and plain buff ware, along with rarer specimens of indigenous ware (monochrome 
and bichrome, Fig. 13). Bones and shells are also found, along with loom weights, 
reels and spindle whorls. The exiguous quantity of these latter items rules out any real 
domestic spinning and weaving activities, as already pointed out4 The presence of 
imported Greek ceramics (in particular amphorae from East Greece) allow us to date 
the formation of this deposit? to within the last quarter of the 7th century BC, i.e. 
during the final stages of the occupation of this sector of the hill. 

In spite of the seemingly chaotic mixture of objects, the actions carried out fol- 
lowed a precise pattern. The large vessels (amphorae, hydria and pithoi) were placed 


51 With the exception of specific traces of burning on cooking pots (Fig. 12). 

?? Denti 2009c; 2010a. 

5 Di Giuseppe and Serlorenzi 2008, 14. 

54 Franchi and Pizzo 1986, 179; Stea 1997, 87. The deposition of this type of object is an 
extremely common phenomenon in sacred and ritual contexts, as shown by the many examples of 
deposits of votive material. Constantly in relation with female worship, these objects had been 
employed in craft activities and then 'diverted' as offerings to the divinity or, if decorated (well-known 
specimens from Francavilla Marittima) or being of larger than normal size, expressly intended for 
ritual purposes (Orlandini 1953). 

5 Bron 2011. 
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preferentially in the upper part of the deposit, their walls sometimes being arranged 
in such a way as to ‘protect’ the vases underneath. These latter make up the second 
and deepest level of the deposit, which is characterised by thin-walled prestigious 
Greek ceramics, for the most part intended for libation and sometimes decorated 
with images: bowls, single-handled cups, oinochoai and stamnoi (Fig. 9). This pot- 
tery was almost entirely locally produced and displayed a very high technical and 
formal level of manufacture. Along with the painted vases, the trial trenches of the 
University of Milan found some dinoi and stamnoi decorated with scenes of the 
Greek myths and epos (Figs. 7-8)°°, as well as large vases decorated in relief, of the 
kind usually intended to contain the water used in sacred places for ritual purifica- 
tion (perirrhanteria, Fig. 10).?" 

Most of these vessels were deposited still intact and then deliberately broken on 
the spot, as shown by the presence of blow marks on the surface of the vases and 
the sharp edges of the sherds (Figs. 7-8, 11—13), as well as the distribution of the 
vases within the deposit (with a very dense concentration of sherds, Figs. 4—5).^? 
Out of 24 individual items counted in the deposit that we excavated, seven ampho- 
rae were deposited whole and then broken up in situ.” This same method was also 
applied to the rare specimens of prestigious Oenotrian pottery: at the base of the 
deposit in trial trench H, a biconical a tenda olla, decorated with a ‘double-bird’ 
motif, was deposited whole and then reduced to fragments, in exactly the same 
way as the bichrome jar on the bottom of the deposit excavated during our cam- 
paign (Fig. 13). 

A particular type of arrangement, carried out during the initial stages of the 
operation in the northern side of the deposit, consisted of placing two large flat 
stones, one beside the other, which were inserted vertically into the undisturbed clay 
soil at the base of the pit (Fig. 5, upper). These stones appear to ‘outline’ and/or 
‘shelter’ the walls of a hydria with its handle, which served to protect a miniature 
iron axe placed underneath.°! Another specimen of an iron axe, also miniature, was 
discovered in the deposit in trial trench H,° while, significantly, an iron lance point 
was also found at the base of the deposit in trial trench S,° reflecting practices car- 
ried out during the early stages of the establishment of these deposits. The very 


56 Orlandini 1988; 1991; Denti 2000; 2002. 

Denti 2005, with previous references. 
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small dimensions of these objects suggests that we are dealing with miniature arte- 
facts of the kind that normally indicate a place of worship; miniature ceramics are 
also recorded on the hill, although they are relatively rare.5^ In this category, we also 
find tiny kalathoi — vases for votive offerings par excellence — of grey ware, which 
are always found intact, and were practically never used (Fig. 9, top left). 

Certain ceramics were deposited according to a logic which covers other practices 
of ritual type. Two amphorae were nested together, ‘sheltering’ an oinochoe placed 
vertically in the ground, and thus reflecting a ritual libation (Fig. 14). Vases were 
deposited upside down, sometimes sheltering the antlers of animals (deer). In 
addition to the evidence from bones,® another indication of these practices is rep- 
resented by the deposition of shells. Almost in the middle of our deposit, we found 
a dense concentration of marine bivalve shells, corresponding to a hundred speci- 
mens of Cerastoderma edule (Fig. 5). An analysis of the specimens present in the 
previously excavated deposits? demonstrates that these shells are not the remains 
of meals, but represent a deliberate collection, involving a selection made in con- 
formity with a well-known practice involving the use of escharai and bothroi in the 
sanctuaries of the ancient world. 

The finds of figurines, although still rare, appear extremely significant, and have 
continued to grow in number over the last few years. Two female dedalic terracotta 
statuettes were discovered by the University of Milan team,” and a fragment of 
another statuette, also female and chronologically contemporary, was found in the 
upper layers of our deposit."? To this list, we should add a terracotta pinax discovered 
in the adjacent area of San Teodoro, with a splendid relief representation of two 
characters (one male and the other female), possibly a scene of hierogamy (Fig. 15).”! 

Returning to the ceramics, we should stress the quantitative aspect, that is, the 
impressive number of vases buried in the deposits. We have listed 188 objects (includ- 
ing 32 amphorae, 6 large pithoi and 78 painted vases of local manufacture) in trial 
trench S, 96 objects in trial trench T and 101 objects in trial trench H. It is evident 


6% Lambrugo 2004. 

6 Orlandini 1976a, 34, pl. IX.1-2; Denti 2010a, fig. 11. 

66 Bone remains from our trial trench are being studied by the team of James Morris (London 
Museum of Archaeology). The data from the excavations of the University of Milan (for example, Dal 
Sasso 1995) have been briefly discussed in Denti 2009c, n. 3. 

67 Denti 2010a, 399, fig. 14. 

68 As shown by the study of material from trial trench S of the University of Milan, which reveals 
a situation identical to that observed by our group (Dal Sasso 1995, 132-34). 

© Orlandini 1998b, 308, pl. LXXXVI.2-3. 

7" Denti 2009c, fig. 12. 

7! Nava 2003, 671, pl. XXXVL2. Still practically unreported, it could date from a late phase of 
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that this enormous mass of ceramic material could not fit into a built structure with 
an area of only a dozen square metres (according to the old interpretation of the 
deposits as ‘store-houses’).’” On the other hand, as we can see, the ceramic ware was 
often deliberately broken up into fragments. These two aspects — the quantity of items 
and the deliberate fragmentation — concern the methods of deposition of objects 
specific to ritual practices known to have existed in Mediterranean cult-related spaces 
during proto-Archaic and Archaic times. As in the case of Incoronata, the concept of 
'accumulation' in such a context is combined with two other features: the good level 
of preservation of the ceramics and the exceptional quality of certain products.” The 
typology of the vases seems to confirm this interpretation: the assemblage is not only 
extremely varied,” but is also characterised by the presence of specimens of great 
prestige, including the splendid “Orientalising’ vases that are painted or decorated in 
relief (Figs. 7-8, 10). In particular, the discovery of a large fragment of a dinos of 
Middle Wild Goat Style I? allows us to confirm the cult-related function of these 
ceramics, taking into account that this very rare imported class was intended to be 
employed as a ceremonial object exclusively in sanctuaries or necropoleis.’° A cult- 
related context is also specific and exclusive to the class of perirrhanteria (Fig. 10), 
which were intended to contain pure water to use for sprinkling in sacrificial contexts, 
or even as offerings, and which were consequently almost never used." Important 
evidence is provided by the single-handled cups, a category significantly intended for 
ritual use, including some reproducing Mycenaean models in their form and decora- 
tion (Fig. 9, centre).? This contextual framework explains, on the one hand, the state 
of conservation of many of the vessels (practically new, probably only used once) and, 
on the other hand, their very mediocre technical quality: the pictorial finesse of the 
illustrated scenes and the use of polychromy” represent qualitative aspects that con- 
trast with the weakness of the pigments used, the reduced thickness of the walls or, 
in the case of specimens with relief, the poor adhesion to the body of the applied 
decoration.9? The absence of painting on the inner walls points to the manufacture 
of these vases only for exhibition and use during ritual ceremonies.*! 


7? Critical review in Denti and Lanos 2007, 474. 
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In sum, we observe that the intended use of the majority of the ceramic forms 
found in these deposits refers back to specific functional categories, which are con- 
sistent among themselves: purification (louteria and perirrantheria); libation (dinoi, 
stamnoi and oinochoai, bowls and single-handled cups); transport and conservation 
of liquids (amphorae, hydriai and even possibly some pithoi); votive offering (kala- 
thoi, miniature ceramic items, weapons and miniature weapons). These are the same 
forms, starting from the end of the 8th century BC, that are recorded in deposits 
discovered in the sanctuaries, or in Bronze Age tombs which received new offerings 
during the Iron Age.? The non-negligible occurrence of plain buff ware ceramics 
confirms this context, since we find such items also employed, in places of worship, 
for ritual meals and libations. 

One of the best comparisons that I know for this type of structure is given by 
the deposits excavated on the summit plateau of the hill of Kephala (Thronos), in 
Crete, the site of ancient Sybrita.°* These irregular circular or oval pits, which can 
be dated from the end of the Late Bronze Age (Late Minoan IIIC) to Protogeomet- 
ric, are between 20 and 90 cm deep and up to 1.5 m in diameter. It is interesting 
to observe that they were installed, as at Incoronata, following an artificial levelling 
of the area, and placed in the middle of two spaces for buildings of different types. 
The pits were filled with soil, stones, animal bones and ceramics by a single act of 
deposition; in certain cases, ceramics were not dumped roughly into the pit, but 
carefully positioned. At Kephala, we find other characteristics that are surprisingly 
similar to those at Incoronata: whole vases were turned upside down and placed on 
the bottom of the pits; the ceramic classes were selected to include those related to 
the ritual preparation and consumption of meals and libations; small figurines are 
extremely rare. Therefore, even here, the concept of ‘rubbish’ can be associated with 
some exceptional moments: the site archaeologists interpreted this rubbish as being 
linked to the final stages in a series of ceremonial acts that probably followed meals 
and libations, seemingly occurring together, and leading to the deposition of mate- 
rials that were ritually buried. 

However, at Incoronata, we do not yet know the exact ‘monumental’ context to 
which the deposits could be attributed.®° It follows that we must limit ourselves for 
the time being to addressing the question of their eventual function. The study of 
the archaeological evidence, based on an analysis of the materials and archaeological 
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contexts, has allowed us to build a conceptual framework strongly characterised by 
ritual activities. As is well known, the ritual sphere does not necessarily correspond 
to a religious context: apart from the rites carried out within a funerary context (to 
be excluded, because there is no archaeological evidence on the studied hill), some 
ceremonies were also performed, at that time, inside buildings of a ‘princely’ char- 
acter. As discussed further below, the scope of evidence covering the phase of Oeno- 
trian occupation could provide a working hypothesis in this matter. If that were the 
case, the deposits could represent authentic receptacles for keimelia, objects of high 
prestige that were intended to be preserved?" and, once returned to the earth, would 
be preserved for ever. These objects, once broken up and thus no longer usable, 
were buried in the ground, directly after being employed in a libatory context, as 
suggested by the predominance of forms intended for the preservation and con- 
sumption of liquids. The rare occurrence of votive statuettes could appear as an 
additional argument in favour of this hypothesis, indicating a selective process spe- 
cific to the development of ritual practices associated with a residential rather than 
a sacred context, and representing a prerogative of the elite of the society of the 
time.®® 

Within a possible conceptual framework concerning the ‘sacred’ sphere,*? we 
could consider two types of scenario: a) the deposits result from the regular ‘clearing 
out’ of a place of worship (but, in the current state of knowledge, this line of argu- 
ment seems more difficult to pursue);?? b) the deposits mark out in a ritual manner 
the final abandonment of the site (a hypothesis that is currently more plausible, for 
reasons that we discuss further below). In both cases, the deposits could be regarded 
as hiera, ‘sacred rubbish’,?! containing abundant valuable artefacts, offerings or 
ritual objects, which then become the property of a divinity, or a hero, or both at 
the same time, and are thus definitively removed from the human sphere.?? If such 
were the case, the material would have become sacer, i.e. ‘inviolable’: a circum- 
stance that could explain why it was never touched again — even when, during the 


#7 Torelli 1998b, 294. For the meaning of the presence of pottery belonging to all the phases of 
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6th century, the site underwent a new occupation (see pp. 108-109). Indeed, we 
now find these contexts perfectly intact. Could that be the result of mere chance? 

In the current state of our knowledge, the presence of a place of worship at Incoro- 
nata is a premature but valid possibility.?? With regard to the main problems discussed 
here, such a hypothesis would allow us to start reconstructing the historical and cultural 
background associated with the coexistence of Greek and non-Greek ‘markers’ at Incor- 
onata. These aspects would be recorded consistently in the context of the meeting and 
integration between Greek and proto-Archaic indigenous communities in the Mediter- 
ranean region, a phenomenon which, in particular, was expressed in the sphere of 
worship and ritual practices.” We should note that, significantly, some important finds 
of small figurines, dated to the 7th century BC, have been reported on the hill of 
Incoronata and also in all the surrounding area towards the Basento valley. 

Besides, this view finds major support in the mythical-historical background of the 
oldest occupation of Siritide and Metapontino. Ancient sources (Strabo 6. 1. 15; Vel- 
leius Paterculus 1. 1; Justin Hist. Phil. 20. 2. 1; Pseudo-Aristotle De mirabilibus aus- 
cultationibus 108), unanimously remind us that this area had been strongly marked by 
the presence of important Homeric allusions: indeed, the Greeks would have been 
established on territories already inhabited by Trojans (the Oenotrian tribe of Chonians 
considered themselves of Trojan origin). Many hero cults were recorded, still in his- 
torical times, in relation to the arrival of z65£o; in this area: notably Nestor and Epeius, 
whose tools used for the construction of the Trojan horse were conserved and venerated 
in a temple dedicated to Athena”. In particular, there is a reference to a shrine, not far 
from Metaponto, dedicated to a Trojan Athena (bearing the epiclesis Ez/ena).?6 

Finally, from the historical point of view, the interpretation of our deposits in 
terms of a concept of ‘abandonment rituals’ could correspond quite well with the 
background described by the sources. Dated to the end of the 7th century BC, this 
phase of possible ‘ritualised closure’ of the hill would fall during a period which cor- 
responds exactly to the Achaean foundation of the colony of Metaponto, thus con- 
firming the description offered by Strabo (6. 1. 15), who affirms that the Achaean 
colonists had arrived in an already abandoned place (&xrzıpd&vra tov rörov).?” 

The placing of the deposits corresponds chronologically to a drastic operation of 
obliteration of the pre-existing structures at the moment of the abandonment of the 
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hill. A major levelling of the ground formed an enormous layer of earth — of uni- 
formly grey colour (US 8 and 23, Fig. 24), or reddish when mixed with bricks 
(US 1, Fig. 16)?* — which, in fact, completely covers all traces of the preceding 
structures found on the southern flanks of the hill (Sector 1, Figs. 3 and 19), while 
at the same time allowing their preservation. This remarkable operation, undertaken 
at the end of the 7th century BC and linked functionally with the deposits previ- 
ously presented, has been analysed in depth in a recent paper:” the scale of the 
work (Fig. 24), the presence, inside this layer, of thousands of sherds from all kinds 
of ceramics dating to every period of the occupation of the hill,!°° the presence of 
an enormous number of animal bones, the nature of the earth employed, charac- 
terised by a uniform colour, a homogeneous thick consistency and a constant fine 
look, the placing of thousands of large pebbles (of very regular size) at the bottom 
of this layer (US 23, Fig. 25), covering directly and exactly the whole surface of an 
extended pavement-platform (actually 26 m long, as we will see later: US 38, 
Figs. 19, 23-25, 28), and the fact that the structures related to this pavement have 
previously been levelled to the ground and perfectly ‘cleaned’ (thus, it seems very 
probable that all the bricks found in the reddish layer — US 1, Fig. 16 — originally 
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belonged to the structure), ?! are all elements that suggest a large-scale, organised 


operation, conducted to coincide with a series of rituals practices (the deposits) — a 
preservatory obliteration to protect the abandoned monument, which clearly must 
have had a uniquely special role. This situation, depending on a specific exercise in 
‘destruction as conservation of memory’,'” is well documented in other analogous 
archaeological contexts, chronologically not far from our period: first of all, the 
obliteration of ‘princely’ monumental residences with a ‘mound’, always realised 
after a complete cleaning of the structure intentionally demolished (Toumba is the 
best known example’); but also many instances of the closure of sanctuaries in the 
Greek world, with the same recurrent use of pebbles and layers of earth, covering 
structures always previously ‘cleaned’: specific elements in a series of practices of 


ritualised abandonment.!% 
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Fig. 23: Incoronata, Sector 1. In foreground, Fig. 24: Incoronata, filling and obliteration layer 
pavement US 70, underlying the substrate layers on Sector 1 (US 8), with lower part (US 23) 
of pavement US 38 (visible on right): US 45 containing pebbles, exactly covering pavement 
(earth layer, at centre of image) and US 68 US 38. University of Rennes excavations 
(rough stones, on left). University of Rennes (photograph: M. Denti). 


excavations (photograph: M. Denti). 


Fig. 25: Incoronata, Sector 1. The layer of Fig. 26: Incoronata, stag antler from the fill of 


pebbles (US 23) covering pavement US 38. one of the pits of Sector 4. University of Rennes 
University of Rennes excavations excavations (photograph: M. Denti). 


(photograph: M. Denti). 


Craft-Working Area: A ‘Mixed’ Phase of the 7th Century BC 

In the centre of the plateau, this methodical demolition concerned, first of all, 
structures connected with craft activities.!° Indeed, the deposits were repeatedly 
situated in relation to a series of pits, of perfectly circular form, with a diameter of 
between 1.5 and 2 m (Fig. 3, in red, and our Sector 4, Figs. 5-6, 18). The pits were 
filled with spoil containing large fragments of the remains of kilns, a remarkable 
quantity of ash, stones and bones, as well as Greek (with imported products of the 
Early or Middle Protocorinthian) but especially indigenous ceramics (impasto, mon- 
ochrome and bichrome) (Fig. 17), which allows us to date the associated activity to 
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the 7th century BC. These structures are the same pits that were previously inter- 
preted as waste middens belonging either to the Greek settlement or to a pre- 
existing Oenotrian village: from this point of view, their contents corresponded 
chronologically to their function. However, the soil and the materials filling the pit 
structures are not coeval with their situation, since the absence of any stratigraphy 
in the fill shows that they were all destroyed at the same time. These pits are inter- 
sected by the deposits wherever the latter are superimposed on the former (Fig. 5), 
probably just after the obliteration of the pits. 

Their perfectly circular outline, with gradually decreasing dimensions, and espe- 
cially the abundant clay remains still present on their bottom (as observed in the 
largest pit in a series of three that we have excavated, Fig. 18, in foreground), lead 
us to recognise their original purpose, i.e. clay settling troughs,!°° according to a 
well-attested typology found in analogous contemporary structures (for example, at 
Megara Hyblaea).'” The remains of clay, still in situ, are particularly evident in 
another pit, rather shallow and quadrangular in shape, which runs along the south- 
ern profile of the preceding pits, and which has two small depressions at the two 
corners (Figs. 5 and 18, at bottom). These latter can be interpreted as basins for 
collecting the denser impurities, and are identical to earth basins found in other 
analogous structures intended for the storage, transformation or settling of clay, as 
documented in craft-working areas of the contemporary Greek world (for example, 
at T'hasos).!°® The grouping of three circular pits alongside shallower but larger 
rectangular pits reflects a recurring association on the western plateau of the Incor- 
onata hill (Fig. 3, in red): the circular pits, almost always three in number, have the 
same dimensions and appear in most cases to be oriented in a straight line or at an 
angle. The typology of goods present in these basin fills suggests the hypothesis that 
once the remains of the adjacent craft-working structures were swept inside, the 
production activity ceased once and for all. The discovery of a post-hole, to the east 
of this pit (Figs. 5, bottom right, and 18, top left), seems to confirm such a hypoth- 
esis. 

The elements belonging to this craft-related context make it possible at last to 
account for the enormous quantity of locally produced ceramics discovered during 
the preceding 25 years of excavation (including moulds of perirrhanteria in relief 
and wasters). The ceramic production area was indeed very large: we could find 
other structures belonging to this space on the extreme southern edge of the hill 


106 "This function had already been suggested by Orlandini concerning the discovery of the large 
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(Sector 1, Figs. 3 and 19). A large hypogeal clay quarry equipped with access steps 
(Fig. 16) contains the remains of worked clay preserved on its bottom, lying directly 
on top of the undisturbed sand layer at a depth of 2.5 m below ground level.'” The 
discovery of a quarry here is entirely consistent with the geomorphological profile 
of the hill, which reflects the existence of a substantial and imposing layer of clayey 
earth. In addition, this large cavity was filled in and obliterated by an earth fill, 
including many bricks (Fig. 16, US 1) and potsherds, along with Greek and indig- 
enous material, dating up to the last quarter of the 7th century BC: so, this ‘closure’ 
operation is coeval with the obliteration of the pits. Just before the start of this 
filling, a rite was carried out to de-functionalise the quarry: directly on top of the 
thin clay layer remaining on the bottom of the quarry, we found an arrangement 
delimited by stones. This space, rich in charcoal, contained the upper part of an 
amphoriskos and an oinochoe, both imported and still unbroken at the moment of 
their deposition.'!° 

The upper layer of this fill acted as a flat surface, representing the visible outcome 
of this well-constructed programme of abandonment of the hill (Figs. 16 and 24), 
which included the levelling-off operation carried out in relation with the deposits. 
The filling also covered (and thus preserved) a sector characterised by the presence 
of an exceptional concentration of kiln waste and ash associated with ceramics, both 
Greek and Oenotrian (US 37, Figs. 19—20). This layer shows the same character- 
istics as in the fillings of the pits discovered farther north: a remarkable quantity of 
ceramics mixed with vitrified slag, some melted bronze elements, charcoal, and a 
considerable amount of ash, but, above all, very abundant remains of kilns; parts 
of the floor and fragments of the walls, which show the same forms and dimensions 
as the items discarded in the circular pits.!!! For the most part, the ceramics are 
Oenotrian, exhibiting a formal and rather high quality technique (plain ware, mon- 
ochrome, bichrome, impasto), associated with Greek vases (of local manufacture, 
large vessels, grey ware, imported products). To this list we need to add loom 
weights, spindle whorls, some decorative bronze elements and the girdle of a bronze 
vase. Archaeological evidence points to a workshop which manufactured mainly 
indigenous ware: a series of wasters (plain buff ware and monochrome Oenotrian 
ollae); monochrome ‘test pieces’; a large bichrome vase, containing the remains of 
solidified liquid clay; a large series of ollae, especially monochrome, cut off so that 
the upper part can be used, that can be interpreted as separators. Other sherds have 
graffiti in Greek letters. Certain imported Greek vases could be directly replicated 
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on the spot: besides the neck of an imported hydria, there is its precise local Greek 
‘copy’ and the fragment of a cup — of possibly indigenous origin — made from 
poorly purified clay reproducing the Greek form of the skyphos, with a rather awk- 
wardly executed decorative chevron motif. On this subject, an essential question 
arises concerning the methodology: in view of its inferior quality, must we regard 
this cup as an example of ‘reception-development’ executed by a non-Greek 
craftsman?! ? 

While the cultural facies of this productive context thus appears mainly Oeno- 
trian, it is not devoid of Greek elements. Chronologically developed during the 
7th century BC, it appears of great interest, since it seems to provide evidence for 
the cohabitation of indigenous and Greek potters within the same craft-working 
area. This mixed horizon is also significantly documented in other contemporary 
contexts, even in nearby areas: the most striking example is that of the indigenous 
ceramic workshop discovered at Francavilla Marittima, on the southern slopes of 
Timpone della Motta, where local potters produced ceramics for ritual purposes 
from the 8th century BC onwards, in direct contact with craftsmen coming from 


Euboea.!? 


114 


Currently in course of study,'!* the remains of the kilns that we have excavated 


do not yet allow us to establish the precise form and dimensions of the structures to 
which they belong. While the best known contemporary examples suggest we are 
dealing with pear-shaped kilns, normally of rather small size (diameter of about 80 
to 140 cm),!? the considerable diameter of the floor perforations could also imply 


larger structures.!!° This interpretation seems to be supported by the very recent 


117 


discovery, 7 a few metres to the north of this stratum (US 37) of a combustion area 


whose reddened layer is no more than 1-2 cm thick. The whole of the southern part 
of this structure is characterised by a circular outline (its northern part has not yet 
been excavated), which allows us to infer an approximate diameter of 3 m (US 130, 
Fig. 19). This outline ought to represent the bottom of a kiln (or possibly several) 


112 Discussion in Denti 2009a, where we come to the same conclusions as those proposed by 
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intended for ceramic production: associated archaeological evidence includes the 
remains of the floor, wasters belonging to Oenotrian monochrome vases and plain 
buff ware pottery, exhibiting a state of conservation and a typology identical to the 
context previously analysed. It would thus seem likely that, during the abandon- 
ment of the craft-working area, the arcas used for firing situated further north were 
literally ‘swept’, with their waste being thrown into a depression in the south 
(beyond the US 38 paving, described below, Figs. 19-20), while some sherds and 
wasters were still preserved on the bottom of the kiln. This operation of ‘clearing’, 
or ‘closure’, of the production structure evokes, moreover, the same situation that 
we observed for the clay settling troughs, which were filled at the time of their 
destruction by the waste from the surrounding craft-working structures (remains of 
kilns, wasters, slag, ashes and charcoal). 

The scale of the demolition of this vast craft-working area means that it was one 
of the most important operations in the history of the occupation of the site. This 
needs to be fully taken into account, for it leads us to a new line of research con- 
cerning the significance of the previously analysed ceramic deposits. A different 
interpretation could indeed be given to explain their formation: as the ritual sealing 
of a major operation involving the final ‘closure’ of the craft-production complex. 
If that were the case, all the materials used to manufacture the ceramics would then 
have then been reburied, through rites including the returning of natural ingredients 
and objects to the earth that had made it possible to produce the artefacts: clay, 


118 vases (many of them distorted or badly baked, clearly representing produc- 


water, 
tion waste), stones (when forming part of the production structures) and even shells 
(which could be used in these contexts, as is well known, as temper materials). Such 
an interpretation, which places the typology of our deposits in the context of ‘de- 
functionalising’ rites, clearly does not exclude a link between the craft-working area 


and the possible existence of a space intended for sacred or ceremonial purposes. 


The discovery of the elements belonging to a kerameikos on the hill of Incoronata 
corroborates the existence of a phase of occupation, in the 7th century BC, charac- 
terised by the presence of Greek and Oenotrian people, active inside the same space 
and at the same time. As discussed above, we are not yet able to identify the specific 
purpose of the ceramics produced; we can only formulate hypotheses on this matter. 
In addition, we propose some possible lines of argument to interpret the phenom- 
enon characterising the abandonment of the hill (in its proto-colonial phase), which 


"8 For further details on the possible role of water in the formation of the deposits, see Denti 
2010a. 
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is marked by substantial deposits and ritual practices involving the almost exclusive 
use of Greek ceramics. At the present time, we are lacking any historical context 
that could explain this final abandonment, which, nevertheless, represents our only 
certainty, since it is documented by the sources (Strabo 6. 1. 15, cited above) and, 
now, by archaeology as well. 

In this way, the situation seems to become even more complicated. To try to 
unravel the problem, it is appropriate to investigate deeper levels in the stratigraphy, 
to search for evidence relating to earlier phases of occupation of the hill - during 
the 8th century BC - at a time when the Greeks had not yet physically arrived at 
Incoronata. As pointed out here, the scope of information of this exclusively Oeno- 
trian archaeological horizon suggests that it is likely to provide us with some answers. 


The Oenotrian Occupation of the 8th Century BC: A Key for the Interpretation 
of the Site 
All along the southern edge of the western plateau of the hill, it was possible to 
recover an important record of the Oenotrian phases of Iron Age occupation (Sec- 
tor 1: Figs. 3 and 19).!? In a geomorphologically rather fragile sector, consolidated 
artificially by a series of layers of earth and stones (US 68, Fig. 19; Fig. 23, left), 
we have brought to light the remains of a very finely executed pavement, made up 
of tiny beaten cobbles, which extends in an east-west direction over a length (at 
the current state of research) of at least 26 m (US 38, Figs. 19—24, 28). The excep- 
tionally good state of preservation of this pavement (Fig. 21) is due to the fact that 
it is entirely covered by layers of earth and pebbles resulting from the ‘filling- 
obliteration’ operation (US 8 and 23, Figs. 24-25). These layers serve to preserve 
earlier structures, as already mentioned, but this role needs to be reconsidered later 
on. The northern (and certainly original) profile of this pavement trends east to 
west (Figs. 19 and 24, right), while the southern limit was torn up, most probably 
at the time of the establishment of the craft-working area, thus preventing us from 
determining its initial width (Figs. 19-20 and 23). Towards the south and under 
this pavement, there are many rough stones still preserved in situ (US 68), which 
represent the substrate — consolidated by a layer of earth (US 45) — directly under- 
lying it (Figs. 19 and 23). We can now better understand this situation from an 
aerial point of view thanks to a photograph taken during the 2012 excavations 
(Fig. 28). 

The goods contained in this terraced layer suggest that it predates the 7th cen- 
tury BC: there are many sherds of red and black buccheroid impasto ceramics 


119 Denti 2009b; 2010b; forthcoming. 
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(Fig. 22) and Oenotrian pottery ware of ‘Bradano Middle Geometric’ style, char- 
acteristic of an archaeological horizon deeply rooted in the Iron Age Oenotrian 
culture of the 8th century BC, in which locally produced Greek ceramics were still 
lacking. It is no mere chance that the only Greek potsherds recorded in this context 
are Late Geometric imports, as we might expect for a phase when the Greeks were 
not yet present on the hill. The quality of the technical execution of this pavement 
is reflected in the precision of its levelling (in a completely but artificially consoli- 
dated zone): the height measurements remain strictly identical over a distance of 
about 26 m. This pavement seems to have been reused during the setting up of the 
craft-working area, when it was probably truncated (at least along its southern edge, 
Figs. 19-20 and 23) and a large post-hole was dug into its surface (Fig. 23).'7° 
However, the Oenotrian occupation of Incoronata dates back to an even older 
phase, as shown by the discovery of another pavement (US 70, Figs. 19, 23, 28), par- 
tially covered by US 45 layer and US 68 rough stones, used for the consolidation of 
the previously mentioned pavement. This gravel paving, which lies directly on top of 
the undisturbed clay layer of the hill, is made up of cobbles as well as small and 
medium sized sherds. So far, the extent of the excavation is insufficient to grasp the 
real dimensions of this paving. The associated ceramics — of indigenous impasto or with 
geometric decoration — belong to a relatively early period, suggesting a date within the 
first half of the 8th century BC. This dating is confirmed by the presence of Greek 
ceramics in a layer covering the pavement at its southern limit, where, significantly, we 
found the girdle of a Corinthian protokotyle of Middle Geometric II style, decorated 
with chevrons.!?! Being closely connected with the well-known sherds belonging to a 


122 this discovery 


cup of the same type found by the University of Milan excavations, 
confirms the extent of the inter-cultural contacts characterising the emergence of the 
Oenotrian elites of the Iron Age all along the Ionian coast of southern Italy, and espe- 
cially at Incoronata, in the phases which preceded the settling of the Greek community. 

These structures are marked out by their high technical quality, early date of 
execution and exceptional state of preservation. More particularly, the US 38 pave- 
ment, which is the most visible, is characterised by its impressive extent and 
extremely high quality of execution, with a perfectly constant elevation, following 
a perfect east-west orientation (Fig. 28). While the interpretation of this pavement 
is for the moment premature, its characteristics nevertheless correspond precisely to 


120 This should be placed in relation to two other post-holes, associated with a crude earth floor 
(US 106), discovered beyond the northern limit of the pavement (Fig. 19). The topography and 
specific stratigraphic relations of these structures lead us to attribute them — in the current state of 
knowledge — to the craft-working area. 

21 Denti 2010b, fig. 99. 

122 Orlandini 1976b. 
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the specific elements of contemporary buildings — representing the exclusive privi- 
lege of the rulers — which are known not only in the Mediterranean world,'” but 
also, as pointed out above, in the indigenous setting of Basilicata." To test the 
hypothesis that we are dealing with the remains of a ‘princely’ building of the local 
elite of the 8th century BC, we should expect to detect, in the next excavation 
campaigns, at least some more remnants of the original limits of the pavement. 

The method used for the subsequent levelling and obliteration operation (real- 
ised at the end of the 7th century BC, when the place was abandoned), carried out 
in a specific way just on top of this pavement (Fig. 24), could also guide our inter- 
pretative approach. As already mentioned, exactly in correspondence with the 
US 38 pavement, the lower part of the layer of fill (US 8) contains an abundant 
and regular concentration of medium sized pebbles, over a depth interval ranging 
from approximately 15 to 25 cm (US 23, Figs. 24-25).'” This intentionally 
preservatory obliteration of a structure that was clearly considered of very high 
significance, and the existence of a number of identical developments occurring at 
the moment of abandonment of sacred places,!?° could also lead us towards inter- 
preting the structure as a possible platform connected with a cult space, which 
needed to be desecrated after it had been levelled to the ground." 

Even if the exact function of this structure seems still to escape us, its character- 
istics would, in any case, help us understand the real importance of the role played 
by the Oenotrian phases in the history of the occupation of Incoronata. As a con- 
sequence, we could then start to draw up an explanatory framework for the activi- 
ties carried out on the hill around the end of the 7th century BC: the scale of this 
demolition operation was clearly directly proportional to the importance of the 
monuments that already characterised the Oenotrian facies of the hill. In this per- 
spective, we should bear in mind that, in the fills of circular pits made up of mate- 
rials belonging to the preceding phases, we found elements which could already be 
incorporated into the ritual sphere: among other items, exceptionally prestigious 
Oenotrian ceramics, decorated in relief; the complete horn of a stag (Fig. 26); and 
a small terracotta statuette of an animal, which seems to date from the 8th century 
BC. More recent discoveries (see Addendum) have confirmed that a same ritual 


123 Mazarakis Ainian 1997. 

124 See n. 44 above. 

125 This concentration belongs to the same operation which led to the formation of a major lev- 
elling-obliteration layer/deposit (US 8): the earth fill, as well as the very many sherds that it contains, 
are indeed the same in both layers. Sherds of the same vase are often present in both US layers (Denti 
2010b, 315-16, fig. 103). 

126 See n. 104 above. 
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horizon also characterised the pavement belonging to the first phase of the occupa- 
tion of the hill (US 70, Figs. 23 and 28) - the beginning of the 8th century BC. 
The presence of Iron Age vestiges at Incoronata — so remarkable and most likely 
well venerated — could help us to understand the motivation that brought the Greeks 
to this region to produce and deposit their ceramics in a ritual context. ? Could this 
possibly reflect the phenomenon of reappropriation in relation to hero cults — a well- 
attested tradition in the Mediterranean ‘Dark Ages? — which was established in or 
around areas belonging to the dominant elite of the earlier phases of the Iron Age? 


The present results of archaeological research at Incoronata have thus made it pos- 
sible to establish a relatively reliable stratigraphic and chronological framework con- 
cerning the various episodes of occupation of the hill. This framework comes under 
the current process of understanding the relations between Greeks and non-Greeks 
during proto-Archaic times. We show, in particular, that this framework is likely to 
be useful in unravelling the complexity of the exchanges occurring on this hill 
between the Oenotrian community, which had occupied it in the 8th century BC, 
and the Greeks, who are recorded as arriving at the beginning of the next century. 

However, we cannot yet determine the definite nature of this settlement, nor 
describe the precise functional relations between the various phases of its occupation 
(but see now the results of the latest excavations summarised in the Addendum). 
Towards this purpose, we only have some indications, which nevertheless turn out to 
be highly consistent with the known historical and archaeological framework for this 
time. In the current state of knowledge, we can only point to a series of archaeologi- 
cal facts that enable us to recognise three main episodes in the proto-Archaic history 
of this site: an indigenous context of the 8th century BC, which is gradually being 
recognised as crucial at the historical and archaeological level and rich in heuristic 
perspectives; a ‘mixed’ phase of occupation, developed within a craft-working area, 
during the 7th century BC; a phase of abandonment that at the end of the 7th cen- 
tury BC corresponds with undertaking of a preservatory obliteration, implying ritual 
practices (seemingly in a predominantly Greek facies). As shown in our study, there 
is now a growing awareness that we are dealing here with a place that had a sacred or 
ceremonial function. The discovery of the various components of a craft-working area 
does not contradict this hypothesis: indeed, it could provide a supporting argument. 

A final aspect, which we should mention before concluding, could prove decisive 
in validating the approach we have just described. Thanks to the research carried out 


128 Denti 2009b. 
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Fig. 27: Incoronata, concentration of sherds of an Oenotrian olla (1), a Greek chytra (2) and 
an impasto situla (3) on the circulation plan of the craft-working area of Sector 1. University of 
Rennes excavations (photograph: M. Denti). 


by the University of Texas,'?? directed by Joseph Carter, we know that the site of 
Incoronata was reoccupied as a sacred space?! during the colonial period. Indeed, these 
excavations have revealed the vestiges of a place of worship in the south-eastern sector 
of the hill, which has been dated to the first half of the Gth century. The goods include 
miniature hydriskai, palmette antefixes and fragments of a geison with a spiral guilloche 
ornamentation. In particular, abundant terracotta votive statuettes were found, repre- 
senting once again female divinities — just like those of the 7th century BC. 


Addendum 

The discoveries of the most recent excavations at Incoronata have permitted us to 
corroborate the stratigraphic and chronological framework already traced. But some 
important news developments in Sector 1 allow us now to understand better the 
historical-archaeological facies of the two centuries of occupation of this hill. In the 


130 Edlund 1987, 101; Carter 2005, 74-78, fig. 2.37-41. 

131 It is known that, in a similar case, functional continuity is not necessarily automatic. However, 
this new sacred connotation of Incoronata during Archaic times, characterised by remarkable elements in 
common with the proto-Archaic phase, can only be regarded as an argument more than a mere suspicion. 
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Fig. 28: Incoronata, aerial view of the excavations (2012) of a part of Sector 1, from the west: 
the long pavement US 38 and, in the centre, the oldest pavement US 70. University of Rennes 
excavations. 


craft-working area of the 7th century, a large space excavated on the north of pave- 
ment US 38 (Fig. 19) has revealed the whole plan of circulation of the last phase 
of this kerameikos, where a quantity of ceramics of Greek and indigenous produc- 
tion has been found associated, still in situ: Greek chytrai (the same as the deposits), 
Oenotrian figulinae ollae, impasto situlae (Fig. 27). Further analysis of the waste 
coming from this area and from the layer (US 37, Figs. 19-20) thrown to the south 
of pavement US 38, has shown that they belong to Oenotrian and Greek produc- 
tion. These associations confirm the presence of artisans from both communities, 
working in the same space until the end of the 7th century BC. In September 2012, 
amidst wide concentrations of clay, burned or blackened, we found a kiln. Extremely 
interesting was the discovery, on the north side of an alignment of stones (visible 
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on the plan at Fig. 19) of the foot of an SOS Attic amphora, placed vertically on 
the ground, its bottom removed, thereby adapted for libations. 

But perhaps a more important result of the 2012 campaign is the realisation that all 
archaeological horizons characterising the ‘mixed’ 7th century were already associated 
with structures belonging to the Oenotrian 8th century: namely, actions of preservatory 
obliteration, craft-working activities and ritual practices. Indeed, the process of progres- 
sively investigating the pavement US 70 (Figs. 19, 23 and 28), which actually dates to 
the very beginning of the 8th century and is situated under pavement US 38, has shown 
that: 1) this, like the upper pavement US 38, had been covered by solid layers of earth 
and stones filled with ceramics and bones, which obliterated it yet thereby preserved it; 
2) inside this layer we can find very important remains of craft-working activity (waste, 
pieces of kiln), confirming that indigenous production of ceramics already existed at 
Incoronata during the 8th century; 3) numerous animal bones (among them another 
complete horn), still iz situ on the surface of this soil, should be associated with a sig- 
nificant concentration of Oenotrian painted plates of very large size with a tenda decora- 
tion (but also of buccheroid impasto), clearly conceived as offerings, and this association, 
considering also the high technical quality of the pavement, suggests a probable cult area. 

Thus, it is very likely that we are dealing with a unique and coherent historical- 
archaeological situation which developed during the two centuries of occupation of 
the hill of Incoronata: a monument built at the beginning of the 8th century and 
obliterated at its end, when it was reconstructed in the same place at a very signifi- 
cant moment, corresponding exactly with the formation a new, mixed, community 
of indigenes and Greeks. Finally, the monument was obliterated in turn, when 
definitively abandoned at the end of the 7th century, by the same kind of actions 
and the same logic that had been employed a century before. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY ON EGYPT'S EDGE: 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE DAKHLEH 
OASIS, 1819-1977 


ANNA LUCILLE BOOZER 


Abstract 

This article provides the first substantial survey of early archaeological research in Egypt's 
Dakhleh Oasis. In addition to providing a much-needed survey of research, this study 
embeds Dakhleh's regional research history within a broader archaeological research 
framework. Moreover, it explores the impact of contemporaneous historical events in 
Egypt and Europe upon the development of archaeology in Dakhleh. This contextualised 
approach allows us to trace influences upon past research trends and their impacts upon 
current research and approaches, as well as suggest directions for future research. 


Introduction 

This article explores the early archaeological research in Egypt's Dakhleh Oasis 
within the framework of broad archaeological trends and contemporaneous his- 
torical events. Egypt's Western Desert offered a more extreme research environ- 
ment than the Nile valley and, as a result, experienced a research trajectory 
different from and significantly later than most of Egyptian archaeology. In more 
recent years, the archaeology along Egypt’s fringes has provided a significant 
contribution to our understanding of post-Pharaonic Egypt and it is important 
to understand how this research developed.! The present work recounts the his- 
tory of research in Egypt's Western Desert in order to embed the regional 
research history of the Dakhleh Oasis within broader trends in Egyptology, 
archaeology and world historical events in Egypt and Europe (Figs. 1-2)? 


! [n particular, the western oases have dramatically reshaped our sense of the post-Pharaonic 
occupation of Egypt as well as the ways in which the Roman empire interfaced with local popula- 
tions. See www.Amheida.org for representative publications of research at Amheida as well as across 
the oasis. 

? Some important geographers are not included in this overview because they do not review the 
archaeology substantially. These individuals include: George Alexander Hoskins, who travelled in 
Egypt and Nubia in 1832-33 (Hoskins 1837). Three large volumes of drawings made on Hoskins's 
journeys are now in the Griffith Institute at Oxford. Hugh Beadnell visited the oasis in 1899 and 
reviewed the topography, water supply and wells in Dakleh, as well as temperatures of water, the 
geology and mineral deposits (Beadnell 1901). Beadnell also briefly makes mention of Dakhleh in 
another work that focuses mostly on Khargeh (Beadnell 1909). Harding-King was contracted by the 
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Fig. 2: Map of Dakhleh and Kharga (drawn by M. Matthews, University of Reading). 
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This historiography of Dakhleh’s early research history provides four useful 
outcomes. First, it enables us to understand this region as both a geographic and 
an academic periphery. Dakhleh’s physical and conceptual removal significantly 
impacted the development of regional archaeology as well as the contours of 
research expeditions to Dakhleh. Second, this research survey enables us to 
understand changes in monument preservation. When Dakhleh was first 
explored, in the early 19th and 20th centuries, many structures were still visible 
and in good condition that were subsequently destroyed or damaged. An histo- 
riographical approach to these monuments, as prior scholars saw them, helps 
us comprehend the fragmentary records that remain as well as to potential 
destructive causes. Third, an overview of past research clarifies patterns within 
current research projects and highlights the engagement between foreign research- 
ers and local Egyptians in regional archaeology. Fourth, this overview promotes 
a holistic understanding of how expeditions understood Dakhleh's historical 
development from earliest human prehistory onward, as well as how this under- 
standing changed over time. 

The temporal parameters of this paper, 1819-1977, cover the range between the 
first European discovery of Dakhleh through to the establishment of two major 
international projects in the region: the Dakhleh Oasis Project (DOP) and the 
Institut Frangais d'Archéologie Orientale (IFAO). The DOP and IFAO still con- 
duct research in the oasis today and their establishment in 1977 represented a step 
change in both the quality and quantity of research conducted in the Dakhleh 
Oasis. In reviewing this research history, I will work through the evidence chrono- 
logically, embedding each major research expedition within its archaeological and 
historical framework in order to understand how these research campaigns meshed 
with broader climates. There is insufficient space to enumerate fully and explain the 
observations and discoveries of each expedition, although I have highlighted par- 
ticularly significant descriptions of monuments and techniques. I provide a table of 
Dakhleh's explorers, including the dates of travel, the sites they visited and their 
major publications, below. 


Royal Geographical Society to map the Egyptian desert areas to the west of the Nile. His book was 
published in 1925 and Darf Publishers have made this modern facsimile of his travels in 1908 and 
1909 available to a modern audience. 
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Explorers of Dakhleh Oasis 
Dates Name Sites Visited/ Purpose and/or Publications and 
Described Excavations Notes 
January- Edmonstone | 'Ain Amür Exploration; Edmonstone 1822 
February 1819 Al-Muzzawakka | Discover Dakhleh 
Amheida Oasis 
Balat 
Deir el-Haggar 
February 1819? | Drovetti Al-Muzzawakka | Exploration; Cailliaud 1822 
Amheida Discover Dakhleh 
Ayn el-Berbyeh Oasis 
Bashendi 
Deir el- Haggar 
Mut 
Tenida 
Qasr el Amyr 
1819 Hyde ‘Ain Amir Exploration Unpublished notes, 
Deir el-Haggar located in the British 
Library, London 
1819 Cailliaud Al-Muzzawakka Geographical Cailliaud 1822; 1826 
1820 Amheida, position 
El Qasr established 
Deir el Haggar 
February 23- | Wilkinson No significant Exploration Unpublished notes, 
March 4 1825 descriptions located in the 
published Griffiths Institute, 
Oxford 
Winter Rohlfs Al-Muzzawakka | Map oasis; Name | Rohlfs 1875; 
1873/74 Amheida topography; Rohlfs er al. 1875 
Bir Talata el-Arab | Excavation 
Deir el-Haggar 
El Qasr 
Mut 


3 Drovetti claims that he visited Dakhleh in 1818, but this is unlikely. 
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Dates Name Sites Visited/ Purpose and/or Publications and 
Described Excavations Notes 
1893-94 Lyons Mut Military patrol; No notes or 
Supplement publications, 
Rohlfs’s although his 
geographical collected objects are 
description; published: 
Collecting Spiegelberg 1899; 
Gardiner 1933; 
Janssen 1968 
1900 Moritz Ismant el-Kharab | Exploration; Unpublished 
Excavation photographs 
and notes, 
lost in Berlin; 
Moritz 1900 
1908 Winlock Al-Muzzawakka Exploration Winlock 1936 
Amheida 
Bashendi 
Deir el-Haggar 
Ismant el-Kharab 
Tenida 
Mut 
1917 Elias Al-Muzzawakka | Antiquities Elias 1917 
Amheida inspection 
Balat 
Deir el-Haggar 
Ismant el-Kharab 
Mut 
Tenida 
Winters of Winkler Eastern portion Petroglyph Winkler 1938; 1939 
1936/37 and of Dakhleh recording 
1938/39 
1937-1973 Fakhry Al-Muzzawakka Antiquities Fakhry 1973; 2003; 
Ain Aseel inspection; Osing et al. 1982 
Balat Excavation 
Bashendi 
Deir el-Haggar 
Qila el-Dabba 
1960s—1994 Sadek and N/A Temple None 
CEDAE documentation 
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Dates Name Sites Visited/ Purpose and/or Publications and 
Described Excavations Notes 
1954 onwards | Sauneron Ain Asil Excavation Giddy 1979; 1987; 
and IFAO* | Qila el-Dabba Giddy and Grimal 


1979a-b; Giddy and 
Jeffreys 1981; Giddy et 
al. 1981; Grimal 1995 


1977 DOP5 Amheida Survey; Excavation | Hope 1981; 
Deir el Haggar Mills 1977; 1978a-b; 
Mut 1985; 1993 
Kellis 


18th-Century Background of Exploration 
Unlike Greece and Rome, Egypt did not attract many European visitors until the 
last decade of the 18th century. Throughout much of the 18th century, local chiefs 
continuously fought with one another over the disordered Ottoman dominion in 
Egypt. Rebellion was inimical to life, with endless violent peasant and tribal upris- 
ings.’ The constant violence and unrest in Egypt made it an unattractive locale for 
European exploration. There was only a small foreign community living and work- 
ing in Egypt, most of whom engaged in war industries, cotton-spinning and medi- 
cine.® 

Napoleon’s 1798 invasion of Egypt raised European interest in adding Egypt to 
a list of places that any cultured European should visit.” A wave of European adven- 
turers and explorers descended upon Egypt after Napoleon’s conquest. This new 
influx of foreigners occurred both because Egypt had become safer and because 
Napoleon took a scientific approach to Egypt. This scientific approach led to two 
major outputs. First, the multi-volume Description de l’Egypte contained a compen- 
dium of observations by French scholars (1809—26).'? Napoleon had sought to 


4 The publications are too numerous to list here and only the most important early publications 
are included. 

? The current publications and excavations are too numerous to list here and only the most 
important early publications are included. 

6 Fahim 2001, 8. 

7 Vatikiotis 1992, 31. Some of the more organised rebellions had a lasting impact. The Huwara 
tribesmen successfully detached Upper Egypt from the rest of the country and Shaykh Huwara set up 
his own government there for over 30 years (1736-69) (Vatikiotis 1992, 31). 

8 Vatikiotis 1992, 36-37. 

? Starkey and Starkey 2001a, 1. 

10 Anderson and Fawzi 1987; Gillispie and Dewachter 1987; Wheatcroft 2003. Bednarski exam- 
ined the historical context of the Description, concluding that Britain had developed its own Egyptology 
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establish an enduring legacy by attempting to modernise the Egyptian government 
and promote the study of native culture. Moreover, savants from Napoleon’s expe- 
dition established the Institute d’Egypte in Cairo to help disseminate Western cul- 
ture and ideas to the East, as well as collect and export indigenous antiquities.!! 
Second, Napoleon's conquest led to the accidental discovery of the Rosetta Stone 
in Rashid, an Egyptian port city. The Rosetta Stone contained a bilingual inscrip- 
tion that played a major role in Jean-Francois Champoleon's (1790-1832) deci- 
pherment of the ancient Egyptian scripts and which produced results from 1822." 
Travel to Egypt increased massively after Champollion's decipherment of the hier- 
oglyphic script in 1821-22. In sum, Napoleon's conquest delved into Egypt’s 
history and exposed it to European travellers for the first time.'4 

Britain, France's imperial rival, moved in to Alexandria with Nelson's fleet in 
1801 and seized Egypt, as well as the Rosetta Stone, ushering in a long-standing 
Anglo-French rivalry in Egypt.? The British occupation boosted the influx of Euro- 
pean travellers into Egypt even more.'® Throughout the 18th century, both the 
French and the British developed strong cultural traditions in Classicism and Ori- 
entalism. The British elite devised a heritage that relied upon proficiency in Greek 
and Latin and taking the Grand Tour to Greece or Italy. Classicism also became a 
resource for justifying modern social and political structures: ancient civilisation 
provided the principles upon which modern civilisation was founded and ruled by 
modern government. This fixation on Egypt manifested itself in competitive expe- 
ditions to unexplored areas of Egypt, as well as collecting Egypt's antiquities. 

Muhammed Ali enhanced this European surge when he became governor and 
viceroy of Egypt (1811—49).!* He called upon the services of Europeans to help 
modernise Egypt. Europeans flooded into the country: merchants, soldiers, 


tradition and was not necessarily influenced by the Description as much as popularly assumed (Bed- 
narski 2005). The impact of safer travelling conditions upon Egyptology has been not been explored 
as thoroughly as it may merit. 

11 Jeffreys 2003a, 1—2. See also Ucko and Champion 2003. Many Egyptians viewed Napoleon’s 
foray into Egypt as an unwanted Western incursion into the Arab and Muslim worlds (Dykstra 1998, 
115). 

12 Parkinson 1999, 19-43. For more on the Rosetta Stone itself and how related scripts were 
deciphered, see Parkinson 1999. 

13 Starkey and Starkey 2001a, 2. A number of key publications also encouraged escalating interest 
in travelling to Egypt. Foremost amongst these was the Description de l'Egypte from 1809 to 1826, but 
also Vivan Denon's 1802 volume and the publication of travel accounts (Fahim 2001, 8). 

14 Dolan 2000, 114. 

? Reid 1985, 234. 

16 Fahim 2001, 8. 

17 Dolan 2000, 114-15. 
18 Fahmy 1998. 
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engineers, doctors, agronomists and teachers all came in the hope of participating 
in Egypt's modernisation.'? Conditions for exploration also improved enormously 
under Muhammed Ali's rule because the personal safety of travellers increased, 
which caused young gentlemen to integrate Egypt into their Grand Tours.” Unfor- 
tunately, Egypt's industrial revolution had a direct impact on its heritage as many 
archaeological sites were quarried for their limestone and topsoil and Egypt’s antiq- 
uities became a type of currency used between international players.?! 

These 19th-century travellers tended to combine their fascination with Egyptol- 
ogy with other interests." Accounts from the 19th century often included details 
of contemporary Egyptian life alongside the monuments of ancient Egypt.” This 
developmental trajectory matches other wider trends in archaeology. Until the 20th 
century, few archaeologists were educated in the discipline. Instead, individuals 
brought to archaeology a variety of skills and viewpoints acquired in many different 
fields and vocations. The major commonality was that all early explorers had stud- 
ied a classical and biblical curriculum, while some had been further educated in the 
physical and biological sciences.” 

Egyptology developed out of a Classical Studies model. In the late 18th century 
almost nothing was known about ancient Egypt, except for Biblical records and 
Greek and Roman accounts. Egyptian scripts could not be read and most of their 
writings and works of art were unstudied and largely still underground.” Egyptol- 
ogy depended upon written records to supply chronology, historical data and infor- 
mation about the beliefs and values of the past. Egyptologists also focused the 
development of art and monumental architecture, which was revealed through 
archaeology. Since a vast majority of Egyptian texts had to be removed from the 
ground before they could be studied, Egyptology depended more on archaeology 
than Greek or Roman Studies.”° Even so, archaeology was a means to an end and 
the academic demand for new inscriptions lead to little or no reflection on archae- 
ological context." These developments in Egyptology closely paralleled those in 


1 Fahim 2001, 10. Many of the diplomatic personnel, particularly from France and Britain, 
flocked to Egypt for strategic purposes, both to observe and to influence Muhammed Ali's domestic 
and foreign policies (see Dykstra 1979). 

2 Thompson 1992, 23. 

?! Jeffreys 2003a, 3; Hassan 2003, especially 61-65; Bierbrier 2003, especially 74. On Egyptian 
views of antiquities, see Colla 2007, especially chapter 2. 

22 Starkey and Starkey 2001a, 2. 

23 Starkey and Starkey 2001a, 3-4. 

4 Trigger 1989, 16-17. 

25 Trigger 1989, 39. 

26 Trigger 1989, 40. 

7/ Jeffreys 2003a, 5; France 1991. 
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Assyriology, which also depended upon archaeological data and translation break- 
throughs. 

Adventurers poured into Egypt in the early 19th century, including some of the 
most familiar characters to be encountered in any general history of Egyptology’s 
beginnings. Pre-eminent among them were Johann Burckhart, Giovanni Belzoni, 
Henry Salt and Bernardino Drovetti. Burckhart was an explorer and Belzoni a col- 
lector.?? Salt (1780-1827) contributed significantly to the development of Egyptian 
archaeology in the early 19th century. An English diplomat and collector, Salt was 
appointed as British Consul-General in Egypt in 1815 and arrived there in 1816. 
During his time as Consul-General, Salt carried out large numbers of excavations 
and amassed enormous collections of antiquities for the British Museum and his 
own private collection. He also worked closely with and encouraged other key fig- 
ures of the period, such as Belzoni and Burckhardt, even financing excavations and 
expeditions.” Drovetti (see below) competed with Salt over antiquities as part of 
the Anglo-French rivalry in Egyptology.” Most of this conflict was due to their 
competition over Egyptian art work collections, which were amassed for the major 
museums in Britain, France and Italy?! 

These recent developments led pioneering Egyptologists to visit Egypt and record 
temples, tombs and monumental inscriptions and use these records to reconstruct 
ancient Egyptian history, chronology, architecture and art. The period between 
1809 and 1828 encompassed a watershed in Egyptology when doubtful conjecture 
about Egypt’s past was replaced by accurate observation and rapid progress in deci- 
pherment.? Meanwhile, Britain developed its own strong tradition of Egyptology, 
in which the work of Belzoni and Wilkinson seemed to have great popular appeal.?? 


Dakhleh's First Antiquarians and Explorers (1819-1825) 

It was in this climate of massive growth in exploration, collection and recording 
that Europeans first visited the Dakhleh Oasis. The years between 1819 and 1825 
saw a number of Europeans venturing to this oasis for the first time. These explor- 
ers probably tried to escape from the cramped situation along the Nile valley, 


28 Peck 2005. On Belzoni, see Mayes 2003. 

2 Dawson and Uphill 1995, 370-71. 

30 Reid 1985, 234. Colonial powers appropriated archaeological monuments in order to canonise 
their world hegemony and assume a supreme position in the order of the world (Hassan 2003, espe- 
cially 19). 

?! Fagan 1975; Peck 2005. 

9 Usick 2007, 310. 

3 Usick 2007, 310. 
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catalysing a cluster of expeditions to Dakhleh. Bruce Trigger has observed that rapid 
phases of growth in archaeology encourage younger archaeologists to strike off in 
new directions. These mavericks pioneer cutting-edge analytical techniques and 
interpretive models in order to establish their reputation.?* The exploration of the 
Dakhleh Oasis seems to follow this trajectory. As the Nile valley became saturated 
with explorers and collectors, expeditions moved to Egypt's peripheries, including 
the Eastern and Western Deserts as well as the Sudan.? In 1819 a number of 
explorers descended upon the oasis in quick succession. The oases at this time were 
incredibly unruly and Mohammed Ali sent troops to this region to subdue the 
oasites in 1820.36 Moreover, the journey to the oases was taxing, requiring nine to 
ten days by a waterless route.’ These extreme conditions made it an ideal locale for 
adventure and exploration. 


Sir Archibald Edmonstone (1795-1871) 

Sir Archibald, the third Baronet, was a British explorer and author of an early 19th 
century publication on his explorations in Egypt as well as a number of publications 
on devotional subjects.?? Edmonstone and Drovetti (see below) both claim to be 
the first European travellers to the Dakhleh Oasis, although Edmonstone is largely 
regarded as the first (see Table above).?? 

Edmonstone explained that there were three known oases: Siwa, Oasis Parva and 
Oasis Magna. He equated the Oasis Magna with Khargeh and understood Dakhleh 
to be a separate, unknown oasis.“ Edmonstone resolved to be the first European to 
visit this new environment. Along with his companions Houghton and the Revd 
Robert Master, he set out for the oasis on January 14th 1819 and headed down the 
Nile. Master did some of the drawings that appeared in Edmonstone's eventual 
volume.*! Edmonstone encountered Belzoni en route, and Belzoni encouraged his 
undertaking. Belzoni also informed Edmonstone that two other explorers intended 
to explore Dakhleh: Calliaud and Drovetti. Calliaud had already been to the 
Khargeh oasis and seen the antiquities there and both men were aware that another 


34 Trigger 1989, 17. 

35 For example, Bankes began his major expedition in November 1819 (Usick 2001). Siwa became 
a focus for the Egyptian viceroy in 1820 (Kurz 2001, 63). 

36 Fakhry 1974, II, 52-53. 

” Thompson 1992, 63. 

38 Dawson and Uphill 1995, 137. 

5? Vivian 2002, 35-36; Edmonstone 1822, 145—52. 
Edmonstone 1822, x—xii. Dakhleh and Khargeh together were the Oasis Magna, or great oasis, 
in antiquity. Pairing the two as an administrative unit appears to have lead to the confusion that there 
was only one oasis: Khargeh. 

41 Edmonstone 1822, xiii. 
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oasis existed west of Khargeh. Drovetti intended to make an attempt at discovering 
ite 
Realising that Drovetti was already en route to Dakhleh, Edmonstone quickened 
both his route and his pace from Assyut. He spent February 8th laying-in supplies 
and then took off on February 9th. He wore Mameluke dress, which he had 
purchased in Cairo, complemented by an arsenal of sabres, daggers and pistols.^ 
Edmonstone, Houghton and Master travelled to the southern oasis of Dakhleh 
from Asyut over the Darb al-Tawil in 1819. Edmonstone left Cairo on January 
14th, arrived in Balat on February 16th and was at ‘Ain Amir on February 22nd.^ 
A group of Bedouin who knew the way to Dakhleh guided Edmonstone's party. 
Edmonstone explored a number of sites during the few days he spent within 

Dakhleh itself. He first found what appears to be Al-Muzzawwaqa (Fig. 3). Edmon- 
stone described Al-Muzzawwaga as: 


an insulated rock perforated with caverns, which had served as catacombs to human 
mummies, the fragments of which lie scattered about. The inhabitants of the adjacent 
hamlet had stripped them in hopes of finding something valuable; and the jackalls, 


which abound here, had completed the work of devastation.“ 


Edmonstone and his crew attempted to take one of the mummies away with them, 
but their Bedouin guides refused to accompany them further if they did so, out of 
religious considerations." Edmonstone spotted some isolated ruins in the vicinity of 
Al-Muzzawwaqa, which may have been columbarium farmhouses, but then carried 


on to the temple of Deir el-Haggar (Fig. 5). He was impressed by these remains and 


resolved to return to view it the next day when the winds calmed down.” 


On February 19th, on their way back to Deir el-Haggar, Edmonstone found the 
Roman city of Trimithis (modern-day Amheida) (Fig. 4), which he describes as: 


...the vestiges of a town of greater extent than any we had seen before in this district. 
It was now a complete mass of ruins, and we could distinguish nothing but a small 
remnant of a temple, and the fragment of a white marble statue. This last was apparently 
of Greek workmanship, and not without elegance, although so imperfect.^? 


42 Edmonstone 1822, 2. 

4 Edmonstone 1822, 4-6. 

44 Edmonstone 1822, 6-7. 

45 Winlock 1936, 3-4. 

46 Edmonstone 1822, 47-48. 

47 Edmonstone 1822, 47-48. 

48 On these farmhouses, see Mills 1993. 
49 Edmonstone 1822, 47-48. 

50 Edmonstone 1822, 49. 
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Fig. 3: Muzawaka, view (Amheida Project Staff, “Necropolis at Muzawaka (IX)’ Ancient World 
Image Bank, New York: Institute for the Study of the Ancient World 2004, 
http://www.flickr.com/photos/isawnyu/4545655127). 


Fig. 4: Amheida, view north of site towards the limestone escarpment (photograph: A.L. Boozer). 


Image Bank, New York: Institute for the Study of the Ancient World 2006, 
http://www. flickr.com/photos/isawnyu/4565507441). 
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It is curious that neither he nor the other explorers seemed to notice the large mud- 
brick pyramid that is so prominent on Amheida’s surface today. Even so, it is sig- 
nificant that Edmonstone was able to recognise a temple at Amheida as this temple 
was visible only in the stone fragments that littered the temple mound when the 
Amheida Project began excavations there in 2005.5! Finding nothing else of interest 
to him at Amheida, Edmonstone returned to Deir el-Haggar. 

Edmonstone was particularly drawn to temples and described the stone temple 
Deir el-Haggar in particular detail. It is worth quoting Edmonstone at length 
because he provides the first description of this important Dakhlan temple: 


As the door-way was choked up by the sand, we scaled the wall without difficulty, and 
immediately set about clearing the interior of the temple; but after about three or four 
hours, finding that our labours would be fruitless, we desisted and proceeded to measure 
every part with a graduated line. The edifice on the outside is 51 feet 4 inches long, by 
24 feet 8 inches wide. In the front is a portico of eight columns; three only are standing, 
and they in mutilated state: their circumference is 9 feet 6 inches, and the space between 
7 feet 7 inches: the two centre have portals reaching half way up, not connected by a 
lintel. The first chamber is 23 feet 9 inches, by 20 feet 3 inches, supported by four pil- 
lars, 5 feet in diameter at the shaft. As much as is visible of the walls is traced with fingers 
and hieroglyphics. This apartment opens into another of the same width, but only 
10 feet 4 inches long, perfectly plain and unornamented, excepting by the winged globe 
encompassed by the serpent, the emblem of eternity, which is carved over the door. 
Beyond this chamber, and communicating with it, are three smaller parallel to each 
other, of which the middle one was the Adytum. Here the walls are covered with figures 
and hieroglyphics, and much blackened by the lamps used in the service of the temple. 
The other two compartments are of the same length as the centre, and 5 feet wide. The 
roof still continues entire over these three chambers, which are lower than the rest of the 
building. The temple stands due east and west. Round it, at the interval of twenty yards, 
are the remains of a thick wall of unburnt brick, and a gateway of stone facing the 
entrance. Besides the natural injury this structure has sustained from time and violent 
winds, its ruins have been greatly accelerated by the Arabs in the forcible entries they 
have made in search of treasure. We finished our observations and got back to Aboudak- 


lough before dark.?? 


Although Edmonstone's drawings and notes are of an antiquarian nature, they pro- 
vide an excellent guide as to Deir el-Haggar's state of preservation when he first 
visited it. This guide is significant since Deir el Hagger suffered from looting at later 
stages of its history. Edmonstone's account of Dakhleh reveals that he was aware of 
a strong Roman presence in Dakhleh, but he did not note the less well-preserved 


51 See www.Amheida.org for preliminary reports. 
?? Edmonstone 1822, 49-55. 
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prehistoric material evident in this oasis. Edmonstone was particularly drawn to 
Deir el-Haggar but also observed several other significant sites within the oasis, 
including Al-Muzzawwaqa and Amheida. These three sites subsequently formed the 
standard itinerary of almost all subsequent antiquarian visits. 


Bernadino Michele Maria Drovetti (1776-1852) 

Drovetti was a Piedmontese lawyer, soldier, traveller and a diplomat for the French, 
although he is remembered primarily as an antiquities collector.’ Drovetti served 
as the French Consul-General in Egypt during the Empire until 1814 and again 
under the Restoration, 1820—29.5^ As an explorer and excavator he was an outspo- 
ken rival, particularly against the English as part of the Anglo-French rivalry. This 
antagonism can be seen in his argument with Edmonstone over who first reached 
Dakhleh as well as the support that Cailliaud (a Frenchman) provided to Drovetti. 
Drovetti, as a French agent, also competed with Salt, who was a British agent. Salt 
also employed Belzoni, Drovetti's most serious rival, adding more bitterness to this 
rivalry.” 

This avid explorer resolved to be the first European to visit the Dakhleh Oasis, 
although it seems that Edmonstone narrowly beat Drovetti in this task. Drovetti 
claimed to have visited Dakhleh in 1818, although it seems more likely that it was 
in 1819 and that he trailed Edmonstone by a few days.”° Drovetti's observations 
from his travels are published within the works of Frédéric Cailliaud.^ 

Upon his arrival in Dakhleh, Drovetti found Teneida largely uninhabited, but 
he remarked on the foundations of temple walls that appear to be of Greek con- 
struction. He also discovered the temple of Ayn el-Berbyeh near an adjoining spring 
and numerous ancient buildings in the environs made out of baked bricks. Drovetti 
then travelled to the village of Shaikh Bashandi, which was inhabited by about 30 
families and well watered with two streams, but no archaeology was visible here at 
this time. Another bout of walking lead him to Qasr El Amyr, an ancient building 


5 Dawson and Uphill 1995, 129-30. 

54 Dawson and Uphill 1995, 129-30. Shortly following his exit from the political arena and 
engagement in explorations, Drovetti, along with his travelling companions Rifaud and Cailliaud, set 
out to explore the Second Cataract and Abu Simbel in 1816. Drovetti and Salt also travelled together 
on more than one occasion. 

55 Ridley 1991, 240. These rivalries were common amid the Anglo-French competition and 
have perhaps been overstated as can be seen in letters written to Drovetti, as published in Curto and 
Donatelli 1985. This argument is also expressed in Ridley 1991. 

56 Winlock 1936, 3—4; Ridley 1998, 289. 

5 These are included under the title: Itinerary of an Excursion to the Valley of Dakel, by M. the 
Chevalier Drovetti, French Consul-General in Egypt, about the latter end of 1818, with a previous Itiner- 
ary from Syout to Dongolah, and Darfour (Cailliaud 1822, 66-77). 
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which he believed may have been a temple, judging from its enclosure but it was 
buried in sand and difficult to interpret.^? 

Drovetti mentions ancient Mut and its temple along with an important spring 
and basin, which was well-respected by the locals at this time.?? He visited the 
tombs at Al-Muzzawwaqa, which were excavated in the gebel ‘which rises in the 
form of a sugar loaf .® In searching among these tombs, Drovetti found mummies 
of men and an animal, which the locals called ‘Ouhech El Gebel’. Drovetti took 
the head of one of these horned animals, most likely a ram, which had been reduced 
to a skeleton.°' His guides do not seem to have been offended by this action, unlike 
the warning the Bedouin guides gave to Edmonstone when he suggested removing 
a human body. Drovetti witnessed the unbaked brick of Amheida, but did not dwell 
on this site and moved on to Deir el-Haggar where he found more to entertain 
him.” Again, a lengthier quote is worthwhile in order to track the preservation 
condition of Deir el-Haggar: 


Visiting the remains of several buildings of unbaked bricks, we came, at length, to a 
temple called Deyr El Hagar; it has an inclosure of brick-work, which had a portico 
joined to it, supported by columns constructed of triangular bricks; the wall was covered 
over with plaister; at the lower part of the wall appeared a wainscoting, painted with skill 
and judgment. The porticoes of this building led to apartments built also of brick-work. 
Certain apartments, perhaps appropriated by the priests, were round about the sanctuary. 
This temple, the construction of which is of calcareous stone, in the Egyptian style, 
apparently is of a date posterior to the first Ptolemies: its interior decorations were never 
finished: we found figures and hieroglyphics, but they were confined to the mantle-pieces 
and the parts over the gates. The principal divinity is Osiris, with the head of a ram, 
accompanied by Isis and Anubis. The temple has suffered, like that at El Khargeh, from 
sinking in the earth; as both are in the same direction, this effect seems to have been 
produced by an earthquake, a conjecture which is further strengthened by the proximity 
of the hot water springs.? 


Drovetti did not seem to understand that the temple was filled with sand due to 
the strong winds in this desert environment, but he correctly identifies the dating 
of the temple as well as some of the similarities between this temple and those in 
the Kharga oasis nearby. 


Il 


8 Cailliaud 1822, 68. 
? Cailliaud 1822, 69. 
? Cailliaud 1822, 70. 
! Cailliaud 1822, 70. 
9? Cailliaud 1822, 70. 
3 Cailliaud 1822, 70-71. 
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John Hyde (d. 1825) 
Hyde was an English explorer and businessman from Manchester, who never pub- 
lished his own travels and observations. Because of this lapse, he is one of the more 
enigmatic early explorers of Egypt and of Dakhleh. Hyde's journals and notebooks, 
which recount his travels, are now in the British Library.“ Hyde accompanied other 
explorers on numerous important trips in Egypt, the Sudan, the Sinai and Iran. 
Many of the most important 19th-century explorers and Egyptologists mention 
Hyde in passing, which clearly indicates that Hyde had close contact with these key 
persons, even though he himself does not figure strongly in the development of 
archaeology in Egypt and the Near Fast.° Hyde travelled with Belzoni, Salt, Bankes 
and Drovetti (among others) as well as alone.‘° 

Drawing from Hyde's notes, as well as the observations of others, Hyde seems 
to have visited Dakhleh in 1819. Cailliaud mentions that when he was at Bahriyah 
in February 1820, he met Hyde, who had just returned from Dakhleh.° Hyde's 
name, along with the date 1819, can be found at 'Ain Amür and at Deir el-Haggar. 
He signed his name as I. Hyde on monuments:® the ‘I.’ stands for Tohannes’. He 
visited Egypt's other oases and wrote his name on many monuments in Kharga and 
Dakhleh.9? It is unfortunate that his notes have never been published. 


Frédéric Cailliaud (1787—1869) 

Cailliaud was a French traveller and mineralogist. As a result of his companionship 
with Drovetti, he met Muhammed Ali (1769-1849), who eventually made him the 
official mineralogist for the Egyptian government and assigned him the task of find- 
ing the ancient emerald mines that the Ptolemies supposedly operated and which 
were described by the Arab historians." Cailliaud was successful in the mission and 
assigned to more treasure-seeking explorations. In addition to his mineralogy work 


64 Dawson and Uphill 1995, 213. Hyde British Library Add. MS 42106; Hyde British Library 
Add Mss 42102, f56 and f88. 

65 Mentions of Hyde can be found in the following works: Finati 1830, ii, 320-40; Henniker 
1824, 298; d'Athanasi 1836, 41—46; Hoskins 1837, 94. Edmonstone mentions that he is familiar with 
Hyde's subsequent recording of an inscription at Kasr el Zian in Khargeh (Edmonstone 1822, 68), 
showing the closeness of contact between these two early Dakhleh explorers. Hyde has been the recent 
subject of a conference paper (Ree 2005) and is mentioned in other studies (Usick 2006; Magee 1991). 

66 Manley and Rée 2001, 167-68, 172, 288, n.24. 

97 Cailliaud 1826, I, 181. 

68 Winlock 1936, 4. 

99 Fakhry 2003, 74. Squeezes in the Grantham Museum include some of modern graffiti from 
Dakhleh. One shows the names of Ibrahim (i.e. J.L. Burckhart, who travelled under this name), 
Beechey, Belzoni, Irby and Mangles 1817, Hyde 1819 and R. Burton. The early dates probably need 
to be corrected. The Dakhleh squeezes are squeezes nos. 40—41, 47—48, Un7, Un9 (Magee 1991). 

70 Dawson and Uphill 1995, 79. 
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and explorations in Egypt, Cailliaud also undertook explorations in the Sudan and 
at particularly at Meroe.’! 

Caillaud and his companion Letorzec visited Dakhleh in 1819 and 1820, seem- 
ingly unaware of Edmonstone's visit.” A certain Frédéric Müller also seems to have 
participated in one of these expeditions.? While in Dakhleh, they determined the 
geographical position of the oasis by triangulating three regional measurements.” 
Cailliaud's comments on Dakhleh's archaeology are extremely limited. Of Amheida, 
Cailliaud remarks only that he found Roman houses and diverse crude brick mon- 
uments.” Cailliaud mentions that he found many fragments of human and animal 
mummies exposed on the surface of Al-Muzzawwaqa. He then moved on to exam- 
ine Deir el-Haggar, which he described as being in the Egyptian style and with 
hieroglyphics on the doors. He attributed its construction to the Ptolemies, seem- 
ingly following Drovetti's lead in this identification. Cailliaud's own account of 
Dakhleh is minimal compared with Drovetti's contribution, probably reflecting the 
difference between their interests and objectives. 


Sir John Gardner Wilkinson (1797-1875) 

Wilkinson, a traveller and Egyptologist, was largely regarded as the founder of 
Egyptology in Great Britain. He was the first individual to make an acceptable 
working archaeological and historical survey of all of the primary sites in Egypt and 
Nubia, a task that he accomplished single-handedly.” Wilkinson extended himself 
beyond the Nile valley and also devoted much of his time and energy to geograph- 
ical explorations, even venturing to Egypt's Western Desert in 1825.7? While trav- 
elling in dangerous desert regions, Wilkinson disguised himself as a Turk, which 
concealed the issue of his imperfect spoken Arabic. 

From February 23rd to March 4th 1825 Wilkinson spent ten days in Dakhleh 
in order to study the geography and ancient remains of the oasis.? He took 11 pages 
of notes on the oasis, which remain unpublished, and which contain observations 
about the inhabitants and their physical appearance as well as Dakhleh's ancient 


7! Dawson and Uphill 1995, 79. 

7? Cailliaud 1822, xi. 

73 Winlock 1936, 4-5. 

74 Cailliaud 1822, 6-7. 

75 Cailliaud 1826, I, 221. 

76 Cailliaud 1826, I, 221. 

7 Dawson and Uphill 1995, 443. 

7$ Thompson 1992, 62. Frédéric Müller, a French explorer, seems to have visited Dakhleh in the 
summer of 1824 and he left his name and this date on Deir el-Haggar and Ain Amur, where they 
were copied by Jones Winlock 1936, 5. Little else is known about this individual. 

” "Thompson 1992, 64. 
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ruins. Wilkinson was profoundly unimpressed with Dakhleh, despite his appre- 
ciation for the Eastern Desert, which he visited frequently over the years.?! In a 
letter many years later to his friend Robert Hay, who had himself just visited the 
oases, he had this to say about the inhabitants: 


At all events I wish you joy on your return for of all places on earth I do think the oases 
the most miserable. People used to talk of fortunate & blessed islands & other similar 
nonsense — it was a pity that they were not forced to live there. The people of the wadis 
are the most stupid beings on earth full of religious prejudice — a sure sign of ignorance. 
You lost nothing by not going to this little oasis.®? 


Wilkinson used his notebooks as a basis for his first published descriptions of 
Egypt’s antiquities and the publisher John Murray (III) also used them for one of 
the first travel handbooks for Egypt, which drew mass numbers of European tour- 
ists to Egypt.° The absence of significant notes by Wilkinson on Dakhleh probably 
helped to hinder tourism to this isolated region. 


Exploration and the First Excavation in Dakhleh (1873/74—1900) 
There is a large gap between Wilkinson and the next explorer, Rohlfs. The regional 
situation shifted during this time, due to political and developmental changes. More- 
over, the allure of an unexplored oasis may have been tarnished by the quick sequence 
of expeditions to Dakhleh. Egyptology, as a discipline, also experienced major changes 
with respect to accumulated knowledge and subsequent specialisation. 

Politically, Muhammed Ali was no longer viceroy in Egypt. Ismail Pasha (1830— 
95) was Khedive over Egypt and the Sudan (1863—79) until the British removed 
him.®? Like his grandfather, Muhammed Ali, Ismail encouraged modernisation and 
education among Egypt's elite. Ismail was an important figure in expanding the 
railway in Egypt and the Sudan as well as the Suez Canal, which opened in 1869. 
These infrastructure improvements made Egypt even more accessible than ever 


8° Thompson 1992, 64. Ahmed Fahkry has criticised Wilkinson for not saying more about the 
antiquities of the oases Fakhry 1974, II, 74; Thompson 1992, 244, n. 12. Cesaretti published small- 
scale photographs of four of the Dakhleh manuscript pages. These carry the title ‘Cairo to Siouah + 
Fayum + Oases to Thebes, 1824-5’ in Cesaretti 1989. See also Kaper 1997, 3. Wilkinson's manu- 
scripts and papers, which contain notes on the oases, are now in the Griffith Institute in Oxford. One 
should always bear in mind that Wilkinson's published material only ever incorporates a fraction of 
his research (Thompson 1992, 62). 

8! Thompson 1992, 63-64. 

82 Thompson 1992, 64. 

$$ Wilkinson 1847. The principal titles of Wilkinson’s bibliography can be found in Dawson and 
Uphill 1995, 444. 

84 Hunter 1998; Ibrahim 1998; Toledano 1998. 
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before. The British began their occupation of Egypt in 1882, turning Egypt into a 
commercial and trade nexus, and making a significant impact on the demography 
of foreign residence in Egypt.” Moreover, the British army that went to Egypt in 
1882 had a surprising number of officers who had prior knowledge of Egypt’s 
antiquities as well as a deep interest in ancient Egypt. Many officers went on to 
contribute to Egyptology in later phases of their careers.9? 

The early 19th century was typified by the plundering of ancient Egyptian tombs 
and temples, which was halted only after the French Egyptologist, Auguste Mariette 
(1821-81), was appointed Conservator of Egyptian Monuments in 1858.87 Mari- 
ette took steps to stop all unauthorised work and antiquity removals, which almost 
certainly reduced some of Egypt's early appeal to explorers and antiquarians.*® 
Despite this advance in protecting Egypt's antiquities, even Mariette's excavations 
were designed to acquire material for a national museum collection rather than 
record the contexts from which these materials were excavated.® Antiquities still 
flooded out of Egypt in droves. 

The nature of archaeology as a discipline also changed. The 1842-45 Prussian 
Expedition to Egypt and the Sudan, under the direction of Karl Richard Lepsius, 
had an enormous impact on the development of Egyptology as an academic disci- 
pline.? Moreover, the Prussian Expedition signalled the expanding list of countries 
that express their nationalism through the medium of Egyptology. The famous 
Egyptologist, Flinders Petrie (1853-1942), conducted some of his most significant 
archaeological research during the late 19th century and pioneered modern excava- 
tion techniques, quantitative methods and seriation in the region.?! Archaeology 
within Egypt, as well as more broadly, also became more specialised, since both 
French and British archaeologists became more formally involved in Egypt’s antiq- 
uities at this time.?? This increased specialisation across the archaeology profession 


85 Jeffreys 2003a, 8. 

86 Dixon 2003. 

87 He established the Service des Antiquités de Egypte, which was the early name of the Supreme 
Council of Antiquities (Jeffreys 2003a, 10). See also Haikal 2003, 124. 

88 Trigger 1989, 39; Reid 2002. 

® Trigger 1989, 39. 

°° Lepsius 1852; 1849. On Lepsius, see also Peck 2000; Freier and Reinicke 1988. 

?! ‘Jeffreys 2003a, 6. Petrie conducted a survey of the pyramids of Giza (1880-82), a Nile Delta 
survey and excavation (1883-86), Fayum Depression excavations (1887-92, and other years) among 
other projects. He also became the first Edwards Professor of Egyptology at University College London 
(Drower 1995, 200-01). Contained within Petrie we find the professionalisation of archaeology in 
Egypt. Petrie summarises his own research in Petrie 1892, especially 156-66; 1931. 

?? The Institute Fangais d'Archéologie was opened in 1881 and the Egypt Exploration Fund (later 
the Egypt Exploration Society) was founded shortly thereafter (Jeffreys 2003a, 8). On the latter, see 
also T. James 1982. 
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can be seen in the subtle shift of visitors to Dakhleh. They became more specialised, 
focused and driven to record their observations more accurately and thoroughly. 
Even so, the major excavations that took place across Egypt and the Near East at 
this time were absent from Dakhleh. 


Friedrich Gerhard Rohlfs (1831—1896) 

In the winter of 1873/74, a German geographer and adventurer named Rohlfs 
ventured to the Great Oasis. Khedive Ismael funded the expedition. Rohlfs’s team 
included a broadly interdisciplinary range of experts: a botanist (P. Ascherson), a 
paleontologist and geologist (K. Zittel), a surveyor (W. Jordan), a photographer 
(P. Remelé) and five others.?? Remelé's photographs are the first known photo- 
graphs of the Dakhleh Oasis. As a result of this interdisciplinary team, Rohlfs’s 
volume contains photos and drawings of flora, ethnographic material, people, ruins, 
artefacts and other observations. 

Rohlfs was the first European to cross Africa north to south and his expeditions 
consistently sustained interests in art and antiquities. Rohlfs travelled to Dakhleh 
from Farafra as he moved south across Africa. When visiting the Great Oasis, the 
names of Rohlfs's team can still be seen in the graffiti they left behind in both oases. 
In Dakhleh, these can be found in the south-east side of the southern hall inside 
the pronaos at the temple of Deir el-Haggar (Fig. 6).°4 A similar graffito was 
inscribed on the Hibis temple in the Khargeh Oasis, which is dated to March 24th 
1874, although this second graffito has some differences in terms of team members 
and composition.” 

While in Dakhleh, Rohlfs stayed at El-Qasr and visited ruins in the area, much 
like the other earlier explorers.” During their stay, Prof. Wilhelm Jordan (1819— 
1904) worked on creating a more precise map of the entire oasis than was available 
from Calliaud’s earlier efforts to fix the position of Dakhleh.”” Jordan began this 
work from El-Qasr with a trigonometric theodolite and worked eastwards in order 
to create a topographical map of the oasis.?? Meanwhile, Rohlfs, along with Ascher- 
son, spent their time naming mountains and passes within the topography. The 
gebel (mesa) to the west of Deir el-Haggar is still known on maps as Gebel 
Edmonstone, as a result of Rohlfs's efforts.?? The Bab el-Gasmund also recalls the 


?5 Rohlfs er al. 1875, 1-8; Genschorek 1982, 140-52; Kaper 2001, 235-36. 
94 Kaper 2001, 233. 

95 Kaper 2001, 234. 

?6 Rohlfs er al. 1875, 109-10, 120. 

97 Rohlfs et al. 1875, 201-14. 

°8 Kaper 2001, 239. 

9 Rohlfs et al. 1875, 116-17. 
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name that Rohlfs gave to a pass north of El-Qasr.'° Other names were not carried 
over, perhaps because they did not represent distinct passes and mountains geo- 
graphically.!?! 

Rohlfs's expedition focused on oasite antiquities and they visited the temple of 
Deir el-Hager almost immediately upon their arrival. They described the temple as 
being of exceptional Egyptian style and built of massive sandstone blocks. They 
were quite impressed with its size and preservation.'! Expedition members must 
have left their graffiti behind on one of the columns of the pronaos during one of 
these visits.'? They commented that the ancient houses near the temple were 
painted in a manner no longer present in Egypt, but they did not describe these 
paintings in detail. Although these houses still exist, the paintings are no longer 
visible." Rohlfs asked Remelé to excavate the sanctuary and offering hall of the 
Deir el-Haggar temple. This excavation was the first undertaken in the oasis and it 
lasted for four days. Remelé, along with the Sheikh el-Balad of el-Qasr began work 
at the temple on February 19th with 50 workers and it lasted until February 
22nd.' These excavations were photographed and Lepsius subsequently tran- 
scribed and described the hieroglyphic writings and sculptures that were unearthed. 1 

Rohlfs also visited other sites in the oasis. He commented on the ‘huge mounds, 
almost mountains' of potsherds on Amheida's site surface — so many that he specu- 
lated that perhaps the houses themselves, like modern-day pigeon lofts, had been 
mostly constructed of pots." Amheida is the most likely location at which Rohlfs 
saw well-made stone vessels and found some small bronzes and coins.!°8 Already 
since Lepsius, Amheida was considered to be the site of Trimithis, which has since 


been proven.!” 


100 Gasmund is named after Dr von Jasmund, German Consul-General in Egypt, who helped put 
Rolfs into contact with a funding provider (Kaper 2001, 239). 

101 Kaper 2001, 239. 

102 Kaper 2001, 240. 

103 These could also have been carved during Remelé’s excavations at Deir el-Hagger later that 
same year. 

104 Kaper 2001, 240. 

105 Kaper 1997, 3; 2001, 243—46. 

106 Rohlfs 1875, 128; Lepsius 1874. Remelé’s description of his work at Deir el-Haggar can be 
found within Rohlfs book (Rohlfs et al. 1875, 124-27). 

107 Thurston 2003, 220. 

108 Rohlfs et al. 1875, 129. 

109 Kaper 2001, 240; Lepsius 1874, 80-83. The papyrologist Guy Wagner identified the ancient 
name of Trimithis with the ruins at Ismant el-Kharab and the ancient name of Kellis with the ruins 
at Amheida. His papyrological work on Trimithis, although equated with Ismant el-Kharab, should 
be understood to represent Amheida since it is now possible to connect the ancient name of Trimithis 
with the current name of Amheida (Bagnall and Ruffini 2004, 143-44). 
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Rohlfs mentioned a large number of cliff graves located southwest of Deir el- 
Haggar, which probably refer to the necropolis, Bir Talata el-Arab.!!? Rohlfs also 
noticed a necropolis northwest of Deir el-Haggar, which must be Al-Muzzaw- 
waqa, although Jordan's map did not include this site.!!! In one of these two sites 
he found two rock graves with closed stone doors. He opened these. In the first 
he found seven corpses wrapped in sitting positions, two of which were children. 
In the middle he found a rod with a worked sycamore head positioned on it. 
The group was covered in a matt and a perforated date palm leaf shroud.'!? The 
skulls of the corpses were brought back to Germany for the Berliner Gesellschaft 
für Anthropologie.'!? The second grave was also opened, but the workers broke 
the ceramic coffin inside and, otherwise, no finds were mentioned from this 
grave. !!4 

The expedition also visited the ancient and modern town of Mut.!? Ascherson 
reported on the ruins of Mut, which he visited between January 30th and February 
2nd. He described large mud-brick fortifications, similar to the Roman forts that 
had been seen in Kharga.!!ó Mut is indicated on the map and Rohlfs described large 
ramparts and water systems within a large tower-like building. Aside from mention- 
ing some sandstone ruins, they did not record anything else about ancient Mut.! 7 
This account of Mut indicates that it was fairly well preserved in the late 19th 
century, although it suffered considerably from the later urban expansion of mod- 
ern-day Mut. 

Rohlfs observed ethnographic details as well as archaeology, including comments 
on water usage, housing, furnishings and the very narrow streets, which he described 
as dirty and unhealthy.!!? Rohlfs also mentioned abandoned alum mines near Mut, 
which were functioning during the time of Drovetti's visit to Mut in 1819.1 These 
ethnographic observations give us some clues about the changing ways of life within 
the Dakhleh Oasis during the 19th century as well as their impact on archaeologi- 
cal preservation in Mut’s vicinity. 


110 DOP number 33/390-E9-2. 

111 Kaper 2001, 241. Because this necropolis is located between El Quasr and Deir el-Haggar, it 
is almost certain that the expedition must have visited here, especially since Edmonstone, Drovetti 
and Cailliaud also visited and described this site. 

112 Rohlfs et al. 1875, 132, fig. 13. 

113 Hope 1981; Kaper 2001, 241. 

114 Rohlfs er al. 1875, 131-33; Kaper 2001, 241. 

115 They certainly did not visit the area of Balat and Tenida on the way back (Kaper 2001, 242). 

116 Rohlfs et al. 1875, 242, 257-59. 

117 Kaper 2001, 243. 

118 Kaper 2001, 239-40. 

119 Kaper 2001, 239. 
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Captain H.G. Lyons 

Captain Lyons of the Royal Engineers was on military patrol in the oases during 
the Sudan war in 1893-94. During his time there he attempted to supplement 
Rohlfs's geographical and geological description of the oasis.!”° In 1894, Lyons 
acquired two stelae when he visited Mut and which were supposedly from the 
ancient site of Mut.!?! He presented these stelae to the Ashmolean Museum in 
Oxford and Spiegelberg was the first to publish them.'?? Since this initial publica- 
tion, Gardiner has republished the larger one and Janssen has republished the 
smaller hieratic stelae.!?? These two stelae indicated for the first time that Dakhleh’s 
priesthood, and occupational history, extended back to at least the 22nd Dynasty. 
This purchase of antiquities within Dakhleh is one of few recorded instances of 
antiquities trade in the oasis. Although looted objects must have found an antiqui- 
ties market, we simply do not know where these objects ended up. 


Bernhard Moritz (1859—1939) 
Dr Moritz conducted the second archaeological excavation in Dakhleh in 1900, more 
than 25 years after the first excavation. Moritz was an Arabic professor from Berlin, 
who had moved to Cairo for work four years earlier. While in Cairo, he served as the 
Director of the Khedival Library of Darb el-Gamamiz, which later became the Egyp- 
tian Library. Moritz occasionally assisted. Egyptologists in their endeavours, but he 
was primarily an expert in Arabic palaeography.'?* Moritz was also a keen amateur 
geographer, often travelling to exotic locales for months at a time.!? In 1900, he went 
on a three-week-long camel trip to Khargeh and Dakhleh during January and Febru- 
ary. Moritz travelled from Assyut to the western end of Dakhleh and then back, tak- 
ing notes along the way, particularly on the geography and topography. Moritz 
promptly published these notes in Cairo upon his return. As an Arabist, he was the 
first to compare 14th-century place-names to the modern names in the oasis. 7^ 
When Moritz visited Ismant el-Kharab (modern Kellis) he discovered paintings 
buried in the sand that he resolved to excavate. 7 He returned on February 4th 1900 
with a dozen workmen from the village and began clearing sand from the central 
chamber of the southernmost of the large mausoleums still standing to the north of 
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Fig. 6: Deir el Haggar temple, Rohlfs expedition graffito (photograph: A.L. Boozer). 
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Fig. 7: Ain Aseel, main road through settlement (Amheida Project, ‘Ruins at Ain Asil (II), 
Ancient World Image Bank, New York: Institute for the Study of the Ancient World 2006, 
http://www. flickr.com/photos/isawnyu/45465 16398). 


the settlement at Ismant el-Karab.'”® He uncovered the paintings of the stone-lined 
walls, which still stood to ca. 2.70 m in height and he found some dislocated human 
remains on the floor. He took photographs of these paintings and showed them to 
F. von Bissing, who was excavating at Abu Ghurab, north of Abusir, at this time.? 
Moritz's description of these paintings is based on von Bissing’s interpretation of 


128 Moritz 1900, 466-71. 
7? Moritz 1900, 467 note. Von Bissing excavated at Abu Ghurab from 1898 to 1901. 
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them.!%° Winlock returned to the stone-lined mausoleum chamber in 1908 and pho- 
tographed it.'?! The Egyptian antiquities inspector Girgis Elias also reported on these 
paintings in 1917, suggesting they may have suffered damage during the interim nine 
years.'°* The stones of the mausoleum were robed from the tomb in 1920.7? This 
brief history of destruction at Ismant el-Kharab suggests that the early 20th century 
saw more looting and vandalism than earlier periods of exploration. 


Herbert E. Winlock (1884-1950) 

In 1908, Winlock, an American Egyptologist from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (New York), ventured by camel from the Khargeh Oasis to the Dakhleh Oasis 
with Arthur M. Jones. Winlock later published his notes, plans and photographs 
from the expedition since they contained information that had never been published 
before.?* Winlock was the first professional Egyptologist to travel to the region and 
describe its monuments in a systematic manner. These detailed notes were pub- 
lished in 1936 and this book has provided a considerable resource for all subsequent 
archaeological research in the region. 

Winlock was the first explorer to mention the presence of a settlement located near 
Bashandi and ruins near Teneida, commenting that they were similar to the Roman 
ruins in Kharga.? He was also the first to dwell on the prehistoric material evident 
in Dakhleh.'3° He stopped at Ismant el-Kharab and described the ruins in some detail, 
noting the barrel vaults and pendentive domes present on the site, as well as the 
necropolis.'? Fortunately, he published photographs of the remains of paintings on 
the stone chapel at Ismant el-Kharab, which were destroyed in about 1920.138 

Winlock visited Amheida, remarking that it was similar to Ismant el-Kharab but 
less well preserved. He goes on to say: 


About the middle of the E. side [of the site] there is a prominent, pyramidal, brick 
structure, built upon a square base measuring 5.75 m on a side and with vertical walls 


130 Only one of Moritz's photographs of the paintings was published when Maspero included it 
in his 1919 volume on the history of art in Egypt (Maspero 1919). Maspero misidentifies it as a 
painting from a hypogeum in the Bahariya Oasis (Kaper 1997, 5, n. 33). Kaper, Loeben and Hope 
looked for Moritz's unpublished photographs and notes in 1994 in Berlin but were unable to find 
them (Kaper 1997, 5). 

131 Winlock 1936, pl. xii. 

132 Elias 1917. 

13 Kaper 1997, 4-5. 

134 Winlock 1936, 3. 

135 Winlock 1936, 17-18. 

136 Winlock 1936, 10, 26, 37, 42, pls. II, IV, V. 

17 Winlock 1936, 20-21. 

138 Winlock 1936, 21, pl. XII; Fakhry 1973, 218. 
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3 m high. The pyramid’s total height is about 7 or 8 m. Around it there are the remains 
of mud-brick wall, and there are a great many human bones scattered on the slope on 
which it stands. "°° 


This account is the first lengthy description of Amheida's pyramid and it appears 
to be looted already by this period, although it was structurally in good condition. 
The Amheida Project recently conserved this pyramid, as it grew unstable over the 
course of the 20th century.! 4 

Winlock visited Deir el-Haggar and made a rapid sketch of the site using a compass 
and Beadnell's map of the site. Winlock provides a lengthy description of the temple and 
some of its inscriptions, giving a sense of its high state of preservation at this time.'*! He 
also visited Al-Muzzawwaqa, describing the painted decoration within the tombs as well 
as the state of the human and ram mummies littered about the tombs, which suggests 
they were in a stable state from when they were first viewed by Edmonstone in the early 
19th century.'^? Winlock described ancient Mut as a seriously plundered and destroyed 
town site, although the walls and the ancient well were still visible at this time. !*3 

Throughout his monograph, Winlock makes ethnographic observations as well 
as observations of the Christian and Mediaeval ruins, which are also visible within 
the oasis. Winlock's account provides a holistic glimpse of the oasis as it was in the 
early 20th century and the first professional interpretation of the oasis monuments. 


Girgis Elias 

Elias, of the Antiquities Service of Egypt, visited Dakhleh in 1917 in his official 
capacity. He arrived in Tenida and noted the lack of antiquities in the area before 
moving on to Balat where he also found no antiquities.'* Elias then went to the 
Western portion of Dakhleh where he visited Ismant el-Kharab, Mut, Amheida, 
Deir el-Haggar and Al-Muzzawwaqa. He provided general details and dimensions 


of these sites, as well as a sense of changing preservation in the region.!^ 


Partial and Full Independence (1922-1977) 
Travel to Egypt fell off during the first half of the 20th century, largely due to the 
two world wars and the world-wide economic recession of the 1930s.!4° In the 


15? Winlock 1936, 25. 

140 See preliminary reports at www.Amheida.org. 
141 Winlock 1936, 29-33. 

142 Winlock 1936, 35-37. 
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1920s, Britain’s partial withdrawal from internal Egyptian affairs opened the way 
for the gradual inclusion of locals within Egypt’s Antiquities Service and the found- 
ing of a national school of archaeology.!^' The public interest aroused by Tutankha- 
mun's tomb ensured that the Egyptian government and Egypt's elite were now 
committed to Egyptology. Moreover, disputes between Ludwig Borchardt and the 
Antiquities Service over the removal of Nefertiti's head to Berlin made Egyptians 
more suspicious of foreign missions, which resulted in changes to Egypt’s legal 
framework for antiquities.!^9 Simultaneously, many foreign missions were unable to 
secure financial supporters back home because they could no longer produce suf- 
ficient quantities of finds for their donors. Both of these political changes positively 
impacted the development of indigenous Egyptology. Beginning in 1928, Egypt 
began producing its own Egyptologists for the first time.!'? Ahmed Fakhry (see 
below) was among this first graduating class of Egypt-educated Egyptologists.'^? 
This development had an enormously positive impact on the archaeology of Egypt's 
peripheries, with Egyptians leading the development of archaeology along the 
fringes. Complete local control of archaeology came with Egypt’s full political inde- 
pendence in the 1950s?! 


Hans A. Winkler (1900—1945) 

Winkler was a German ethnographer and philologist. Winkler studied religious 
history and semitic philosophy at Gottingen in 1919-21, but took some time off 
and became a miner and a radical. Winkler returned to university learning at 
Tübingen, where he also lectured and eventually was dismissed for his radical 
views.?? Winkler is best known for his ethnographic research on spirit possession 
in a village near Luxor in Upper Egypt.'^? His strong background in religious prac- 
tices and folklore shaped Winkler's interpretations of rock art, which represents his 
contribution to the archaeology of Dakhleh. 


V7 On the increased participation of Egyptian nationals in Egyptology at this time, see Haikal 
2003, 126. 

148 Jeffreys 2003a, 11. 

149 Reid 1985, 234-39. Egyptian nationals (with very few exceptions) had been barred from any 
participation in the administration and teaching of Egyptian archaeology until this time (Wood 1998). 

150 Haikal 2003, 126. 

151 In 1950, Mahmoud Hamza became the first Egyptian Director of the Cairo Museum, and in 
1952 Mostapha Amer became the first Egyptian Director of the Service des Antiquités Egyptiennes 
(Haikal 2003, 124). 

152 Dawson and Uphill 1995, 448. 

153 See now Winkler 2009, an English translation of Die reitenden Geister der toten: eine Studie 
über Besessenheit des Abd er-Radi und über Gespenster und Dämonen, Heilige und verzückte, totenkult 
und Priestertum in einem oberägyptischen Dorfe (Stuttgart 1936). 
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Winkler recorded Dakhleh’s petroglyphs as part of the Sir Robert Mond Desert 
Expedition in the Eastern and Western Deserts, which he led during the winters of 
1936/37 and 1938/39." The 1939 volume is significant in that it was the first 
time a specialist systematically examined Dakhleh's prehistory. Winkler’s work has 
had a strong impact on Egyptian rock art studies and particularly those within 
Dakhleh.'* Subsequent archaeologists have appropriated his analyses when forming 
their own descriptions of regional rock art, although nearly 50 years elapsed between 
Winkler’s publications and the next attempt to survey Dakhlan rock art in 1985.156 

Winkler did not include the western portion of Dakhleh in his survey and he 
seemed unaware of the substantial Roman ruins in the area, thinking that only the 
earliest time periods were well represented in Dakhleh.P" Winkler also seems to 
have missed the connections between Dakhleh and other locales since he com- 
mented that Dakhleh was substantially more barren and unconnected with other 
regions than the Eastern Desert. ?? 

Winkler was the last major explorer who was not trained in archaeology and who 
worked in Dakhleh. Until after World War 2 there were very few professionally 
trained archaeologists in the world. The post-war era lead to massive growth in 
universities as well as archaeology departments and the number of professional 
archaeologists. Graduate programmes formed within these departments that were 
geared to producing regional specialists. ^? 

Following the Egyptian revolution of 1952, Egypt had strained relations with 
the West and travel to Egypt came to be confined to specific purposes (tourism, 
study, business).!°° Moreover, the age of travellers’ accounts had fallen off, so peo- 
ple no longer tried to experience Egypt holistically, as they had done before. This 
shift can be seen particularly in the change from exploratory expeditions to archae- 
ological missions. Therefore, this period became one of increasing activity among 


154 Winkler 1938; 1939, 7-9; James forthcoming. Daniel James recently re-examined Winkler's 
research and found hidden potentials there, although there are some considerable errors in the 
original text (James 2012; forthcoming). The Winkler archives include unpublished photographs, 
negatives, field diary, notes and correspondence and are housed in the Egypt Exploration Society 
in London. 

155 James 2012; forthcoming. 

156 Krzyżaniak and Kroeper 1985. Some rock art interpretations influenced by Winkler include 
Berger 2006, 196; 2008; Ikram 2009, 75; Judd 2009, 52-53; Krzyzaniak and Kroeper 1991, 62; 
Krzyzaniak 1987, 185; 1990, 96; 1991, 62; 2004, 18; Kuciewicz, Jaroni and Kobusciewicz 2007, 7; 
McDonald 1993, 44—45; Riemer 2006, 499—500; 2009. James questions some of Winkler's interpre- 
tations and, in turn, these subsequent analyses (James 2012; forthcoming). 
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Egyptian archaeologists in Egypt, rather than Western exploration. Publications also 
became more focused and professional in approach. 


Ahmed Fakhry (1905-1973) 

Fakhry, part of the first wave of professional Egyptian archaeologists, catalysed the 
first major archaeological work in Egypt’s desert regions. He was the Chief Inspec- 
tor for Middle Egypt and the oases in 1936. After 1937 Fakhry devoted his atten- 
tion to desert oasis sites and acted as Director of Desert Researches, a special section 
created in the Antiquities Service, from 1944 until 1950.16! He was astonished to 
find so many antiquities in Dakhleh since early explorers had found so little there, 
compared with Khargeh.' Descriptions of Fakhry's research have been published 
both by Fakhry himself and others who summarised his work, following his untimely 
death in 1973.1% 

In 1947 Fakhry visited Dakhleh again with A. Zayed to see the Pharaonic site 
of Ain Aseel, which inhabitants of Balat had discovered for the first time after a 
recent, particularly intense sandstorm (Fig. 7).!9 Fakhry also entered the Roman 
tomb of Kitinos at Bashandi at this time, which had also been exposed. Follow- 
ing a later visit, Fakhry noted that the condition of Deir el-Haggar had deteriorated 
considerably since it was first observed by Edmonstone. To make matters worse, 
sometime between the December 30th 1965 and October 15th 1968, antiquities 
looters attacked this temple on nine occasions and succeeded in cutting away 
32 fragments of the best preserved scenes on the temple walls.!°% 

Following these visits to the oasis, Fakhry carried out a number of important 
excavations in Dakhleh between 1968 and 1973. He made soundings at Ain Aseel 
in October 1968. In April 1970 he discovered the cemetery at Qila el-Dabba. From 
April 1971 to September 1972, Fakhry undertook three short campaigns at Balat 
during which four mastaba tombs were excavated that belonged to the 6th-Dynasty 
oasis governors." In May 1971, Fakhry rediscovered the painted tombs at Al- 
Muzzawwaqa, which no-one had reported on substantially since Winlock's visit in 


161 Dawson and Uphill 1995, 147-48. 

162 Fakhry 1973, 217, 222. 

165 Fakhry 1973, 220-21; Vercoutter 1977, 275—76; Osing et al. 1982, 14-17. 

164 Fakhry 1973, 219. 

165 Fakhry 1973, 219; Osing er al. 1982, 57-58. For a full description of Fakhry’s findings, see 
Osing et al. 1982, 57-69. 

166 Fakhry 1973, 218. 

167 Fakhry 1973, 220-21. Mastaba tombs are tombs in the shape of a rectangular, solid bench. 
The term derives from the Arabic word for bench (mastaba). For a description of Fakhry's findings, 
see Osing et al. 1982, 42-56. 
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1908.'°8 Subsequently, Fakhry excavated at Al-Muzzawwaga, realising the signifi- 
cance of the elaborately painted tombs of Petosiris and Petubastis (Fig. 8).!9? Fakhry 
also began work in front of the Deir el-Haggar temple at this time. Fakhry’s most 
famous archaeological research remains in Dakhleh, and particularly the mastaba 
tombs of Balat that he discovered in the 1950s.'7° It was Fakhry’s pioneering 
research that drew Egyptologists to Dakhleh for the first systematic study of the 


oasis. !7! 


Centre d’Etude et de Documentation sur l'Ancienne Egypte (CEDAE) 

In the 1960s, CEDAE drew up plans to publish the temples located in Egypt’s oases 
and created the Western Desert Project for this purpose. This centre was created in 
consultation with UNESCO. An Egyptian, Abdel Aziz Sadek, was appointed head 
of this project and was in charge of documentation.'” Sadek participated in Fakhry’s 
October 1968 excavations at Ain Aseel. Despite the ambitions of this project, it was 
not productive during its life history and Sadek handed over the Khargeh temple 
publication responsibility to IFAO in 1994 with no publications produced.'? 
Despite this lack of published material, CEDAE provided a model for subsequent 
missions to the oases, which also spanned broad research questions. 


Institut Français d’Archeologie Orientale (IFAO) 

In 1954, Serge Sauneron (1927-1976) visited the monuments of the Southern 
Oasis along with a party of scholars, including P. Derchain.!”4 Sauneron was a 
pensionnaire at IFAO in Cairo at the time and, more than 20 years after this visit, 
became the director of IFAO (1969-1976).!” As director of IFAO, Sauneron initi- 
ated a number of significant excavations in the Southern Oasis. 


168 Fakhry 1973, 218-19, n. 5. 

19 For a description of Fakhry’s findings and additional observations, see Osing et al. 1982, 
70-95. These two tombs, and particularly that of Petosiris, have been reanalysed recently (Whitehouse 
1998). See also Minas-Nerpel 2007 for a demotic inscribed icosahedron recovered from Al-Muzza- 
wakka in the 1980s. 
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Fig. 8: Muzawaka, Petosiris tomb, representation of Petosiris (?), Ba bird, hawk, Ibis, Jackal Horus, 
Thoth and Anubis (Amheida Project Staff, "Paintings from the Tomb of Petosiris at Muzawaka 
(X), Ancient World Image Bank, New York: Institute for the Study of the Ancient World 2004, 
http://www.flickr.com/photos/isawnyu/4546285372). 


On February 18th 1977, work commenced at Qila el-Dabba. Fakhry had drawn 
attention to this site first when he isolated four large mud-brick mastabas for study. 
IFAO identified another mastaba and also fully cleared and recorded these struc- 
tures.” Then, in 1978, an expedition began work at the Old Kingdom capital, Ain 
Asil.'7” Soon after he began work at Qila el-Dabba, Fakhry had discovered the site 
of Ain Asil, located 1.5 km east of the site. Fakhry identified it as the urban complex 
associated with the mortuary site of Qila el-Dabba. IFAO began formal excavations 
here with small sondages in 1978 and subsequently expanded excavations after 


176 Giddy 1987, 174-84. 
177 Giddy and Grimal 1979b; Giddy, Jeffreys and Soukiassian 1981; Smith and Giddy 1985. On 
the start of IFAO’s work in Dakleh, see Valloggia 1986. 
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discovering the high degree of preservation on the site.'7® IFAO continues to exca- 
vate in this area of Dakhleh today. 


Dakhleh Oasis Project (DOP) 
Geoffrey Freeman of the Canadian Society for the Study of Egyptian Antiquities 
(SSEA) and Anthony Mills of the Royal Ontario Museum visited the Dakhleh Oasis 
in 1977.7? They were strongly influenced by Fakhry's assertion about the potential 
for work in the Dakhleh Oasis.'®° Shortly thereafter, Freeman and Mills formed the 
DOP in 1977. The DOP started its first season on October 10th 1978, with fund- 
ing from the Canada Council, the Royal Ontario Museum and the SSEA.!?! Schol- 
ars have become increasingly aware of the benefits of interdisciplinary research and 
this approach was always central within the DOP. The DOP objective is to exam- 
ine the evolution of cultural remains and the oasis environment in tandem so that 
scholars can recognise the relationship between humans and the environment. 

The DOP surveyed the entire Dakhleh Oasis during the 1970s and 1980s, 
largely completing the survey in the 1982/83 field season.'?? This survey revealed 
that there was a modest resident population in Dakhleh throughout the Pharaonic 
period but more than three times as many sites during the Roman and Byzantine 
centuries of occupation.!? These results resonated with Edmonstone's earliest 
observations of the oasis. The DOP began excavations after completing their survey 
and the DOP continue to excavate at several sites initially observed by antiquarians: 
Deir el Haggar, the Roman town Kellis (Ismant el-Kharab) and the Roman capital 
city Mothis (Mut). New York University and partner institutions, as part of the 
DOP, now excavate the Roman city Trimithis (Amheida).'®* Other smaller-scale 
excavations have also taken place. 

A full description of the DOP and IFAO work is beyond the parameters of the 
present work as it represents a completely different phase of research professionali- 
sation in Dakhleh. 


178 Giddy 1987, 184-205. The preliminary research on these sites goes beyond the temporal 
parameters of this paper, see Giddy 1979; Giddy and Grimal 1979a-b; Giddy and Jeffreys 1981; 
Giddy, Jeffreys and Soukiassian 1981. 

7? Mills 1977; 1978a; 1978b. 

180 Thurston 2003, 17-21. On Fakry's discussion of Dakhleh’s valuable archaeology, see Fakhry 
1973. 

181 Mills 1978a. The DOP formation can be found described in Thurston 1987. 

182 Mills 1985. 

183 Churcher and Mills 1999. This perspective should be revised somewhat now that the ceramics 
are better-understood for the Ptolemaic era. 

184 Likewise, the papyrologist Guy Wagner conducted important work on the oasis during the 


Roman period (Wagner 1987, 191). 
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Discussion 

This brief historiography makes antiquarian observations more accessible to Dakhleh 
oasis researchers and contributes additional useful outcomes. In particular, it is pos- 
sible to understand the research implications of working in a peripheral zone; 
changes in monument preservation in Dakhleh; the contours of current research 
projects within the oasis; and research priorities in this oasis. 

First, Dakhleh's location on Egypt's edge impacted the development of archae- 
ological research in the oasis. Antiquarian explorers were the first to visit and 
publicise the archaeology found within this oasis. Before archaeology became a 
formal discipline, antiquarian discoveries and publications commonly brought 
antiquities to light for the first time. Dakhleh, as a peripheral area of Egypt, 
experienced antiquarian exploration to a less intense degree than other regions of 
Egypt and the ancient world. Moreover, increased specialisation in archaeology 
at the turn into the 20th century took a long time to manifest itself in Dakhleh. 
The isolated location of Dakleh also staved off large excavation projects, which 
really did not take place until Fakhry's pioneering research in the mid-20th cen- 
tury, followed by the large expeditions established in the late 1970s. Tourism in 
Dakhleh is still minimal compared with the rest of Egypt, which has helped to 
continue to preserve its heritage. This trajectory is substantially later than other 
regions, which experienced major excavations in the late 19th century. As a result, 
Dakhleh has more sites undergoing excavation for the first time than most regions 
within Egypt. 

Second, this historiography enables us to understand changes in monument pres- 
ervation. Dakhleh's extreme location helped to preserve many of the monuments 
from European excavation and collecting until the end of the 19th century, when 
we see some antiquities moving onto the market. Most preservation issues seem to 
have occurred in the early and middle 20th century when Dakhleh had become 
more accessible to Europeans and while Egypt underwent major political changes. 
Moreover, the urban expansion of Mut had disastrous effects upon the ancient city 
at Mut, particularly in the late 19th and 20th century. Egyptians who monitored 
the sites (Elias, Fakhry) noted most of these preservation issues, although we can 
glean preservation changes the explorers’ chronicles as well. 

Third, the contours of current research become clearer when reviewing Dakhleh's 
research history. The DOP focuses on sites well-known to antiquarians, while the 
IFAO expeditions focus on the sites more recently exposed during Fakhry's period 
of work in Dakhleh. Moreover, the DOP is a strongly interdisciplinary enterprise, 
which reflects several other missions in the past. In particular, the DOP resembles 
the Rohlfs expedition, which brought a broad range of experts to Dakhleh and 
Dakhleh's first excavations. 
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It is clear from looking back at prior research that increases in Egyptian research 
participation have had a positive impact on the contours of research in Dakhleh. 
Egyptian input can be seen at all levels of research in Dakhleh. Muhammed Ali and 
Khedive Ismael funded and supported early expeditions to the region. Bedouin and 
local Dakhlans guided early explorers, in addition to assisting with excavations. 
Fakhry, one of the first professional Egyptian archaeologists, conducted the first 
systematic work in this region and locals informed Fakhry of archaeological discov- 
eries as they came to light for the first time. This local participation in archaeology 
is rarely glimpsed in antiquarian accounts of Dakhleh and there is clearly a hidden 
history of local interest in archaeology. Local stories and contributions rarely receive 
the attention they merit in publications, although some recognition has been given 
more recently in other regions.!? Importantly, it was an Egyptian, Fakhry, who 
drew a number of interdisciplinary foreign missions into Dakhleh and revitalised 
research in the region. These results suggest the positive outcomes of increasing 
Egyptian involvement in archaeological missions in Dakhleh. 

Fourth, re-examining past research allows us to see more clearly what archaeo- 
logical evidence explorers examined closely, and what evidence they missed. It is 
clear that the Roman remains in Dakhleh always drew the most attention. This 
observation should not be surprising since subsequent DOP data suggest that the 
Roman presence in Dakhleh brought the population density to its greatest extent 
until the late 20th century. Even so, it is clear that this phase of Dakhleh's history 
has overshadowed earlier periods. The time lag between Classical and Prehistoric 
research is not uncommon in archaeology and can be compared with other areas of 
the Near East, where clearly visible remains are explored before more hidden, deep 
pasts.!®° Prehistoric material was not examined significantly until Winkler's rock art 
research in the late 1930s and then not again until the late 20th century. It is clear 
that Dakhleh has much to offer in all phases of human occupation and both IFAO 
and the DOP now conduct research outside of the Roman phase of occupation. 

In summation, Dakhleh's rich past has been explored with increasing intensity 
and expertise over the past 200 years, with particularly significant developments 
occurring since Fakhry realised the research potential of this region. The develop- 
ment of archaeology in Dakhleh cannot be considered in isolation from historical 
events or the discipline of archaeology more broadly. Although past Dakhlan 
archaeology was not at the forefront of archaeological developments, it clearly 
responded to developments that occurred around it. This situation has changed 
dramatically since the late 1970s when IFAO and DOP began their research in 


185 Dura] 2007; Matthews 2011. 
186 Matthews 2011, 36, 46—48. 
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Dakhleh, leading the way in interdisciplinary and collaborative projects and con- 
tributing innovative approaches to the discipline and the local community. 
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BEROSSOS, ANTIOCHOS UND DIE BABYLONIAKA* 


JOHANNES BACH 


Absract 


The first part of this paper discusses the chronological framework of Berossus and the 
Babyloniaca. The results suggest a birth of Berossus not under Alexander the Great but 
under Alexander IV, and open up the possibility of the Babyloniaca being presented not to 
Antiochus I but to Antiochus II. The second part undertakes to examine a possible applica- 
tion of Alan Lenzi's theory of a ‘Mythology of scribal succession’ to the case of the Babylo- 
niaca. For this, an analysis of the first two books of the Babyloniaca and discussions of views 
alternative views to parts of Lenzi’s model are offered. 


1. Berossos und die Veröffentlichung der Babyloniaka 


Berossos und Bel-re’ü-sunu 

Berossos wird an einer Stelle in dem als Oratio ad Graecos bekanntem Werk Tatians 
als Priester Bels bezeichnet.! Diese schwammige Aussage kann lediglich bedeuten, 
dass er mit dem Esangila, dem Tempel Marduks in Babylon, irgendwie assoziert 
war.” Es ist aber durchaus möglich, dass er dort eine hohe Stellung innehatte.’ In hel- 
lenistischen Keilschriftdokumenten begegnet ein Bel-reü-sunu als fatammu* des 


* Angeregt wurde diese Arbeit durch eine Einladung von Professorin Angela Pabst zum Forschungs- 
kolloquium des Lehrstuhls für Alte Geschichte an der Martin-Luther-Universität Halle-Wittenberg im 
Wintersemester 2010/11. Für Unterstützung, Diskussion und wertvolle Hinweise möchte ich mich bei 
ihr so wie bei Prof. Markham Geller, Berlin und Prof. Andreas Mehl, Halle herzlich bedanken. 

! Tatian Oratio ad Graecos 36/ Titus Flavius Clemens Stromata 1. 122. 1/Eusebius Praeparatio Evan- 
geliae 10. 11. 8-9 (= Berossos T2): Bnpwods [...] ispeùs tod up‘ adroois Bo [...]; vgl. de Breucker 
2011a, T2. Siehe de Breucker 2011a für die maßgebliche Neuedition und -übersetzung der früher in 
FGH 3/C, 367-395 zu findenden Texte. Aufgrund inhaltlicher Kriterien sollten auch die Abydenos-Frag- 
mente (= de Breucker 2011b) mit zur Berossosüberlieferung gezählt werden (vgl. Komoróczy 1979, 136). 
Für eine ältere englische Übersetzung der Babyloniaka siehe Verbrugghe und Wickersham 2001. Die in 
diesem Artikel verwendete Zählung der Berossos-Fragmente folgt de Breucker 2011a. 

? de Breucker 2003, 13 und 23; 2011a, T 2. 

? van der Spek 2008, 287-88 äußert sich zurückhaltend und legt den Aspekt mehr auf Berossos 
als ‘Gelehrten’; siehe des weiteren Drews 1975, 50 und Kuhrt 1987, 48. Auch Parpola 1971, 10-12 
verweist auf den problematischen Gebrauch v.a. des Begriffes ‘priest/Priester’ für alle mit sakralen 
Institutionen assoziierten Gelehrten: ‘Of course, scholars could become priests too (as also priests 
could become scholars), but they did not have to: Their professions may better be compared (and the 
ancients did so) to the profane craftsmen, artists, sculpturers [sic!] etc.’ (Parpola 1971, 11). 

4 Zum satammu — Amt in der jungbabylonischen Zeit siehe van der Spek 2001 und Boiy 2004, 
196-202. 
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Esangila-Tempels von Babylon,’ wobei in einem auf den 11. 09. 54 SA (= 19. 12. 
258 v.u.Z.) datierten Text zwei satammus genannt werden: "Marduk-suma-iddin, 
Satammu von Esangila, Vater von Belre'ü-Sunu, Satammu von Esangila'.^ Die inver- 
tierte Filiation scheint eine besondere Bedeutung Bel-re ü-Sunus anzuzeigen.’ Auch in 
einem auf den 10. 09. 59 SÄ (= 22. 12. 253 v.u.Z.) datierten Text begegnet ein Bel- 
re’h-Sunu, dieses Mal alleine, als $atammu von Esangila.® Zweifellos handelt es sich in 
den beiden Texten um ein und dieselbe Person — Es wirft sich vielmehr die Frage 
nach einer möglichen Gleichsetzung von Bel-re'ü-Sunu mit Berossos auf.” Folgende 
Punkte lassen für mich eine positive Antwort darauf vertretbar erscheinen: 

Die Deutung der griechischen Form Berossos als akkadisch Bel-re ü-su ( Bel ist sein 
Hirte’) entspricht dieser nach Verbrugghe und Wickersham 2001, 13 phonetisch am 
besten. Belegt ist jedoch nur eine akkadische Namensform Bel-rei-funu ( Bel ist ihr 
Hirte’).' Die Variante Bel-reà-u könnte als ein mögliches Hypokoristikon dieses 
Namens Eingang ins Griechische gefunden haben. In der jungbabylonischen Sprach- 
stufe wurden zudem kurze Auslaute sehr wahrscheinlich nicht gesprochen,’' d.h. es 
wurde zwar Böl-reh-Sunu geschrieben, der Name wohl aber als ‘Bäl-re’ü-Sun’ artiku- 
liert. In der griechischen Namensform Bygwo(c)6¢ wird die dem Griechischen unver- 
traute akkadische Lautfolge «lr» mit griechischem ¢ und ein akkadisches Phonem «$5» 
mit griechischem o oder oo wiedergegeben wird, während das « den Stimmabsatz des 
akkadischen Wortes re’ ‘Hirte’ widerspiegelt. So stellt sich die Frage nach der Genese 
des Partikels «— oó6c». Zur Beantwortung kann mann einen strukturell sehr ähnlichen 
Namen aus der griechischen Historiographie heranziehen: Der bei Xenophon Anaba- 
sis 1. 4. 10 und 7. 8. 25 belegte Name des ‘Satrapen von Syrien’, Belesys/Ber&ovg,'? 
kann mit dem akkadischen Namen Bel-Sunu in Verbindung gebracht werden.'? 
Sowohl beim Namen Brpwo(o)ös als auch bei Bex£cv(o)c bildet offensichtlich das 
akkadische Possesivsuffix -unu bzw. -sun die Basis für ein griechisches -ouz bzw -coc.' 
Eine Gleichung der grázisierten Namensform Brpwo(o)öc/Berossos mit dem akka- 


? Kennedy 1968, Nr. 122, 123 und 182 (diese drei Exemplare sind ein Komplex, nämlich der 
Text selbst [Nr. 123], der Umschlag der Tafel [Nr. 122] und die Kopie [Nr. 182] ) und Nr. 128; 
Boiy 2004, 199 gibt noch BM 54761 Z. 1 als Beleg an. 

6 Kennedy 1968, Nr. 122, 123 und 182. 

7 van der Spek 2001, 438-39. 

* Kennedy 1968, Nr. 128. 

? van der Spek 2001, 439 (skeptische Einschätzung); 2008, 277 (positiv Berossos = Bel-re'à-funu). 

10 Kennedy 1968, Nr. 31 Z. 12’ und 28°, Nr. 136 Z. 18, Nr. 144 Z. 7; für diese und weitere 
Belege siehe van der Spek 2001, 439; vgl. van der Spek 2008, 277; de Breucker 2011a, T 1. 

!! von Soden 1995, 15 $13.c.. 

12 Xenophon Anabasis 1. 4. 10 Beagovoc; 7. 8. 25 Beagouc. 

13 Briant 2002, 601; Kuhrt und Sherwin-White 1994, 312; Briant 1990, 54. 

^ Die unterschiedlichen Vokalfirbungen könnten dialektal bedingt sein — ein Umstand, auf den 
hiermit hingewiesen sein soll, der aber einer Identifikation Berossos = Bzl-rei-sunu nicht entgegensteht. 
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dischen Namen Böl-re ü-Sunu kann analog dazu akzeptiert werden. Interessant ist in 
diesem Zusammenhang, dass Berossos offensichtlich (noch) keinen griechischen 
Namen getragen hat — vielleicht aus Traditionsgründen, vielleicht weil eine Verwen- 
dung der aus späteren Zeiten bekannten akkadisch-griechischen Doppelnamen (wie 
etwa Anu-uballit/Nikarchos), noch nicht etabliert war. Möglicherweise ist dieser 
Umstand aber auch als ein Indiz für ein primär aramäisches (und nicht etwa griechi- 
sches) Sprachumfeld Berossos’ zu werten.!6 

In Tatian heißt es, Berossos sei ‘unter Alexander geboren worden'," ebenso bei 
Eusebius und Synkellos, wonach Berossos über sich gesagt habe, 'ein Zeitgenosse 
Alexanders von Makedonien'? (gewesen) zu sein. Diese Belege sind mindestens 
500 Jahre nach Berossos einzuordnen und können daher nicht als wirklich verlässlich 
eingeschätzt werden. Die direkte (Tatian) oder indirekte (Eusebius, Synkellos) Abhän- 
gigkeit über Abydenos und Sextus Julius Africanus von der Berossos-Rezeption des 
Alexander Polyhistor lässt die Möglichkeit einer späteren Einfügung dieser Selbstiden- 
tifikation steigen,'? obwohl eine solche auch als Reflex griechischer historiographischer 
Literatur verstanden werden könnte.” Da die Angaben bei Tatian und Eusebius bzw. 
Synkellos chronologisch offen sind, müssen sie sich nicht unbedingt auf Alexander den 
Großen beziehen. Ebensogut könnte Alexander IV. gemeint gewesen sein, nach dessen 
Regierungszeit in Babylon kurzzeitig 3167! und wieder ab 312 über seinen Tod 310 
hinaus bis ins Jahr 305 datiert wurde.” Auch ein Ethnikon ‘Makedone’ kann ebenso 
gut auf Alexander IV. wie auf Alexander den Großen bezogen werden. 

Bei Eusebius und Synkellos? gibt es eine für die bisherige Interpretation problema- 
tische Stelle: Bnpwooög [...] qnot yevéobon uèv dutov xoc "AreEavdpov tov Drdinrov 
chy putos [...]-* Der Artikel im Akkusativ passt nicht mit dem PN Philipp im 


15 Ausdrücklich sei darauf hingewiesen, dass sich eine explizite Gleichsetzung von Berossos mit 
Bel-re'á-3unu bereits bei van der Spek 2008, 277 findet, dort jedoch ohne Begründung für diese 
Annahme. Vgl. auch de Breucker 2011a, T1. 

16 Hinweis von Prof. Markham Geller, Berlin. 

V Siehe de Breucker 2011a, T 2: Bnpwoög &vnp BaBuadwos, lepebs tod map’ adrools Bijou, xat Adé- 
Eav8pov yeyavoc, Avrıöyaı T&L uec duty cplcex THY Kardatov loroplav ev coul BMow xatatáčas [...]. 

18 Siehe de Breucker 2011a, F1b: [...] &xu&oxc xoc «obe yodvoug AréÉavðpov zod Maxedövog [...]. 

1 Verbrugghe und Wickersham 2001, 27-34; Kuhrt 1987, 33-36. 

2 Verbrugghe und Wickersham 2001, 25; de Breucker 2011a, T 2 und F1b. 

21 Boiy 2000, 115-21. 

22 Boiy 2002, 247—48 und 256; 2000, 120. In der Königsliste aus Uruk ist Alexander IV. nicht 
als Kónig verzeichnet, auf Pilipp III. Arrhidaios folgt hier Antigonos; vgl. Grayson 1980, 97; Kuhrt 
und Sherwin-White 1994, 319-21. 

73 = de Breucker 2011a, F1b. 

4 Für Hilfestellung bei der grammatikalischen Interpretation dieser Stelle bedankte ich mich 
herzlich bei Prof. Angela Pabst! Siehe de Breucker 2011a, Fla (auch im armenischen Text fehlt das 
Wort ‘Sohn’) und F1b (ergänzte Übersetzung ‘[...] Alexander, the son of Philip’); vgl. Wickersham 
und Verbrugghe 2001, 27-31. 
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Genetiv zusammen und das zu erwartende griechische Wort für Sohn fehlt bzw. scheint 
elidiert worden zu sein. Eine einfache Ergänzung von vióç (bzw. viöv) ließe für Alexan- 
der nur die Identifikation als Alexander den Großen zu. Eine weitere Möglichkeit wäre, 
iw Hana als den xarà zugehörigen Akkusativ zu betrachten und bei ' A3££ov8gov tov 
Quo» einen Schreibfehler für ein ursprüngliches 'Ax££av8pou «ov PiAirrou anzu- 
nehmen. Möglicherweise wurde auch ein die beiden Namen verbindendes xa eli- 
diert. Zudem kann man Av YAıxlav nicht nur mit ‘Altersgenosse’ übersetzen, wie das 
viele moderne Übersetzungen tun, sondern auch mit "Zeitalter oder ‘Epoche? im 
Sinne von ‘zur Zeit von’. So käme man auf eine Übersetzung ‘Berossos [...] sagt, dass 
er zur Zeit von von Alexander (und) von Philipp geboren wurde'. Man würde also an 
Alexander III. und Philipp III. denken, was eine Geburt Berossos' nicht allzu lange 
vor 323 v.u.Z. möglich macht. Insgesamt kann man dieser Stelle bisher nur mit der 
Vermutung einer späteren Hinzufügung (durch Polyhistor selbst oder durch einen 
späteren Kopisten seines Werkes) oder eines eventuellen Missverständnisses begegnen 
— Für den Moment ist es wohl am dienlichsten, hier eine durch die längere Texttrans- 
mission bedingte Abänderung des Originals zu vermuten. 

Wie hoffentlich trotz der knappen Argumentation ersichtlich wurde, ist eine 
Gleichung von Berossos mit Be/-reà-3unu philologisch und chronologisch vertret- 
bar. Bezieht man Geburt und Jugendzeit Berossos’/Bel-reü-Sunus auf die (nomi- 
nelle) Regentschaft Alexanders IV., folgt daraus, dass Berossos/ Bel-re à-5unu zwi- 
schen 316/312 und 305 geboren wurde — er wäre bei Antritt des satammu — Amtes 
dann 47 respektive 58 Jahre, sein Vater, der zeitgleich das selbe Amt bekleidete, 
wäre zwischen etwa 67 und 78 Jahre und sein möglicher Großvater Bel-ibni, der als 
Jatammu des Jahres 262 v.u.Z. genannt wird,?Ó in seinem letzten (belegten) Amts- 
jahr 82-93 Jahre alt gewesen. Die Annahme des spätestmöglichsten Zeitpunktes für 
Berossos'/ Bel-reü-Sunus Geburt (305 v.u.Z.) bereitet am wenigsten Probleme. 


Geburt Alter bei Alter des Vaters Alter des 
Amtsantritt (258) | 258 v.u.Z möglichen 
als Satammu Großvaters 262 
v.u.Z 

unter Alexander 330-323 | 65-72 Jahre - 85-92 Jahre - 100-107 Jahre 
dem Großen 
unter 316 47-58 Jahre - 67-78 Jahre - 82-93 Jahre 
Alexander IV. 312-305 


3 Gemoll 1997, 361. 
26 Kennedy 1968, Nr. 115 und 118; vgl. Boiy 2004, 200-01 für Vererb- und Vertretbarkeit des 
Amtes. 
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Adressat und Veröffentlichungsdatum der Babyloniaka 

Weiterhin heißt es bei Tatian (= de Breucker 2011a, T2), dass Berossos sein Werk 
‘fiir Antiochos, den nach ihm (= Alexander) Dritten/dritten [König]’ geschrieben 
habe: Bypwods [...] Avrıöyw: «à wet’ &oxóv rpltwı Thy XadrSatwy loroplav èv vuol 
BiBAtog nararaäecl...].”7 Da nicht spezifiziert wird, um welchen Antiochos es sich 
handelt, wird es nötig zu überlegen, wann ein Antiochos der dritte König nach 
einem Alexander war. Nach Alexander dem Großen folgen zunächst einmal Philipp 
III. Arrhidaios?? und dann der Kindkónig Alexander IV. Nach inklusiver Zähl- 


? wäre der dritte König Alexander IV., nach exklusiver Zählweise Antigonos 


weise? 
Monophtalmos?? oder Seleukos I., aber auf keinen Fall Antiochos I.?! In allen rele- 
vanten Alexanderquellen (Arrian FGH II #156 F 1.1; Dexippos FGH II #100 F 8.1; 
Curtius Rufus Historiae Alexandri Magni Macedonis 10. 8. 22-23; Diodor Biblio- 
theke historiké 18. 2. 4; Iustin Historiarum Philippicarum libri XLIV 12. 4. 1-4) ist 
die Einigung über die Nachfolge Philipps III. und dann Alexanders IV. belegt. 
Nimmt man Alexander IV. als Ausgangsbasis ergibt sich in exklusiver Zählweise als 
dritter König nach diesem sowohl nach griechischer als auch nach babylonischer** 
Überlieferung Antiochos II., folgt man hingegen einer inklusiven Zählweise kommt 
man wie gehabt auf Antiochos I. Beachtenswert ist jedoch die Parallelstelle bei 
Eusebius Praeparatio Evangeliae 10,11,8: [...] röı uecX Xéxeuxov votzox [...], '[...] 
der nach Seleukos Dritte [...]’. FGH 3/C, 365 kommt zu dem einzig möglichen 
Schluss, dass Eusebius nach inklusiver Rechnung Antiochos II. gemeint hat, eine 
Ansicht, die ich teile. Diese chronologische Information aus Eusebius’ Praeparatio 
evangeliae kann als die verlässlichste gewertet werten, da alle weiteren Eusebius' 
zugeschriebenen diesbezüglichen Nachrichten uns nur in einer armenischen Über- 
setzung seines Chronikon von ca. 500-800 u.Z. oder via Synkellos erhalten sind. 
Will man nun sowohl Tatian als auch Eusebius in die Überlegungen einbeziehen, 


” Vgl. zu dieser Thematik de Breucker 2011a, T2 ‘...for chronological reasons, Antiochos I seems 
more plausible’. Die These einer Abfassung der Babyloniaka um 250 v.u.Z. vertritt bereits Glassner 
2004, 4 und 28 (Endnote 3 bezüglich 4), jedoch ohne Begründung. 

28 Anson 2005, 127-28. 

7? Ich danke Prof. Andreas Mehl, Halle für den wertvollen Hinweis auf die Varianten inklusive 
und exklusive Zählung! 

30 Antigonos I. wurde in Babylon — im Gegensatz zu Uruk — nur als Regent und nicht als König 
anerkannt; siehe Grayson 1980, 97. 

31 Für eine Sichtweise, die Alexander IV. und Philipp III. Arrhidaios aus der Zählung ausklammert 
siehe Schnabel 1923, 6-8. 

32 Hellenistische Chronik Z. 1-10 (Grayson 1980, 98-100; Glassner 2004, 134-37). In der 
Königsliste aus Uruk (IM 65066; Grayson 1980, 97-98) wird Alexander der IV. nicht aufgeführt, 
dafür aber Antigonos I. mit einer Regierungszeit von sechs Jahren. Auch hier ist ein Antiochos in 
keiner Zählweise der dritte König nach Alexander dem Großen. Der dritte König nach Antigonos 1. 
(parallel zu Alexander IV.) ist inklusiv gezählt Antiochos I, exklusiv gezählt Antiochos II. 
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erfordert eine Lösung Antiochos II. aber, dass man bei Tatian eine exklusive und 
bei Eusebius eine inklusive Zählweise annimmt?” und dabei akzeptiert, dass beide 
Autoren die Babyloniaka als für Antiochos II. verfasst ansahen. Eine alternative 
Lösung wäre, ein Missverständnis Eusebius’ bezüglich Tatians exklusiver Zählweise 
und einer daraus erfolgenden Korrektur der Angabe zu einer inklusiven Zählung 
mit Ausgangsbasis Seleukos I. zu vermuten. Tatian und Eusebius hätten folglich 
nicht den selben Antiochos gemeint. Ein Adressat Antiochos I. ist möglich, aber 
ebenso gut kann also auch Antiochos II als Empfänger gemeint gewesen sein. Die 
oft betonte besondere Stellung von Antiochos I. in Babylon erweist sich bei nähe- 
rem Hinsehen als relativ: Bei einem Blick in die Chronik/Liste der hellenistischen 
Könige (BM 35 603) fällt zwar auf, dass Antiochos I. zwar im Gegensatz zu seinem 
Vater Seleukos mit dem Epitheton LUGAL GAL (= Sarru rabü), ‘großer König 
(Z. 11) belegt wurde.’ Das scheint auf besondere Leistungen Antiochos’ I. hinzu- 
deuten — die sonstigen in diesem Text genannten hellenistischen (und arsakidi- 
schen) Könige werden nur als LUGAL (= Sarru) König bezeichnet. Es begegnet 
jedoch auch eine entscheidende Ausnahme: Antiochos II. wird ebenfalls Sarru rabü, 
‘großer König’ (Z. 13) genannt.” Wenn sich also Vater und Sohn Antiochos beide 
besonders hervorheben, sche ich keinen Grund, die Babyloniaka nur auf Antiochos 
I. zu beziehen. 

Warum denken wir also, dass die Babyloniaka unbedingt für Antiochos I. 
geschrieben wurden? Bei der Annahme, dass Berossos/Bel-re’ü-Sunu zwischen 316 
und 305 v.u.Z. geboren wurde und die Babyloniaka Antiochos II. angedacht waren, 
kónnen alle Punkte der überlieferten chronologischen Informationen zu Berossos 
und seinem Werk als am einfachsten erfüllt betrachtet werden. Diese sind: Die 
Geburt unter einem Alexander (nämlich dem IV.), die Mardukpriesterschaft Beros- 
sos’ (ab 54 SA auch als satammu) und die Veröffentlichung für einen König, welcher 
der (exklusiv gezáhlt) Dritte nach einem Alexander ist und den Namen Antiochos 
trägt. Einschránkend muss gesagt werden, dass Berossos/Bel-re’ü-Sunu selbstver- 
ständlich schon ein ‘Priester Bels’ war, bevor er zum satammu ernannt wurde und 
die Berufsbezeichnung ispebs kann sich auch darauf beziehen. Möglicherweise ver- 
fasste Berossos die Babyloniaka doch schon früher in seinem Leben und das Werk 
wurde erst im Nachhinein mit seiner Ausübung der Hohepriesterschaft/des $atam- 
mu-Amtes in Verbindung gebracht. 


33 Dennoch ist die Tatian — Stelle der frühere Beleg, der Schlüssel scheint eine Klärung der Zähl- 
weise Tatians zu sein. Das bedeutet: Wie hat Berossos ursprünglich gezählt? Wie wurde dieser 
Umstand von Alexander Polyhistor bzw. Juba von Mauretanien überliefert? Wie hat Tatian diese 
Informationen aus der zweiten Stufe der Texttransmission verstanden? 

34 Glassner 2004, 134-37; Grayson 1980, 98-100. 

35 Glassner 2004, 134-37; Grayson 1980, 98-100. 
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2. ‘Mythology of Scribal Succession’ und Babyloniaka 


Einleitende Gedanken 

Die soziale Konstruktion vorsintfludichen Wissens ist grundlegend zuletzt von Alan 
Lenzi in seinem Buch ‘Secrecy and the Gods’? untersucht worden: Dabei fand eine 
konkrete Auseinandersetzung mit dem Komplex der Babyloniaka nicht statt — diese 
Gelegenheit móchte ich nun nutzen. Ich denke, dass Berossos versucht hat, mit der 
Abfassung der Babyloniaka die Interessen seiner sozialen Gruppe, der Schriftgelehr- 
ten? zu vertreten — ein Unternehmen, dass ich als ein explizit politisches?? verstehen 
möchte. Jene vertretenen Interessen zielten nach Lenzi auf Stärkung von Position 
und sozialer Absicherung dieser Gruppe innerhalb der ‘herrschenden Gesellschaft’.”? 
Das dafür verwandte Mittel war eine Betonung ihrer Autorität beim Zugriff auf 
antediluviales, göttliches Geheimwissen,? ohne das das Königtum nicht korrekt 
ausgeführt werden konnte. Es war möglich, durch die richtige Anwendung solchen 
Wissens ein drohendes Unheil abzuwenden oder günstige Vorzeichen zum größt- 
möglichen Vorteil auszuschópfen.^' Die Babyloniaka können als Versuch einer auf 
den Zugriff und die Interpretation von Geheimwissen bezogener Autoritätsbeto- 
nung verstanden werden. Gegen solche Positionen wandten sich beispielsweise die 
Könige Assurbanipal? und Nabonid,? von denen bekannt ist, dass sie einen auto- 
nomen Zugang zu jenem Geheimwissen proklamierten und damit die Gelehrten 
umgingen oder deren Anspruch auf Deutungshoheit relativierten bzw. verneinten. 


56 Lenzi 2008a. 

3 Siehe dazu Beaulieu 2007; van der Toorn 2007; Lenzi 2008a, 67-134; Parpola 1971, 3-25 
und *2 —*14; 1993. 

38 Ausschlaggebend für die Wahl dieser Bezeichnung sind die Politikdefinitonen von Max Weber 
und Michel Foucault. Max Weber definiert in Politik als Beruf [1919] auf S. 36 den Begriff ‘Politik’ 
folgendermaßen: ‘Politik ist das Streben nach Machtanteil oder nach Beeinflussung der Machtverteilung, 
sei es zwischen Staaten, sei es innerhalb eines Staates zwischen den Menschengruppen, die er umschließt.’ 
Nachschlagbar in Weber 1994, 35-87. Weber bemüht sich um eine offene und angestrebt wertneutrale 
Darstellung, die sich durch ein hohes Maß an Anwendbarkeit auszeichnet. Eine polarisierende Definition 
findet sich bei Michel Foucault, der dadurch auf einen Machtgesellschaften inhärenten gewalttätigen 
Charakter der sozialen Interaktionen verschiedener Gruppen aufmerksam machen will. So versteht er in 
Foucault 1999, 57 die sozialen Auseinandersetzungen von verschiedenen Segmenten hierarchisch strati- 
fizierter Gesellschaften untereinander als Krieg — literarisch ausgedrückt durch die Umkehrung eines 
Ausspruches von Clausewitz: “Die Politik ist der mit anderen Mitteln fortgesetzte Krieg’. 

3 Folgt in der Begrifflichkeit Brüggemann 2010, 23-25 und 38. 

40 Lenzi 2008a, 378-79; 2008b, 161. 

^! Rochberg 1993, 36: ‘In addition to the widely accepted notion that the heavens encoded 
knowledge of the future was the belief that one could act on that knowledge, either to take advantage 
of or avoid what was portended in the skies.’ 

42 Siehe Jeyes 1997. 

^5 Siehe Machinist und Tadmor 1993. 
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Mit der Abfassung der Babyloniaka verortet sich Berossos im Feld dieser Auseinan- 
dersetzungen. 

Zugleich war sich Berossos als Priester des Bel/Marduk ^ der Wechselbeziehun- 
gen und Abhängigkeiten zwischen Tempel und Monarchen natürlich bewusst, und 
hat wohl daher auch im Sinne eines do — ut — des versucht, mit den Babyloniaka 
einen lenkenden Einfluss auf Antiochos zu nehmen.? Nach der achaimenidischen 
Periode agierte Berossos gewissermaßen als Geburtshelfer für ein ‘neues altes’ Kónig- 
tum, 6 das mit Hilfe der in mesopotamischer Literaturtradition stehenden Babylo- 
niaka an die durch die persische Herrschaft unterbrochene Tradition einer in Baby- 
lon bzw. Babylonien lokalisierten Dynastie angeschlossen werden sollte.“ Die 
Zelebrierung eines neuen Abschnitts des so als kontinuierlich konstruierten Kónig- 
tums war für die Vermittlung desselben an die beherrschte Bevölkerung stets von 
hoher Bedeutung. Die durch die Priester-/Gelehrtenschaft und die aus der vorher- 
gehenden historischen Phase verbliebenen politischen Machtträger inszenierten 
Empfänge (‘staged receptions’) und Feierlichkeiten sowie ausgefallene Präsente (wie 
etwa die Babyloniaka) für neue Herrscher sind in einer Doppelfunktion zu verste- 
hen: Einerseits als Integrationsversuche zwischen herrschender und nichtherrschen- 
der Gesellschaft, andererseits als kalkulierte, im besten Falle reziprok wirkende dip- 
lomatische Strategien der Mediation und Konfliktvermeidung.“® 


Zur “Mythology of Scribal Succession? 

Die Anwendung von Lenzis Ideen auf die Babyloniaka ist teilweise sehr gewinn- 
bringend, manche Thesen kénnen jedoch fiir die Babyloniaka nicht gehalten wer- 
den. Dazu ein kurzer Überblick über seine Theorie nebst einigen Anmerkungen: 
Die babylonischen Gelehrten hatten ihre in früheren Zeiten stärkere Position am 
königlichen Hof vermutlich in der achaimenidischen Periode verloren,” was ihren 
dortigen Einfluss und ihre politischen Handlungsfähigkeiten in wohl nicht gerin- 
gem Maße einschränkte.°! So wurden in der jungbabylonischen und hellenistischen 


44 de Breucker 2011a, T2. 

^ Kuhrt 1987, passim; Lenzi 2008b, 156 und 162. 

46 Vgl. Kuhrt 1987, 56. 

47 Siehe Rollinger 2011, 330-31. 

^5 Kuhrt 1990, 122-26; Kuhrt und Sherwin-White 1994, 315-16. 

Lenzi 2008a, 103-22. 

50 Rochberg 1993, 44: ‘Evidence for the political advisory role of the scribes in the later periods, 
however, is not traceable. Indeed, the later counterparts to the Neo-Assyrian scholars, probably already 
from Achaemenid times, were employed not by the palace but by the major temples, namely the 
Marduk temple Esangila in Babylon, and the Anu temple Reš in Uruk.’ 

?! Lenzi 2008b, 161. 
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Gesellschaft die Tempel der signifikante Hort des Wissens.?? Damit einhergehend 
lässt sich die gesteigerte Entwicklung einer auch textlich ausformulierten Genealogie 
des Gelehrtenstandes feststellen.?? Ausgefeilte, an einer ‘realen’ (d.h. nichtmythi- 
schen) Vergangenheit bzw. ‘realen’ Personen orientierte Genealogien sind in Schrei- 
berkreisen ein lange bekanntes, integrativ und legitimierend wirkendes Mittel der 
Selbstdarstellung und -definition.° Der Aufbau einer Abstammungs- bzw. 
Kontinuitätsmatrix apkallu — ummänu kann als metaphysische Transposition des 
familiär-materiellen genealogischen Verfahrens verstanden werden. 

Die in diesem Prozess schriftlich niedergelegten Legitimationsstrategien sind weder 
eine Neuerfindung der hellenistischen Zeit, noch wurden die auf diese Weise transpor- 
tierten Ideen homogen geäußert’ - der insgesamt ähnliche Verlauf des Phänomens 
unterscheidet sich beispielsweise in Uruk in bestimmten Punkten doch signifikant von 
dem in Babylon. In beiden Fällen aber betonen Lenzi zufolge die Gelehrten durch Kon- 
struktion ‘geheimer Schriftkorpora nebst eines Mechanismus, durch den die ummänus 
über die apkallus‘® in deren Besitz kamen? ihre eigene Autorität beim Zugriff auf ante- 
diluviales, für das zivilisierte Leben unverzichtbare Ursprungswissen.?? Über die apkallus 
hinaus konstruieren sich nach Lenzi die Gelehrten als in der Nachfolge des als Schöpfer 
dieses Wissens angesehenen Weisheitsgottes Ea stehende ummänus: Sie stärkten, auch 
motiviert durch ihr individuelles Interesse, mit einer ‘Strategie des Mythenmachens' die 
metaphysischen Orientierungspunkte für die Unterhaltung eines gewissen Selbstver- 
ständnisses einer bestimmten Gruppe.” Darauf aufbauend wird Lenzi zufolge nach 


?? de Breucker 2003; Rochberg 1993, 33: ‘Indeed, it [i.e. the temple, meine Ergänzung] would 
seem to be the single institution of Mesopotamian civilization that remained in this late period, and 
so was the sole carrier of cultural forms such as cuneiform writing, Babylonian cult, so-called “cunei- 
form law", and of course, astronomy and astrology.’ 

55 Lenzi 2008a, 103—70. 

54 Vgl. Lambert 1957, passim. Mesopotamische Familiengenealogien haben durchaus eine Dimen- 
sion ökonomischer ratio: Der Verbleib einer Pfründe oder eines bestimmten Amtes innerhalb einer 
Familie musste mit jeder neuen Generation bestátigt werden. Durch den Zugehórigkeitsnachweis zu 
einer bestimmten Familie wurde ein Anspruch auf spezifische Ámter oder Aufgaben als berechtigt 
angesehen (Lambert 1957, 3). 

5 Rochberg 1999, 421; Lenzi 2008a, 103. 

56 Vel. dazu die Bibliographie in Lenzi 2008a. Zur Siebenzahl siehe Reiner 1961. Für eine grund- 
legende Behandlung von mesopotamischen Schutzgeistern und der Anfertigung von apotropäischen 
Figuren unterschiedlicher apkallu — Typen siehe Wiggermann 1992. Für hellenistische Siegel mit 
apkallu-Motiven siehe Wallenfels 1993. 

57 Lenzi 2008a, 120-22 und 378-79; Ähnlich Parpola 1993, XVIII (ohne Bezeichnung der 
Gelehrten als ummänus): ‘Accordingly, the role of the scholars can be defined as that of the transmit- 
ter and unfolders of received wisdom; they were the human successors of semi-divine sages, whom 
they emulated, but would and could not surpass in wisdom.’ 

55 Wichtigster Beleg dafür ist die Uruk-Liste der Kónige und Weisen (ULKS), siehe Lenzi 2008b. 

5 Lenzi 2008a, 16-19, 106-09. 
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Außen der Anspruch auf Autorität beim Zugriff auf zivilisationskonstituierendes, vor- 
sintflutliches Wissen vertreten; zugleich wirkt das diesen Anspruch begründende 
genealogische Modell nach Innen identititsfórdernd.^ Diese Prozesse von affirmativer 
Selbstdefinition und Identitätsbildung der Gelehrten (nach Lenzi als ummánus) scheinen 
ihren Anfang schon in der kassitischen/postkassitischen Zeit zu nehmen.‘! Zur Beschrän- 
kung des Zugangs von Nichteingeweihten zu diesem Wissen und zugunsten des Erhaltes 
des Zugriffsmonopols von hóherstehenden Gelehrten darauf wurden weiterhin Strategien 
der Geheimhaltung bzw. Heimlichkeit angewandt (‘secrecy’) und bestimmte Textkor- 
pora durch Bezeichnung als 'Geheimnis(se) der Götter’ spirituell aufgewertet.? 
Konform mit Lenzi sehe ich das umrissene Phánomen als Bestandteil konstitutiver 
Abläufe sozialer Formationen“, halte es aber für sinnvoller, zugunsten einer sich am 
historischen Spezifikum orientierenden Analyse auf ein allzu scharf umrissenes dia- 
chron-lineares Konstrukt zu verzichten — wir haben es nicht mit einem Strang zu tun, 
sondern mit vielen Fáden eines langen, nur manchmal sichtbaren Gewebes. Ich 
glaube, dass es weniger um eine selbstreferentielle Anwendung der Personen- oder 
Gruppenbezeichnung wmmánu(s) geht als viel mehr um retrospektive Bezüge auf schon 
verstorbene fiktive bzw. mythifizierte Gelehrte, die so als Autoritäten bestärkt werden 
sollten. Analog dazu wurde die Bedeutung der diesen zugeschriebenen Texte schon 
seit langer Zeit unter Verwendung des Ausdrucks % pr DN/ummäns* und/oder dem 
Hinweis sa lim abubi aufgebaut. Der Begriff ummänu diente in meinen Augen dabei 
eher als ‘Ferndeixis’ im Feld einer hierarchisierenden Semantik, es handelt sich sozu- 
sagen um Autoritätsaufbau von unten. Dabei muss bedacht werden, dass dieser Pro- 
zess die generell hierarchische Struktur der mesopotamischen Gesellschaft einerseits 
diachron reproduziert, andererseits selbst durch die nämliche historische Gesellschafts- 
entwicklung bedingt wurde. Berossos ging es in dieser Perspektive also vielmehr um 
die Konstruktion von Herkunft und Autorität der vorsintflutlichen Texte und ihrer 
(fiktiven) Verfasser und die Betonung der Zugriffsrechte der Gelehrten auf deren 
literarisches Erbe, als um die akute Selbstmodellierung seiner selbst und der mit ihm 


60 Lenzi 2008a, 104, 106-22. Für Lenzis Verwendung des Begriffes der ‘sozialen Formation’ siehe 
Lenzi 2008a, 16-19. 

61 Lenzi 2008a, 147—49 und 214. 

62 Folgt Lenzi 2008a, 378-79. 

63 Lenzi 2008a, 16-19. 

64 Für eine Interpretation der Phrase 3a pz ummäni als Referenz an ein Diktat oder an eine nicht- 
kanonische mündliche Tradition, deren Autorität mit schriftlicher Tradition äquivalent ist siehe 
Elman 1975; Rochberg 1999, 419-20 versteht den Ausdruck nicht als Hinweis auf eine Autoren- 
schaft, sondern als einen der Autorität bzw. der Autoritätszuschreibung: ‘[...] [I] regard x ia p? DN 
in the catalogue of texts as evidence not for authorship, as we understand it, but for authority’; siehe 
weiterhin Rochberg 2000, 362. Für eine Auffasung von ja pi ummäni als Ausdruck der Autorenschaft 
siehe Lambert 1957, passim; 1962, passim; Lenzi 2008a, passim. 
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zeitgenössischen Gelehrten als ummänus. Kann man nämlich dann für eine eigene 
(literarische oder materielle) Arbeit diese nun als autoritativ anerkannten Texte als 
Informationsquellen anführen, erlangt folglich das eigene Werk ein größeres Gewicht? 
bzw. hat konstruktimmanent betrachtet einen viel höheren Wahrheitsanspruch als 
Aussagen, Taten und Texte, die nicht über diese Informationsquellen verfügen. 
Alan Lenzi schreibt auf S. 384 von Secrecy and the Gods: *[Die mesopotamischen 
Schreiber...] modifizerten die vertikale Dimension der divinatorischen Vermittlung 
zwischen Himmel und Erde und schufen ein horizontales oder historisches Mittel, 
um dadurch ihre ideologisch signifikanten Texte mit dem göttlichen Reich zu verbin- 
den.'6 Ich würde einer Interpretation von Texten, denen Autorität verliehen werden 
sollte, als ‘ideologisch signifikant’ eher vorsichtig begegnen, ebenso der Vorstellung 
einer bestimmten Ideologie’ der von Lenzi als ummänus identifizierten Gelehrten.” 
Leider werden die Begriffe ‘ideologisch’ und ‘Ideologie’ von Lenzi nirgendwo verbind- 
lich definiert. Ebenso thematisiert Lenzi mögliche gruppeninterne bzw. inwärts 
gerichtete Folgen der identitätsbezogenen Aussagen seiner Überlegungen für das 
Postulat einer in meinem Verständnis dann auch politisch nach außen vertretenen 
‘Ideologie’ nur wenig. Ich will aber dem Autor Berossos als auch den in den Tempeln 
lokalisierten Gelehrten bestimmte Motivationen und gerichtete Strategien zum Errei- 
chen von politischen Zielvorstellungen nicht per se absprechen oder gar Lenzis Arbeit 
über Gebühr kritisieren, sondern an dieser Stelle für einen vorsichtigen Umgang mit 


den Bezeichnungen unserer eigenen wissenschaftlichen Sprache plädieren.°® 


Babyloniaka Buch 1: Der apkallu Óannes und die Lehrzeit der Menschen 

In den Babyloniaka bedarf es eines externen, d.h. göttlichen Einflusses, der zu 
Beginn der menschlichen Geschichte ein zivilisiertes Leben überhaupt erst móglich 
macht. Als Vermittler dieses Einflusses tritt der apkallu Oannes auf. Oannes ist die 
griechische Entsprechung des sumerischen Namens u,.an(.na), Letzterer ist der erste 
apkallu der apkallu-Liste in der dritten Tafel der Serie bit méseri. Sein Körper wird 
als der eines Fisches beschrieben, der aber aufrecht geht, d.h. mit dem Schwanz zum 


6 Vgl. Elman 1975, 32. 

66 Lenzi 2008a, 384; im Original: '[...] both modified the vertical dimension of the divinatory 
mediation between heaven and earth and created a horizontal or historical means by which to connect 
their ideologically significant texts to the divine realm'. Die Zahlenangabe ‘both’ bezieht sich sowohl 
auf die mesopotamischen Schreiber und die Schreiber des biblischen Israel. Übersetzung J.B. 

87 Lenzi 2008a, explizit 115, 148-49, 161 und 384; 2008b, 139, 149 und 156. 

68 Ein Blick noch auf Kuhrt 1987, 56: Die Autorin zieht den Schluss, dass durch die Babyloniaka 
‘local ideological repertoires’ für die hellenistischen Könige zugänglich gemacht wurden bzw. werden 
sollten. Leider findet eine Diskussion über den Begriff eines ‘ideological repertoires’ nicht statt — die 
Bezeichnung ‘ideologisch’ scheint im leeren Raum zu schweben. Vgl. Parpola 1993, XIX-XXVII. 

© Siehe Borger 1974, 192; von Weiher 1983, 48-55 (Text Nr. 8). 
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Boden und dem Kopf zum Himmel. Unter dem Fischkopf angefügt hatte er einen 
menschlichen Kopf, und neben seinem Schwanz zwei menschliche Füße. Obowhl 
Berossos Oannes und die nachfolgenden Wesen nicht als apkallus bezeichnet, recht- 
fertigt die Übereinstimmung seiner Beschreibung mit der für diese z.B. in Rollsie- 
geln belegten Ikonographie/ den Gebrauch dieser Bezeichnung im Folgenden. 
Oannes verbrachte tagsüber seine Zeit mit den Menschen, ohne jemals zu essen! 
und lehrte sie das Schreiben, die Mathematik und die Kenntnis mannigfaltiger 
Künste, den Städte- und den Tempelbau, die Einführung von Gesetzen, Geometrie 
bzw. Grenzvermessung, Agrarkultur und überhaupt alle Pflichten zur Zähmung 
bzw. Veredlung des Lebens. Die Erstnennung des Schreibens und der Mathema- 
tik in Berossos’ Konstruktion ursprünglicher Wissensvermittlung betont die Bedeu- 
tung dieser Fähigkeiten, kohárent mit der Konstruktion göttlich vermittelter schrift- 
licher Geheimkopora der ummänus. Nach dieser Zeit der Lehre wurde nichts über 
das Maß der vermittelten Dinge Hinausgehendes mehr erfunden. Der wichtigste 
Punkt für eine Anwendung von Lenzis Thesen ist die Beschreibung von Oannes als 
Autor, der ein Werk über Menschengeschlecht und Staatsverwaltung’ verfasste und 
es den Menschen übergab in de Breucker 2011a, F1b. 

Die Figur des Öannes entstammt selbst einer alten literarischen Tradition. So wird 
ein uy.an.na a-da-p[4] im von Wilfred Lambert editierten neuassyrischen “Katalog der 
Texte und Autoren ? als Mediator” eines Stückes [u,.sakar an 4en.líl].l47 genannt. Des 
weiteren begegnet ein [u,.an.na’ a-da-/pa als Schreiber eines namentlich leider unbe- 
kannten Werkes aus der Zeit vor der Sintflut, dass er nach Diktat von jemandem, 
dessen Name ebenfalls zerbrochen ist, niederschrieb.”* Das Epitheton a-da-pd kann im 


70 Vgl. Wallenfels 1993 und die Abbildungen in Parpola 1993, XVI und XX-XXIV. 

7! Zum Topos des Nicht-Essens siehe de Breucker 2011, F 1b. 

7? Vgl. de Breucker 2011, F1b: [...] xot cuv6Xcoc ravra tk mpos Husowow &výxovta Blou mapa- 
3186va totic &vÜpeyrotc. 

73 Vgl. de Breucker 2011, Fib: [...] &xó 3& «o9 y póvou &xstvou 0032v dAdo repioodv cbpsÜ vos. 

74 de Breucker 2011, F 1b übersetzt yeve&s mit "Geburt". 

75 Lambert 1962. 

76 Lambert 1962, 73. Weitere mit dem Autoren uy.an.na a-da-pa verbundene Texte: mä.e.me. 
en.nam ?en.líl.lá [Text K 2248 Z. 5-6] und eventuell ein Stück mit dem erhaltenen Titel [...] X 
DINGIRMB mut-tal-lum [Text K 9717 + 81-7-27,71 Z. 67). 

7” Lambert 1962, 64 und 70 ergänzt in Parallele zum ‘Strophengedicht über die Untaten Nabo- 
nids’ Kol. V Z. 12’ [ud.sar an “en.lil].lä — Gerade deswegen wäre es aber auch möglich, [u,.sakar 
dA-num Sen.lil].la zu emendieren. Leider ist ein Text, der ud.sar an ?en.líl.lá bzw. u4.sakar ^an den.lil. 
lä sein könnte, bisher nicht entdeckt worden. 

78 Lambert 1962, 66; Text K 9717 + 81-7-27,71 Z. 15-16. Spekulativ könnte man annehmen, 
dass Ea der Diktierende war. Kurioserweise wurde der in der nachfolgenden Zeile 17 verzeichnete, 
namentlich aber leider unbekannte Text offenbar nach Diktat eines Pferdes (a-na pi-i anse.kur.ra) 
niedergeschrieben. Gegen ergänztes [u,.an.na a-da]-pá wendet sich Streck 2003, 1. 
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diesen Kontext adjektivisch verstanden werden, und zwar im Sinne von ‘weise’.”? Eine 
seit Lamberts Veröffentlichung des ‘Kataloges der Texte und Autoren’ in der Forschung 
größtenteils angenommene Gleichung u;.an.na = Adapa muss nicht zwingend für die 
Babyloniaka zutreffen, obwohl es Hinweise auf eine Amalgamierung bzw. Sekundäri- 
dentifizierung von u,.an.na mit Adapa zu Berossos Zeiten gibt.®° Beispielsweise wird 
im jungbabylonischen Strophengedicht über die Untaten Nabonids?! der Text u,.sakar 
dA-num *en.lil.lä als von Adapa ‘kompiliert’ bezeichnet.? Unabhängig davon, ob es sich 
bei dem fraglichen Text tatsächlich um ein Werk mit Namen u,.sakar A-num en.lil. 
lá handelt oder der Titel des Stückes eher als ud an @en.lil(.l4), d.h. Eniima Anu Enti? 
zu verstehen ist und auch unabhängig davon, ob die Nabonid in den Mund geschobene 
(falsche) Wiedergabe des Titels ein literarisches Mittel gewesen sein könnte, mit dem 
Nabonid als ‘utterly idiotic’ dargestellt werden sollte, kann auf eine implizite Identi- 
fikation von u,.an.na mit Adapa durch die Verfasser des Strophengedichts geschlossen 
werden.®° Andererseits kann der Beleg aus dem Strophengedicht auch als Hypo-koris- 
tikon für u4.an.na (a-da-pd) gewertet werden.96 In jedem Fall hat es also schon vor der 
Babyloniaka eine oder mehrere Traditionen von Öannes als Vermittler vorsintflutlichen 
Wissens gegeben.?/ Eine explizite Gleichsetzung von u,.an.na und Adapa ist in den 


7 CAD A/1, 102 adapu B ( Igituh 1 107) und Parpola 1993, XIX. 

80 Picchioni 1981, 49; Streck 2003, 2. 

8! Für das Strophengedicht siehe Schaudig 2001, 563-78; hier: 570 und 576 V. 12’. 

82 $a ik-su-ru A-da-p|a]. Für eine Diskussion dazu siehe: Machinist und Tadmor 1993, 146-47. 

8 Machinist und Tadmor 1993, passim; Lambert 1962, 60, 64-65, 70 und 73-74. In K.2248 
VS Z. 1 wird Enüma Anu Enlil als ud an ‘en.lil genannt und dem Gott Ea zugerechnet (vgl. K.2248 
VS Z. 4 [an-nu-tum] id pi-i 4E-a). In VS Z. 5 ist [...X.]lá zu lesen — sollte sich diese Stelle auch auf 
Enüma Anu Enlil beziehen, ist im Vergleich zu VS Z. 1 eine Inkonsistenz in der Wiedergabe des 
Werktitels festzustellen. Siehe auch Lambert 1968-69 und Schaudig 2001, 591 und 593. Im Text BM 
34167434375434995 (Sp. 28144924 Sp. II 4074519) = Schaudig P.4 wird in VS Kol. II Z. 2 ein 
Werk ud an “en.lil.lä erwähnt — entweder ist dieser Titel als Enzma Anu Enlil (erneute Inkonsistenz 
in der Schreibung des Seriennamens im Vergleich zu K.2248 VS Z. 1?) oder als ein Schreiberfehler 
für ud.<sar> an “en.lil.lä zu verstehen. 

84 Machinist und Tadmor 1993, 148. 

85 Siehe Schaudig 2001, 107-08; vgl. auch Strophengedicht Kol. II Z. 3° (Schaudig 2001, 567 
und 574). 

36 Vorontsov 2012, 803-04: 'Als nahe liegend erscheint es folglich, a-da-pa im Kompositum 
Uanna-Adapa als einen Beinamen aufzufassen, welcher den Umstand artikuliert, dass sein Besitzer 
zwar dem Uanna-Typus angehört, sich jedoch vom apkallu Uanna unterscheidet’ (Vorontsov, [8]). 

87 Dennoch ist kein Text bekannt, der u,.an.na als ersten Zivilisationsvermittler benennt, so de 
Breucker 2011a Commentary to Flb: “There is no explicit mention in the preserved cuneiform sour- 
ces that Uan(na) civilised the first humans.’ De Breucker nimmt auch als möglich an, dass der Topos 
der Modellierung u,.an.nas als ‘ersten Erfinder’ auf griechischen Einfluss zurückzuführen ist. Talon 
(2001, 271) versteht u,.an.na als Adapa, eine These, die dieses Essay nicht teilt; aber Talon weißt auch 
darauf hin, dass Berossos u,.an.na/Adapa durchaus als einen ‘Ersten’ verstanden zu haben scheint, 
nämlich als den ‘Ersten’ (mahru), der das eniima elis diktierte — Auch de Breucker 2011 konstatiert 
eine Wahrnehmung u,.an.nas als Autor oder Vermittler des eniima elif durch Berossos. 
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Babyloniaka nicht zu finden, ebenso wie in der dritten Tafel der Serie bit méseri, eine 
der möglichen Textquellen für Berossos. Tatsächlich scheint Berossos mit bit meseri 
und/oder einer sowohl ihm als auch bit méseri und der späteren ULKS zugrundeliegen- 
dem Konzept gearbeitet zu haben. Eine Namensform Öan(n)es/’O&vvng lässt sich 
wegen des y penultimae und der (teilweisen) Geminierung des v eher auf den in bit 
meseri für den ersten apkallu belegten Namen u,.an.na®® als auf den in der späteren 
ULKS positionsgleich verzeichneten Namen u,.an zurückführen. Bei einer Wiedergabe 
von uy.an im Griechischen wäre m.E. eher eine Form *O&vos zu erwarten. 

Berossos gibt auch den Inhalt des von Öannes verfassten Textes wieder — sofort fällt 
auf, dass es sich um eine Teilwiedergabe des eniima eli$ (das babylonische Weltschöp- 
fungsepos) handelt. Konkret erhalten hat sich eine Beschreibung der Monsterhorden 


88 Borger 1974, 193. 

8 Siehe Talon 2005. Was wir von Berossos’ Wiedergabe erhalten haben, ist nicht eine wörtliche, 
sondern eine signifikante Punkte der Handlung des e.e. präsentierende Kurzversion. Die überlieferte 
lange Beschreibung des Aussehens der Monster kann einer Faszination oder einer Art 'Exotismus' der 
späteren Kopisten geschuldet sein. Auffällig ist, dass sich viele Binär-Ausssagen finden (Talon 2001, 
271). Es ist möglich, dieses Phänomen als Parallelkonstruktion zu den Gótterpaarungen zu Beginn 
des enüma elif zu interpretieren. So wie auf die Trennung von Apsu und Tiamat eine Phase dualer 
Genealogie folgt, könnten analog dazu die in der Darstellung der Babyloniaka urspünglich mit Tiamat 
assoziierten Monster duale Aspekte zugeschrieben bekommen haben. Einmal ganz davon abgesehen 
können diese Beschreibungen mit den auf uns gekommenen mesopotamischen Darstellungen diverser 
nichtmenschlicher Identitäten befriedigend verglichen werden, siehe dazu die sehr ausführliche 
Behandlung des Themas bei de Breucker 2011a, F1b. ‘Männer mit zwei Flügeln’ sind uns aus den 
Palastreliefs Assyriens bekannt, verschiedene Formen von Kentauren haben in der mesopotamischen 
Glyptik eine lange Tradition, "Wassermünner' (= Menschen mit Fischschwänzen), sind ebenso auf 
Reliefs vertreten. Darstellungen von Wesen mit vier Flügeln sind genauso bekannt wie Darstellungen 
von Wesen mit zwei oder vier Gesichtern. Marduk hat nach Schilderung des eniima eli vier Augen 
und vier Ohren (enüma eli 1, 95) Die Stierkolosse der neuassyrischen und der persischen Periode 
haben ein menschliches Gesicht. Bildliche Darstellungen kynokephaler Personen oder Pferdewesen 
sind mir leider nicht geläufig, ebenso wie Darstellungen eines bigeschlechtlichen Wesens. Ktesias 
berichtete von in Indien lebenden hundskópfigen Menschen (siehe FGH 3/C, 501—505 £688 Ktesias 
von Knidos Fragment 45p [Indika], z.B. F 45p.ß) Tzetz. Chil. 7. 713: xoi 6 Krnoiag èv 'Iv8oic eivaı 
roradre Mee tex pogópa. ðévðpa te xal obs Kuvoxrepiroug/dinaloug navu ðE gnor, Civ 8° èx Tüv 
&yoeousczov - Für eine englische Übersetzung siehe Nichols 2008, 122: ‘Ctesias claims that there are 
amber-producing trees and dogheaded peoples in India. He maintains that they are very just and live 
by hunting.) — Es besteht also die Möglichkeit, dass Berossos dieses Motiv aus der griechischen Lite- 
ratur bekannt war. Für weitere Abbildungen siehe z.B. Maul 2008; Layard 1849; 1853; Knauss 2006; 
Jacobs 2006. Berossos’ Aussage, dass sich (Stand)Bilder der Wesen im Belstempel befunden haben, ist 
konsistent mit einer Passage des enzma elit, laut der Marduk selbst solche Bilder seiner besiegten 
Feinde angefertigt und ‘im Tor des Apsu’ (einem Gebäudeteil des Esangila) aufgestellt habe (eniima 
eli V, 75; siehe auch George 1992, 301; Foster 2005, 466 n. 1 und de Breucker 2011a, F1b) und 
zugleich ein impliziter Hinweis darauf, dass Berossos — selber Priester des Bel — entsprechende Dar- 
stellungen in babylonischen Tempelkontexten auch persönlich gesehen hat. De Breucker 2011a, F1b 
weist darauf hin, dass die Ausschmückung des Esangila mit Bildern von Tiamats Monstern unter 
Agum-kakrime (unsicher, vergleiche Foster 2005, 360) und Nebukadnezzar II. (vergleiche George 
1988) inschriftlich belegt ist. 
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Omorkas?? (= Tiamat), Béls (= Marduk) Kampf mit ihr, ihre Tötung durch Bel, die 
Schaffung der Welt aus ihrem Leichnam, die Trennung von Licht und Dunkelheit und 
das Erschaffen der Planeten. Der Satz, dass Berossos selbst behauptet habe, es handele sich 
bei dieser Darstellung um eine allegorische Erklärung, ist mit größter Sicherheit als eine 
spätere Einfügung zu betrachten — es gibt wenig Grund daran zu zweifeln, dass Berossos 
die von ihm geschilderten Dinge als wahr erachtet hat?! Das eniima elis war einer der 
bedeutendsten mesopotamischen Texte des ersten Jahrtausends und spielte z.B. im Ritual 
des Neujahrsfestes eine signifikante Rolle? An diesem Beispiel kann Lenzis Modell der 
Texttransmission gut angewandt werden: Das eniima els selbst wird im eigenen Text als 
von einem menschlichen Schreiber niedergelegte taklimtu ‘Sichtbarmachung’ bzw. ‘In- 
struktion?? beschrieben. In Tafel VII Z. 157-158 heißt es: ‘Die Sichtbarmachung/ 
Instruktion, die der/ein Erste(r) vor ihm sprach, schrieb er auf und deponierte sie für das 
Hören der späteren (Generationen) ^ Dieser im eniima elif genannte ‘Erste’ wurde zumin- 
dest von Berossos in den Babyloniaka als u,.an.na identifiziert.?? Es muss bedacht werden, 
dass nirgendwo im überlieferten Berossos-Text ausdrückliche Hinweise darauf zu finden 
sind, dass Öannes nur eine Vermittlerrolle für diesen Text oder generell für das von ihm 
vermittelte Wissen eingenommen habe. Nie wird thematisiert, woher denn Oannes’ Wis- 
sen selbst stammt. Lenzis These von einer direkten Rückführung des vermittelten Wissens 
auf den Weisheitsgott Ea kann mit dem ersten Buch der Babyloniaka daher nicht direkt 
bestätigt werden. Im Verständnis der Babyloniaka wurde das eniima elit den Menschen 
vom apkallu Öannes vermacht, und dann, sozusagen als im Hypertext Babyloniaka 


°° Zum Namen Omorka siehe Komoróczy 1973, 131-33 und de Breucker 2011a, F 1b mit 
weiterer Literatur. 

?! De Breucker 2011a, F1b identifiziert diese Passage aus philologischen Gründen als spätere 
Hinzufügung. Frühere Meinungen umfassten die Möglichkeit, dass spätere Kopisten es nicht verstan- 
den haben, dass diese Beschreibungen eben NICHT allegorisch gemeint waren (vgl. Verbrugghe und 
Wickersham 2001, 25) oder dass die Markierung des Geschilderten als Allegorie durch Berossos als 
Annäherung an ein griechisches Publikum zu interpretieren sei (Kuhrt 1987, 47). Letzteren Punkt 
teilt auch de Breucker 201 1a, F1b, der wie Kuhrt ein griechischsprachiges Publikum annimmt: ‘If the 
allegory goes back to Berossos indeed, its use to interpret myths in terms of natural processes as well 
as the explanation given demonstrates Berossos's acquaintance with Greek philosophy. Berossos cer- 
tainly applied the allegorical method in order to prevent criticism of the myth by his Greek-speaking 
audience.’ 

92 Siehe dazu Pongratz-Leisten 1994, 49, 52, 57, 74-78. 87-89 und 110; 1997, 60; 1998-2001, 
294-98; Lambert 1997. 

3 Vgl. von Soden 1981, 1307; CAD T, 80-81. Das Wort taklimtu ist von der Wurzel kim, als 
Verb kullumu “zeigen, sichtbar machen’, abgeleitet. 

4 tak-lim-ti mah-ru-ü id-bu-bu pa-nu-ui-Xá | i-tur-ma i-ta-kan ana Si-me-e ar-ku-ti. 

?5 Vgl. Talon 2001, 271 für eine Identifikation des ‘Ersten’ als Öannes-Adapa und die Annahme, 
dass diese Tradition so von Berossos übernommen worden war; siehe auch de Breucker 2011a, F1b 
wo auf diese Gleichsetzung verzichtet wird. 
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verarbeiteter Hypotext,”° von Berossos als Teil seines eigenen Werkes erneut präsentiert. 
Dahinter mit Lenzi eine Strategie zum Aufbau bzw. Erhalt einer autoritativen Identität 
zu vermuten, liegt nahe. Diese autoritative Identität muss sich aber nicht direkt auf 
Berossos selbst, sondern kann sich auch nur auf seine Quellen, d.h. die Glieder der Trans- 
missionskette vor ihm, beziehen. Berossos stilisiert sich in meiner Sicht nur ganz implizit 
zum Nachfolger Oannes’ — Vor allem demonstriert er, dass er offensichtlich auf den (die) 
von diesem hinterlassenen Text(e) Zugriff hat. Ebenso naheliegend ist, dass Berossos das 
von Oannes gegebene Wissen vor allem in seiner verschriftlichten Form parallel zu den 
existierenden schriftlichen Geheimkorpora der Gelehrten konstruierte. 

Die Aussage der Babyloniaka, dass nach der Zeit der Lehre nichts anderes mehr 
erfunden worden sei, kann mit Lenzi zurecht als reifizierend?” bezeichnet werden, 
und zwar in dem Sinne, als dass alle Erscheinungsformen der Zivilisation, die his- 
torische menschliche Phänome sind, als nicht-menschliche Phänome konstruiert 
werden. Da alles schon immer da war, wird der Móglichkeit einer durch Menschen 
vorangetriebenen Entwicklung kein Platz eingeräumt”® — nach Lenzi sollen gerade 
soziale Formationen so als ewig bestehend konstruiert werden.?? Gab es die ummä- 
nus also auch schon seit Oannes’ Instruktionen? Oder gab es vor allem eine Idee 
von den ummänus, während ihre konkrete Materialisierung erst später in der 
menschlichen Geschichte erfolgte? 


Babyloniaka Buch 2, Teil 1: Die Entwicklung bis zur Sintflut 

Das zweite Buch der Babyloniaka schien eine chronologische Auflistung der Kónige 
bis Nabu-nasir beinhaltet zu haben.!” Im ersten Teil wird die Erzählung um die 
apkallus weiter ausgebaut. Berossos benennt als ersten Kónig Aloros mit einer 
Regierungszeit von 36 000 Jahren. Aus Fla und b wissen wir, das unter ihm der 
apkallu Oannes erschien. Ihm folgen acht Kónige mit einer Regierungszeit von 


?6 Diese Begrifflichkeit orientiert sich an der Transtextualitätstheorie Gerard Genettes, siehe 
Genette 2008, 14-15: “Unter Hypertextualität verstehe ich jede Beziehung zwischen einem Text B 
(den ich als Hypertext bezeichne) und einem Text A (den ich als Hypotext bezeichne), wobei Text B 
Text A auf eine Art und Weise überlagert, die nicht die des Kommentars ist. Wie aus der Metapher 
sich überlagern und der negativen Bestimmung ersichtlich, handelt es sich um eine provisorische Defi- 
niton. [...]! und Genet 2008, 18: ‘Als Hypertext bezeichne ich also jeden Text, der von einem frühe- 
ren Text durch eine einfache Transformation [...] oder durch eine indirekte Transformation (durch 
Nachabmung) abgeleitet wurde." 

9” Lenzi 20083, 18. 

?8 vgl. Komoróczy 1973, 151 (Mit Bezug auf sumerische Mythologie, die Komoróczys Ansicht 
nach Berossos zugänglich war): '[...] with the culture creating act of the deity the world becomes 
definitive, that is it arrives at a state in which more "inventions" are already not needed, in which there 
is everything “required for a civilized life”. 

” Folgt Lenzi 2008a, 18. 

100 de Breucker 2001a, F 3a und b. 
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120 Saroi (1 saros [akkadisch sar] = 3 600 Jahre => 432 000 Jahre). Unter dem 
vierten König Ammenon erscheint ein weiteres Wesen aus dem Roten Meer, unter 
dem sechsten König Danaos vier weitere. In Berossos Fragment 1 und 3!°! werden 
namentlich Öannes und danach ein ähnliches Wesen namens Annedótos/ Avv- 
186c0c) genannt, welches mit dem vierten König Ammenon gepaart wurde. Dann 
folgen vier als Annedóton teträda/’Avvndorwv rerpada!"? bezeichnete apkallus, wäh- 
rend der letzte apkallu den Namen Odakon trägt.!” 

Nachdem vom Erscheinen des letzten apkallus Odakon berichtet wurde, findet sich 
bei Synkellos (bzw. in der armenischen Übersetzung von Eusebius’ Chronikon) ein 
bemerkenswerter Satz: ‘rotoug 8& oyot x&vvac Tà Tò 'Okvvou xeparawdds dyOéevra 
nate uépoc &inyhoaodaı.’ Verbrugghe und Wickersham betrachten tobtoug als Sub- 
jekt und übersetzen: “Berossos says that this monster [bezieht sich auf Odakon] exp- 
lained in detail what Oannes had originally said in summary fashion." Kombiniert 
man die Stoßrichtung ihrer Interpretation mit einem grammatikalischen Verständnis 
von obroug als Akkusativ Plural, folgt daraus, dass alle Oannes nachfolgenden Wesen 
— apkallus wie er — die von diesem hinterlassenen summarischen Lehren ez detaille 
erklarten.! Es scheint also eine Abstufung zwischen Oannes und seinen Nachfolgern 
zu geben. Das von Oannes übermittelte Wissen ist in seinem Anfang schon explizit 
kanonisch — danach wird ja nach Aussage der Babyloniaka nichts Neues mehr erfun- 
den. Die von den nachfolgenden apkallus gemachten Aussagen zur Hinterlassenschaft 
desselben können in diesem Sinne also nur Kommentar sein. ^ Kommentare können 


101 = de Breucker 2011a, F1 und F3. 

102 Gegen de Breucker 2011a, F 3b scheint mir die in FGH 3/C, 376 zitierte Emendation von 
Gutschmid vertretbar. Eine Verschiebung im Erscheinen der apkallus und das Auftreten von vier 
Wesen unter Daos/Daonos bei Abydenos F2 kann auf die Texttransmission zurückgehen (zur Verwir- 
rung um die chronologische Einordnung von Oannes-Annedótos siehe de Breucker 2011a, F3b sub 
Alexander predated). Es ist anzunehmen, dass Berossos jedem antediluvialen Kónig einen Weisen 
zuordnete — dieser Umstand kónnte jedoch im Laufe der Texttransmission verloren gegangen sein, 
während ein Bewusstsein für eine Siebenzahl der Weisen eventuell noch vorhanden war. In der Bibel 
beispielsweise stehen sieben Richter dem Volk Israel unter sieben verschienden Fremdherrschaften bei. 
Parallel zum armenischen Eusebius-Text, der Oannes + Annedótos + Vier jusaparik-Wesen + Odakon 
nennt und Abydenos, der den vermutete Öannes + die sechs namentlich genannten Wesen (letztes 
Wesen: Anodaphos) bietet, scheint es mir vertretbar, auch bei Synkellos eine Siebenzahl bestehend aus 
Öannes + Annedótos + vier annedótoi + Ödakon anzunehmen. 

103 Siehe de Breucker 2011a, F 3b. 

104 Verbrugghe und Wickersham 2001, 48. Anscheinend verstehen Verbrugghe und Wickersham 
(2001, 48) den Akkusativ Plural tobtoug als Akkusativ Singular und beziehen den Satz allein auf den 
apkallu Odakon. Zudem ergänzen sie den im Original an dieser Stelle nicht zu findenden Namen des 
Autors in ihrer Übersetzung ohne Kennzeichnung und lassen návraç unübersetzt. 

105 Siehe auch de Breucker 201 1a, F 3b. 

106 Siehe de Breucker 2011a, F 3b. Zur Soziologie kanonischer Formung und der Ausbildung von 
Kommentaren vgl. Frahm 2011; Assmann 2005, 87-129; Lambert 1957, passim. 
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einen unglaublichen textlichen Output haben, in der Konstruktion der Babyloniaka 
aber die Summe eines schon als komplett gegebenen Wissens nicht erweitern, sondern 


eben nur erklären. In dieser Lesart!” 


zeigt sich Lenzis Idee einer ‘Mythology of scribal 
succession' als gut praktikabel, was die Analyse der literarischen Texttransmission 
betrifft. Aber auch mit diesem Teil der Babyloniaka ist eine direkte Verknüpfung der 


Texte mit dem als deren Autor fungierenden Gott Ea nicht belegbar. 


Babyloniaka Buch 2, Teil 2: Die Geschehnisse um die Sintflut 

Diese Version der Sintflutgeschichte unterscheidet sich teilweise stark von den ande- 
ren bekannten mesopotamischen Sintfluterzählungen.'® Es ist möglich, dass sie 
entweder eine Schópfung von Berossos ist, oder dass dieser eine unter den Gelehr- 
ten seiner Zeit schon länger bestehende, auf die ummänus zielende narrative Tradi- 
tion wiedergegeben hat. Entscheidend ist, dass Berossos die Sintfluterzählung mit 
einer uns sonst nicht belegten zweiten Erzählung, die sowohl die hohe Bedeutung 
verborgener schriftlicher Wissenskorpora als auch die große Wichtigkeit der sie zum 
Wohl der Menschen (erneut) interpretierenden Personen betont, geschickt verwo- 
ben hat. In allen die Sintflut betreffenden Berossos-Fragmenten wird das Ereignis 
in die zehnte Generation der ziviliserten Menschen, d.h. in die Zeit des Kónigs 
Xisouthros datiert.? Aus den Babyloniaka kann erschlossen werden, dass Berossos 
wahrscheinlich auch über das sumerische Sintflutepos verfügte, da der Erbauer der 
‘Arche’ bei seinem sumerischen Namen Ziusudra (= gr. Xisouthros, Sisouthros, 
Seisidros) und nicht bei seinem akkadischen Namen Utä-napistim bzw. Atrahasis 
genannt wird.!!? Besonderes Interesse verdienen die Ereignisse kurz vor und kurz 
nach der Flut. Der Gott Kronos/Ea!!! beauftragt Xisouthros nicht nur mit dem Bau 
und der Ausstattung einer Arche, sondern befiehlt ihm auch, ‘von allen Schriften 
die erste, die mittlere und die letzte (Tafel)' in Sippar, der Stadt des Sonnengottes, 


107 Für eine andere Auffassung des handelnden Subjektes in der Parallelstelle im armenischen 


Chronikon siche FGH 3/C, 376: ‘Dieses sämtliche gibt er [i.e. Berossos] vor[,] aus dem Oan auszugs- 
weise, eins nach dem anderen, berichtet zu haben.’ Möglicherweise fand der Wechsel im Verständnis 
des Subjektes der indirekten Rede bei der Übersetzung des Chronikon vom Griechischen ins Armeni- 
sche statt. In dieser Lesart weist Berossos direkt darauf hin, dass seine Informationen aus dem von 
Öannes vermittelten Wissen stammt; eine Charakterisierung der anderen apkallus als bloße Kommen- 
tatoren ist dafür verlorengegangen. 

108 Vgl. de Breucker 2011a, F 4b. 

19 de Breucker 2011a, F4; 2011b, F3. 

110 [n der neubabylonischen Edition des Epos wird Üta-napistim stets ! ut-ZI oder ! ut-Zl-(tim) 
geschrieben — ohne Anschlussmöglichkeiten an die griechische Namensform bei Berossos. Siehe Parpola 
1997, 146 (Verzeichnis der Namensschreibungen mit Textverweisen) und de Breucker 2011a, F 4b. 

11 Die Gleichung Kronos = Ea ist konsistent, denn in Berossos F 1 heißt es, Bels (= Marduks) 
Name wurde als Zeus ins Griechische übersetzt.; siehe Verbrugghe und Wickersham 2001, 45 und 
49 n. 17; de Breucker 2011a, F1b. 
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zu vergraben.'!* Der Inhalt dieser Tafeln wird nicht benannt, aber aus dem Kontext 
ist zu erschließen, dass diese die Summe des gesamten von den apkallus vermittelten 
Wissens, unter anderem das enüma elis, enthalten mussten.'!? Nach dem Ende der 
Sintflut werden Xisouthros und seine Familie sowie der Steuermann!'? der Arche 
von den Göttern entrückt. Eine himmlische Stimme instruiert die restlichen Über- 
lebenden, so, wie es ihnen bestimmt ist, in die Stadt Sippar zu gehen, dort die 
Tafeln wieder auszugraben und diese der Menschheit zu übergeben. Die Überle- 
benden folgen den Anweisungen aufs Wort, was es ihnen ermöglicht, wieder ‘Städte 
und Tempel zu bauen und so Babylon neu zu gründen." ^ 

Die Passage kann als Aitiologie für Texte sa lam abubi, von vor der Sintflut, 
gewertet werden. In einer geschickten literarischen Konstruktion stellt Berossos eine 
Verbindungslinie zu den ummänus und deren Verdienste um den Schatz mensch- 
lichen Wissens her: Mit der Reaktivierung der vergrabenen Wissenstafeln durch die 
Überlebenden der Arche wird das Fortdauern der ganzen Menschheit gesichert. Jene 
Überlebenden sind laut der Babyloniaka tovc Avayxauoluls [o] thove,!!® die ‘engsten 
Freunde’ Xisouthros'. Im Gilgames-Epos besteht die Besatzung der Arche neben der 
Sippe Utä-napistims aus 'd[en] Vertreter[n] aller Künste’ — akkadisch mar ummäni 
kalisunu, wörtlich: Söhne (im Sinne von Vertreter) aller ummänus, oder besser: 
ummänu — Künste." Eine Bekanntschaft Berossos’ mit den Gilgameš — Texten 
kann als sicher gelten.!!? Offensichtlich hat er die nicht zu Xisouthros’ Sippe gehö- 
rigen Überlebenden der ‘Arche’ aufgrund der Informationen aus dem Gilgames-Epos 
als ummánus verstanden und genau dieses Verständnis narrativ präsentiert. Diese 
Idee setzt zwar voraus, dass es — konform mit Lenzis These der Reifizierung sozialer 


119 


Formationen!? — Berossos’ Verständnis nach schon vor der Sintflut menschliche 


ummänus gab. Möglich ist aber auch die Schlussfolgerung, dass eine ‘Strategie des 


112 de Breucker 2011a, F4b (zur Rolle von Sippar sa Šamaš und mögliche literarischen Parallelen 
zum Erra-Epos (Tafel 4, Z. 50) und zum Vergraben der ersten, mittleren und letzten Tafel); 
de Breucker 2011b, F3. 

113 Die Aufforderung, die ‘erste, mittlere und letzte Tafel’ zu nehmen weist auf die Abgeschlossenheit 
des Schriftkorpus’ hin. Auch nach der Sintflut gilt diesbezüglich: Es entsteht nichts Neues mehr. 

114 Im Gilgameš — Epos ist dies Ur-Sanabi. Die Babyloniaka sind das einzige bisher bekannte 
Stück mesopotamischer Literatur, in dem auch von einer (namenlos bleibenden) Tochter des Archeer- 
bauers erzählt wird, vgl. de Breucker 2011a, F 4b. 

115 de Breucker 2011a, F4b; FGH 3/C, 380; Verbrugghe und Wickersham 2001, 49-50. 

116 Vgl. de Breucker 2011a, F 4b tovc dvaynatoug ov (sic!) mit Synkellos Ecloga Chronogaphica 
54 in FGH 3/C, 379: [...] «ov &vovxatoc (sic!) pirovg [...]. 

17 DUMUPB ym-ma-a-ni ka-li-Xi-nu Gilgameš XI, 86; siehe Maul 2005, 143: "Vertreter aller 
Künste’; vgl. Parpola 1997, 58 und 110; de Breucker 2011a, F4b. 

118 de Breucker 2003, 16. 

119 Lenzi 2008a, 17-19. 
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Mythenmachens’ mit dem Ziel, eine soziale Formation als ‘always to have existed’! 
erscheinen zu lassen hier eben nur bedingt funktioniert: Versteht man die Narration 
um die Wissenstafeln nicht nur als Aitiologie für Texte sa lim abubi, sondern über- 
haupt auch als Aitiologie für die Tätigkeit der ummänus an sich, hätte es vor der 
Flut keine institutionalisierten wmmdnus, sondern nur die Idee von ihnen gegeben. 
Sie wären erst durch genau diesen Prozess des Lesens und Interpretierens der nach 
der Sintflut wieder ausgegrabenen Tafeln als eine durch das erfahrene Wissen mit- 
einander verbundene Gemeinschaft entstanden und im Nachhinein als ummänus 
benannt worden. Beide Interpretationen sind akzeptabel — was bedeutender ist, ist 
der Versuch Berossos’, mit seiner Variante der Geschichte sowohl das Werk einer 
bestimmten, als ummänus identifizierbaren Gruppe als auch die Gruppe selbst als 
besonders ehrwürdig darzustellen. In der weiteren Folge ist auch die literarische 
Hinterlassenschaft der ummänus eine besonders ehrwürdige — ein späterer Gelehrter 
kann sich, indem er sich auf deren Autorität und literarisches Erbe bezieht, Wahr- 
heitsanspruch verschaffen. 

Von allen bisher behandelten Abschnitten der Babyloniaka ist die Episode um 
die Sintflut am besten, aber nicht volkommen deckungsgleich mit Lenzis Theorie 
der ‘Mythology of scribal succession’ in Einklang zu bringen. Durch Tradierung 
des Ur-Wissens in den Babyloniaka erfüllt Berossos eine ähnliche Vermittlerfunk- 
tion wie einstmals die ummänus nach der Sintflut. Aus den Babyloniaka ist aber 
nicht ersichtlich, dass Berossos sich sich mit den ummänu auf einer Stufe sah — viel- 
mehr sah er wohl die, die für ihn Autoritätsfiguren waren, als solche an. Auch mit 
dieser Episode nicht möglich den Gott, Ea als Urquelle des in den Tafeln bein- 
haltenden Wissens bzw. als deren Autor zu interpretieren — Es scheint mir besser, 
Ea als den Beschützer und Bewahrer des die Zivilisation ermöglichenden Wissen 
zu betrachten. 


Schluss: Der Umstand Hellenistischen Kónigtums in Babylon 

Die Konstruktion einer ins Metaphysische transponierten genealogischen Tradition, 
von vorsintflutlichen Texte und die Rolle der ummänus bei deren Reaktivierung in 
den Babyloniaka verstehe ich, den Thesen Lenzis bedingt folgend, als betonte Äuße- 
rung eines Anspruches auf Zugriffsautorität auf jene antediluvialen Texte und eines 
aus der Benutzung dieser Texte folgenden Anspruchs auf Wahrheit von Seiten der 
Gelehrten. Den Babyloniaka wird selbst ein Wahrheits-anspruch eingearbeitet, da 
sie sich auf als autoritativ konstruierte Quellen, deren Geschichte sie selbst erzählen, 
berufen. Insofern sind die Babyloniaka als bewusste öffentliche Vertretung von als 
politisch auffassbaren Positionen verstehbar, die sich sich nach Ausweis der Quellen 
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an den König wandte. Diese literarische Präsentation einer Genealogie-Konstruktion 
zielte aber eher darauf, den die vorsintflutlichen Texte tradiert habenden ummänus 
eine anrufbare Autorität zu verleihen und den Benutzern dieser Texte einen Wahr- 
heitsanspruch zu verschaffen, als darauf, die Berossos’ zeitgenössische Gruppe der 
Gelehrten selbst als ummänus zu modellieren. 

Die Auseinandersetzungen zwischen König und Weisen um Wissens- bzw. 
Zugriffsanspruch auf bestimmte Texte sind keine Neuerscheinung hellenistischer Zeit, 
sondern bis in die neuassyrische Zeit zurückverfolgbar. Äußerungen dieses Konkur- 
rierens sowohl von königlicher Seite als auch von der der Gelehrten sind uns in aus- 
reichender Anzahl vorhanden, um die Signifikanz dieser Prozesse zu erkennen. Die 
Spannungen zwischen Monarchen und den in den Tempeln verorteten Gelehrten 
sind als historische Prozesse mit ganz anderer Laufzeit zu verstehen, und nicht als von 
der Präsenz griechischer Könige angestoßen zu betrachten. Es ist natürlich so, dass die 
Babyloniaka ein Produkt genau einer spezifischen historischen Situation sind. Das als 
ein motivierendes Element für ihre Abfassung dahinterstehende Konkurrieren um 
Wissenszugang und -anspruch zweier Gruppen innerhalb der babylonischen herr- 
schenden Gesellschaft passt aber seine Äußerungen den Möglichkeiten der histori- 
schen Situation an — und wird nicht etwa umgekehrt erst von dieser hervorgebracht. 

Die Person des Berossos kann man als aktiven Vertreter der Seite der Gelehrten in 
einem Prozess, dessen Wurzeln viel weiter zurück in der mesopotamischen Kulturge- 
schichte liegen, verstehen. Mit den Babyloniaka hat Berossos Selbstbewusstsein seiner 
sozialen Gruppierung demonstriert. Es ging ihm neben seinem Standpunkt als Gelehr- 
ter aber sicherlich auch darum, der Bevölkerung Babylons das 'neu-alte' Kónigtum 
der Seleukiden schmackhaft zu machen. Die Einpassung der aktuellen Form der 
Monarchie in die altehrwürdige Tradition musste auch den nicht zur herrschenden 
Gesellschaft gehórenden Menschen vermittelt werden. Móglicherweise richteten sich 
die Babyloniaka eben auch an diese — was in der Konsequenz bedeutet, über eine 
eventuell ursprünglich aramäische Fassung dieses stark in der babylonischen Tradition 


?! Die Babyloniaka sind eben auch eine klare 


verwurzelten Werkes nachzudenken. 
Abgrenzung. Vielmehr als eine Erklärung für ein griechisches Publikum sind sie eine 
Rückbesinnung auf die Traditionen der eigenen Kultur und eine hochliterarische 
Darstellung derselben. Was deutlich wird, ist Differenz im Sinne eines ‘Ihr habt eure 


Vorstellungen — wir aber haben unsere, und die schauen so aus.’ 
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ON THE BEGINNING OF COINAGE 
IN THE CIMMERIAN BOSPORUS 


SERGEI A. KOVALENKO AND VLADIMIR P. TOLSTIKOV 


Abstract 

The article deals with the time and circumstances of the beginning of coinage in Pantica- 
paeum, the future capital of the Bosporan kingdom. Recent discoveries made by the archae- 
ological expedition of the Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow, are considered. Numis- 
matic, archaeological and historical evidence allows the authors to conclude that the earliest 
Bosporan coins were being struck in the beginning of the 5th century BC. Their production 
was caused by the necessity to cover the expenses of the large-scale programme of public 
and cult building that turned Panticapaeum into a real urban centre. 


The problem of the chronology and circumstances of early coin issues in any Greek 
polis undoubtedly has great importance for a better understanding of various aspects 
of its early history, culture, religion and economy. The Archaic coinage of Pantica- 
paeum, the main Bosporan city and future capital of the Bosporan kingdom, has 
remained enigmatic to a great extent as scholars until recently have possessed neither 
written evidence nor helpful archaeological contexts for restoring the picture of the 
first steps of coin production in the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

In the Russian literature, the traditional view (expressed more than 50 years ago 
by the prominent Soviet numismatists Alexander Zograph and Dmitrii Shelov!), 
which placed the beginning of Bosporan coinage in the middle of the 6th century 
BC, has been dominant? Attempts to lower the possible date of this event, either 
with the help of quite artificial calculations? or the mechanical linkage of the emer- 
gence of the first Panticapaean coins with the beginning of stone building-construc- 
tion in the city, had a speculative character and did not solve the problem. 

On the other side, Western scholars, feeling the necessity for such a low dating, 
and at the same time faced by the difficulties of the language barrier and scarcity of 
available information on the history and archaeology of the Archaic Bosporus, 


! Zograph 1951, 164-68; Shelov 1949a; 1951; 1956, 13-30. 
? Cf Frolova 2004, 17-18. 

3 Anokhin 1986, 17-18. 

4 Tereshchenko 2004, 6. 
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which did not produce conclusive arguments, also dated the beginning of its coin- 
age in a rather speculative manner.’ 

However, there are some factors which nowadays allow an approach to these 
problems on a more solid basis. Nina Frolova has completed the first Corpus of 
early Bosporan coins, which, leaving aside its anachronistic chronology,° represents 
in the whole data-base a quite useful tool for further research." Recent studies of 
Archaic Greek coinages conducted by Western scholars, apart from the important 
chronological implications, offer rich comparative material, demonstrating various 
models for the emergence and development of the polis coinage, and raising ques- 
tions on the function of the first coins, thus allowing us to put early Bosporan 
coins in a broader numismatic context. Archaeological investigations, which have 
been carried out on the sites of ancient Panticapaeum and other Bosporan cities 
during last few decades, have brought to light some new important finds, and also 
clarified the chronology and the possible function of the first Bosporan coins. 

The obverse type of these coins was represented invariably from the very begin- 
ning and for many decades by the facing image of a lion's head. On the other hand, 
the appearance of the reverse gradually changed, starting with a crude quadratum 
incusum and developing into more advanced shapes (Fig. 2.32—54). Earlier scholars 
underlined the similarity of the obverse type of the first Panticapaean coins with 
those of early Milesian and Samian electrum issues (Fig. 1.1—14).? It was this very 
similarity, in particular, that caused the dating of the early Panticapaean coins to 
the middle of the 6th century BC. 

One should note, however, that Panticapaean coins were being struck from silver, 
the metal which started to be used in the coinages of Asia Minor during the reign of 
the Lydian king Croesus (561—546 BC), who initiated the issue of gold and silver 
coins in the state.'° In Miletus, the metropolis of Panticapaeum, the appearance of 
the first silver coins was dated to the period from the middle to the last decade of the 
6th century BC (Fig. 1.15-16).!! In Samos, silver coins with a facing lion's head have 
been dated to the last third of the century (Fig. 1.17-20).? Numismatic evidence in 
general testifies that the popularity of the facing lion's head as a coin type on the 
silver coinages of the Greek cities of Asia Minor and mainland Greece occurs at the 


5 Cf SNG 1993, nos. 836-839; 2000, nos. 509-513; MacDonald 2005, 10-11. 
6 Cf Ireland 2005, 387. 

7 Frolova 2004. 

8 Cf relevant chapters in the ‘Surveys of numismatic research’ published on a regular basis by the 
International Numismatic Commission. 

? Podschiwalow 1882, 5; Zograph 1951, 164; Shelov 1951, 45—48; 1956, 17-18. 

10 Franke and Hirmer 1964, 121. 

!! Pfeiler 1966, 14-15; Becker 1988, 24; Cahn 1970, 122, Anm. 318. 

12 Barron 1966, pl. V, 1a; Matzke 2002, 27, Abb. 5-7. 
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Fig. 1: 1-6 — Asia Minor, electrum coins, end of the 7th-first half of the 6th century BC; 7-9 — 
Samos, electrum coins, first half of the 6th century BC; 10-14 — Miletus, middle—beginning of 
second half of the 6th century BC; 15-16 — Miletus, silver obols, second half of the 6th century 
BC; 17-22 — Samos, silver coins, end of the third—beginning of fourth quarter of the 6th century 
BC; 23-25 — Asia Minor, silver coins, last quarter of the 6th century BC; 26 — Macedonia, 
Acanthus, silver coin, first quarter of the 5th century BC; 27-28 — Bruttium, Rhegium, Anaxilaios, 
silver drachms, 494/3-480 BC; 29 — Sicily, Zancle; 30 — Bruttium, Rhegium, silver tetradrachm, 
461—445 BC. 
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Fig. 2: 31 — Bruttium, Rhegium, silver tetradrachm, 461-445 BC; 32-34 — Panticapaeum, silver 
coins of issue I; 35-41 — Panticapaeum, silver coins of issue II; 42-43 — Panticapaeum, silver coins 
of issue III; 44-47 — Panticapaeum, silver coins of issue IV; 48 — Panticapaeum, silver coins of issue 
V; 49-50 — Panticapaeum, silver coins of issue VI; 51-52 — Panticapaeum, silver coins of issue VII; 

53-54 — Panticapaeum, silver coins of issue VIII. 
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end of the third-last quarter of the 6th century BC.? Such images, no doubt, still 
preserved their similarity with the analogous earlier motifs of electrum coinage, which 
treated the lion's head quite schematically, with irregularities of proportion and the 
artificial enlargement of such elements as eyes and ears and following in general the 
traditions of Archaic art (Fig. 1.21-26). The last quarter of the 6th century BC might 
thus be considered as the zerminus post quem for the emerging first coins of Pantica- 
paeum, exploring the motif of the facing lion's head, which could have originated 
from the abovementioned specimens of Asia Minor coins. 

The weight data of the first Bosporan coins point in the same direction. They were 
being struck according to the Aeginetan system, with the drachm weighing ca. 6 g. 
Wide use of the Aeginetan standard in the silver coinage started not earlier than the last 
quarter of the 6th century BC. The earliest issues of the silver coins were produced 
according to the Lydian (Milesian), Attic-Euboean, Samian and Phocaean weight stand- 
ards. The main region of the initial spread of the Aeginetan system was situated to the 
south-east of Aegina and restricted to the south of the Cyclades, Cnidus and Caria. "4 

The Bosporan coins in question also demonstrate one technological peculiarity, 
which does not allow dating them earlier than the last quarter of the 6th century 
BC: the flattening of the surface around the guadratum incusum on the coin reverses 
(cf. Fig. 2.32-37). This is the result of the use of the so-called flat-nose trussel die, 
which prevented the coin from slipping off the anvil and prolonged the production- 
life of the punch. Coins struck in this way differed in appearance from the earlier 
specimens, which had a characteristic bean-shaped flan and the quadratum incusum 
deeply impressed in the roundish surface (cf Fig. 1.1-14). The emergence of the 
new reverse dies indicate considerable progress in the development of coin-tech- 
nique and, judging by the hoard finds of the coins struck with those dies, might 
have been dated from 520-510 BC." 

Analysis of the Bosporan numismatic material itself allows us to specify the initial 
date of Bosporan coinage. Frolova has collected and systematised all available material 
and conducted a die study.!° This work made possible an objective estimate of the 
volume and the duration of production of the first coin series struck at the Pantica- 
paeum mint. Various groups of the early coins were classified by Frolova as separate 
types on the basis of their changing reverse. As a matter of fact, these types represent 


13 Head 1892, 350, nos. 9, 12-16, pl. XXXIV, 4-7; Babelon 1907, 271-72, no. 432; 279-80, 
nos. 444-445, pl. XL fig. 9, 20; Morkholm 1970, 84, nos. 19-20; pl. 26; Brett 1955, 70, no. 525; 
SNG 1982, no. 3; Kosmidou 2006, pl. 81, no. 20. 

14 Kraay 1976, 34-35; Carradice and Price 1988, 31; Cahn 1970, 191-92; Matzke 2002, 35-36, 
41-42; Isik 2003, 134, 141; Sheedy 2006, 6, 136. 

15 Price and Waggoner 1975, 76; Sheedy 2006, 6-7. 

16 Frolova 2004. 
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consecutive issues demonstrating a gradual complication of the reverse motif — from 
crude quadratum incusum to a more accurate one divided into four sections. First, two 
relief dots then four appeared in these sections. Later on dots were replaced with relief 
protrusions, reminiscent of mill sails, which were decorated with one, then two, 
four-rayed stars, and finally, with the initial letters of the city's name (Fig. 2.32-54). 
The anepigraphic, typologically homogenous character of the early Panticapaean 
coinage forces us to assume that changes mentioned in the reverse's appearance were 
deliberate and had the purpose of differentiating the various coin issues. 

No doubt, the absence of coin finds belonging to the initial issues of the Panti- 
capaeum mint in a safely dated archaeological context prevented the establishment 
of their absolute chronology. Hoards also are not very helpful as they normally 
consist either of only Bosporan coins (i.e. do not present independent chronological 
benchmarks) or were accumulated during a long time-span and comprised coins of 
different periods." Until recently only one find of the silver tetartemorion of issue 
IV (according to the Frolova classification, with two relief dots in the quadratum 
incusum) (Fig. 2.44—47) originated from a dated archaeological context. It was 
found in a small pit filled with ashes and dug through the hearth made of the upper 
part of a Chian amphora dated to the first quarter of the 5th century BC. The pit 
was covered with a layer from the second quarter of the 5th century BC, as ceramic 
finds from the layer testify.!? Thus, this date could be considered as a terminus ante 
quem for the issue of Panticapaean coins of type IV. It is noteworthy that more than 
half of all coins of the first four issues registered by Frolova belonged to type IV." 
Coins of this type are represented exclusively by the smallest denominations — hemi- 
obols, tetartemoria and hemitetartemoria. Dies used for their striking considerably 
outnumbered dies registered for earlier issues.?? However, acceptance of the natural 
suggestion concerning the long period of production of the coins of issue IV is faced 
with some obstacles. The very fact of production of only small denominations tes- 
tifies in favour of simultaneous use of several obverse dies, which facilitated the 
striking process and cheapened its cost. It was justified as well by the raised demand 
for small change in normal coin circulation. Moreover, obverse dies of the type in 
question do not demonstrate stylistic development, something which might have 
been expected in the context of their production for a long time. Rather, one could 
point to the simultaneous activity of several engravers. In this respect it is notewor- 
thy that there is simultaneous usage of schematic crude images on the obverse along 


17 Cf Abramzon and Frolova 2007-08, 61-78. 

15 Anisimov 1992, 330, pl. I, 344; Tolstikov et al. 2003, 324-25. 

1? Frolova 2004, 17-23. 

? For example, the number of obverse dies of the hemiobol denomination, which had been struck 
in all four initial issues were accordingly 7-8-5-31. 
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with quite realistic depictions of lions’ heads demonstrating good artistic quality 
(Fig. 2.44-47). One should note that practically identical images of the former kind 
are represented on the obverses of all four initial issues of Bosporan silver (Fig. 2.33, 
36, 42-45). This fact confirms the production of the dies for these issues by the 
same engravers and testifies in favour of striking the coins during a relatively short 
period, maybe during the period of one generation. 

The initial date of the coinage might be specified by the presence of a peculiar 
type of lion’s head among the images on the obverses of the coins of issue II (with 
mill-sail quadratum incusum on the reverse) (Fig. 2.35—41). It seems that these 
images originate from the obverse type of Rhegian coins struck under Anaxilaios in 
494/93-480 BC.?! One should note such features in common as the sub-triangular 
shape of the lion’s muzzle, treatment of the forehead, small roundish ears and mane- 
contours slightly protruding forward on the forehead (Fig. 1.27-28; 2.38-41). 

The circumstances under which the Rhegian version of the facing lion’s head 
appeared in the Panticapaeum mint might have been connected with well-known 
events described by written sources and occurring after the suppression of the Ionian 
Revolt in 494 BC. The people of the Sicilian city of Zancle sent an embassy to Ionia 
suggesting the foundation of a new Ionian colony on the island. The Samians and 
refugees from Miletus who agreed to participate in this undertaking, upon arrival in 
Magna Graecia, followed the advice of the Rhegian tyrant Anaxilaios and captured 
Zancle itself, from which the local tyrant Scythos was absent at the time (Herodotus. 
6. 22-23; Thucydides. 6. 4). So, the city became a possession of the Samian and 
Milesian immigrants, who began striking their own coins with the Samian types, but 
to the Attic weight standard (Fig. 1.29). Five coin issues marked with letters allow the 
conclusion that this coinage lasted no more than five years: until 490—489 BC, when 
the Ionians were expelled from Zancle by Anaxilaios, who captured the city and 
renamed it Messana.” It is possible to assume that some Samian and Milesian refugees 
from Zancle went to the Milesian colony of Panticapaeum, as Miletus itself had 


?! Qf. SNG 1969, pl. XXVIIL1577-1579. Zograph has already underlined the similarity of the 
obverse images of the Panticapaeum coins with the eight-rayed star on the reverse (type VI after Fro- 
lova) to the obverses of the first coins with the name of Messana (490—480 BC), and on this basis 
dated the former to the first quarter of the 5th century BC (Zograph 1951, 165, pl. XXXIX.16). 
However, one should note that the coins of type VI, as well as the coins of later issues with one or 
two four-rayed stars on the reverse, had images of a lion's head much more similar to the ones on the 
obverses of Rhegian coins struck after the exile of the tyrants from the city in 461 BC (Figs. 1.30; 
2.31; cf. Herzfelder 1957, pls. I-II). They demonstrate use of the same treatment of the lion’s ears, 
nose and the side-parts of the muzzle (Fig. 2.49—54). Early coins of Messana, mentioned by Zograph 
as analogies to the Panticapaeum issues, are much less numerous than the Rhegian coins of the same 
type and most of them had been deliberately overstruck. Thus, their use as prototypes for the Bospo- 
ran engravers is improbable (Kraay 1969, 141—42, 146). 

? Robinson 1946, 15. 
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already been destroyed by the Persians and its inhabitants resettled by Darius I in Susa 
(Herodotus. 6. 19, 25). 

Images of a lion's head and Apollo were the characteristic coin types of Rhegium, 
which enjoyed the protection of this god and was founded at his command.? So, 
it is not surprising that engravers familiar with the Rhegian coins, who might have 
been among the Samian-Milesian immigrants who arrived at Panticapaeum, could 
have used them as examples while working at the local mint. Anyway, the participa- 
tion of highly qualified engravers in the production of the obverse dies for Pantica- 
paean coins of issue II is beyond doubt. The artistic quality of these images consid- 
erably surpasses the main part of the contemporary dies, which might have been 
made by the less experienced local Bosporan craftsmen (Fig. 2.38-41, 46-47). 

It is noteworthy as well that while in issue II such high quality dies are rare, in 
issue IV (with two relief dots in the quadratum incusum) their number rises consid- 
erably and represents, for hemiobols, one third and for tetartemoria about half of 
all obverse dies used. All coins of issue V (with four relief dots in the quadratum 
incusum) recorded by Frolova were struck with dies made by local engravers 
(Fig. 2.48). 

So, it is possible to conclude with a certain degree of confidence that the produc- 
tion of issue II of Panticapaean silver coins (with mill-sail quadratum incusum) took 
place not much earlier than 490—489 BC. The insignificant size of issue I of Pan- 
ticapaean silver” points to its duration of approximately 10 years, and thus the very 
first years of the 5th century BC could be considered as the most likely date of the 
beginning of Bosporan coinage. 

It is noteworthy that in the same period important changes in the appearance of 
the future capital of the Bosporan kingdom took place, as recent archaeological 
investigations of Panticapaeum show. Thanks to the long-term archaeological exca- 
vations conducted by the expedition of the Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow, 
in the central part of the site, an area of more than 15,000 m? was thoroughly 
studied. As a result, reconstruction of the main phases of city-development as well 
as its turning into an urban centre with relevant territorial zoning and public build- 
ings became possible.” 

Discovery of the layers and buildings dating from the middle of the 6th to the 
first half of the 5th century BC is one of the most important results of the recent 
field campaigns. For the first time it became possible to work out a chronological 


23 Strabo. 6. 1. 6; Robinson 1946, 16-17. 

24 Frolova recorded 17 obverse dies for the most numerous denomination of issue I, triobols 
(Frolova 2004, 17-18, nos. 6-22). 

?5 Tolstikov 2001; Tolstikov et al. 2002a—b; 2003; 2004. 
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Fig. 3: Monumental buildings of periods 1-3. 


scheme for the layout and architectural environment of the territory of the Panti- 
capaeum acropolis.”° 

Seven dugouts of round shape as well as several pits belong to phases 1-2 of the 
first building period (Fig. 3). Archaeological finds from these allow the dating of 
their existence to the period of 550-520 BC (Fig. 4). 

The so-called ‘Emporion House’, a small stone one-room building of 
2.65 x 3.10 m, belongs to phase 1 of the second building period. Remnants of 
another house of this phase were traced, built of mud-brick walls placed on stone 
socles 3.80 x 4.10 m in size (Fig. 3). Ceramic material found over the floor of the 


26 Tolstikov 2001. 
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Fig. 4: Archaeological finds from the dugouts of phases 1-2 of the first period. 


house dates the time of its construction, existence and its destruction to the last 
quarter of the 6th century BC. 

Phase 2 of the second building period is characterised by considerable progress 
in the building process. Obviously, a time-span of 510-485 BC is one of the key 
stages in the history of Panticapaeum, for in this period its intensive urbanisation 
and conversion into the city centre of the polis-community took place. 

Monumental buildings forming the centre of Panticapaeum should be dated to 
this very phase (Figs. 3, 5). A round building with a diameter of 15 m, a very rare 
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form in early Hellenic architecture, a tholos,” was the compositional and functional 
centre of this architectural ensemble. The walls of the tholos, made of mud-brick, 
were placed on a solid stone socle of 0.85 m width (Fig. 3). 

The multi-room complex I, of trapezoidal shape and 120 m? in extent, was situ- 
ated to the south of the tholos on the other side of the street. Its walls were also 
made of mud-brick and set on stone socles. The complex comprised three rooms 
and an inner yard paved in the centre (Fig. 6). 

To the north of the tholos were three more monumental buildings — the multi- 
room complexes II-IV. All of them had three rooms but their layouts differed 
according to the landscape relief (Fig. 3). 

Archaeological finds from the multi-room complexes and zholos are quite numer- 
ous and interesting. Their study not only allows us to date phase 2, but clarifies the 
function of the whole architectural ensemble as well. Let us describe the most rep- 
resentative and important examples (Fig. 7): 


1) Fragmented black-figured amphora with image of armoured hoplites on one 
side and bearded Dionysos with rhyton, between satyr and maenad on the 
other side; Attica, ca. 520-510 BC.”® 

2) Fragment of the bottom part of the Panathenaic amphora; Attica, end of the 
6th century BC.” 

3) Fragments of the neck and body of a black-figured amphora with reclining 
Dionysos; Attica; group of Leagros, circle of the Louvre Master F 314, ca. 
520-510 BC.*° 

4) Fragment of neck-amphora with frieze of palmettes in black-figured technique; 
Attica; group of Leagros, circle of the Louvre Master F 314, ca. 520-510 BC?! 

5) Fragment of the body of the black-figured krater with lions attacking bull; 
circle of the Munich Master 1736. 530-520 BC.?? 

6) Fragment of a black-figured olpe with heads of dancing maenads; Attica, cz. 
500 BC.*? 

7) Upper part of a black-figured olpe with heads of bearded Dionysos and satyr; 
Attica, end of the 6th century BC.*4 


27 Seiler 1986, 5-39. 

8 CVA 1996, pl. 7.1-2. 
? CVA 1996, pl. 7.3. 

30 CVA 1996, pl. 17.1-2. 
31 CVA 1996, pl. 17.1-2. 
32 CVA 1996, pl. 22.1. 
3 CVA 1996, pl. 28.4. 
34 CVA 1996, pl. 30.1. 
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Fig. 5: Hypothetical plan of Panticapaeum acropolis in the first quarter of the 5th century BC: 
1 — streets; 2 — buildings of second period; 3 — early fortifications of acropolis; 4 — rock; 
5 — modern objects. 
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8) Fragment of a black-figured oinochoie or olpe with maenad and satyr; Attica, 
ca. 500 BC.” 

9) Fragment of a black-figured skythos with seated sphinx; group CHC, 510- 
500 BC. 

10) Fragment of a black-figured kylix with standing male figure and swan; Attica, 
third quarter of the 6th century BC.?7 

11) Fragment of a black-figured vessel with pygmy wearing Thracian clothing, 
pelta-shield and spear; Attica, end of the 6th century BC. 

12) Fragment of a black-figured kylix with biga; Attica; Master Chaimon, turn of 
the 6th/5th centuries BC.?* 

13) Rim of a black-figured kylix with frieze of palmettes; Attica, first half of the 
5th century BC.? 

14) Fragment of a black-figured kylix with horseman wearing white chiton; Attica, 
520s BC. 

15) Fragments of a black-figured neck-amphora with figures of standing bearded 
man and hoplites; Attica, circle of Lisippidos, ca. 520 BC. 


The abundance of images of Dionysos and his companions in the paintings of these 
ceramics draw special attention. A unique find was made in the yard of complex I. 
It consists of several dozen fragments of the solid ceramic bath for ablution with 
the walls 3.5 cm thick (Fig. 8). The rim of the bath was decorated with a cornice 
ornamented by relief ovoi and pearls. The bath surface under the cornice was 
divided into five horizontal friezes filled with Lesbian kymation, alternating pal- 
mettes and lotus-buds, pearls and running bigas. All elements of the ornament were 
of high artistic quality and made with special stamps.*! The richness and the very 
subject of the ornamentation allow us to conclude that, unlike normal baths, the 
one from Panticapaeum was not sunk into the floor. It had to be installed in a way 


35 CVA 1996, pl. 30.4. 

36 CVA 1996, pl. 50.1. 

37 CVA 1996, pl. 56.4. 

38 CVA 1996, pl. 52.3. 

* CVA 1996, pl. 66.1. 

^9 Tolstikov et al. 2003, 317-18. 
^' Baths have been found many times during archaeological excavation in various parts of the 
ancient world (cf. Ginouves 1962; Fuchs 1964-65, 709-10; 705, Abb. 26; Mitsopoulos-Leon 1992, 
25-29). Nevertheless, the Panticapaeum find for good reasons should be considered unique. Thorough 
searching produced no analogy to its ornamentation. Some parallels to the elements of decoration 
could be traced among architectural terracottas of the turn of the 6th/5th centuries BC from Larissa- 
on-Hermus (Äkerstrom 1966, 45-63; Gruppe 2, Taf. 19, 21,1; Gruppe 3, Taf. 22-24, 25.1, 2, 4). 
The pictorial scheme of the frieze with the Lesbian kymation, palmettes and lotus-buds is quite simi- 
lar, for example, to the scheme of architectural friezes decorating treasuries in Delphi as well as to the 
anthemion ornament from Thasos (Courtils 1983, 138; 1997). 
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Fig. 8: Ceramic bath from multi-room complex I (reconstruction by A. Garibaldi). 


allowing observation from all sides. Thus, everything testifies in favour of the sug- 
gestion that this unique ceramic item, which might have been made by individual 
order in some workshop of Asia Minor, was an uncommon implement for house- 
hold sanitary needs, but had to be used for public or sacral purposes. A body fragment 
of a Panathenaic amphora (Fig. 7.2), found along with remnants of the ceramic 
bath in one room of the multi-room complex I, could also indicate the public and 
sacral function of the whole architectural ensemble in question. 

One more quite important and informative find was made during excavation of 
another multi-room complex, complex III (Fig. 3). During the excavations of the 
western wall of this building it was discovered that a considerable part of the wall 
was erected above a natural dip which, before the start of the building work, was 
filled up with a layer containing ceramic materials, above all, amphorae fragments. 
Analysis of these fragments allows the conclusion that the filling itself, as well as the 
construction of the multi-room complex III, along with analogous complexes I-II, 
IV and the z/olos, should be dated no earlier than the turn of the Gth/5th centuries 
BC.” This conclusion is confirmed by the discovery of the fragment of neck- 
amphora by the circle of Lissipidos dated from the 520s BC in the day floor of the 
room II (Fig. 7.15).9 The discovery of the Panticapaean silver drachm of issue I, 
obviously lost during construction and found in the abovementioned filling, has 
special importance for our study. ^ Taking into consideration all of the above 


4 Abramov 1993, 2.1, 2.2, 2.5, 2.6, 2.9, 2.12, 2.22, 2.23, 2.28, 2.30, 2.33, 2.36, 2.45, 2.74. 
^5 Tolstikov et al. 2003, 317-18. 
44 Tolstikov 2001, no. 24; Abramzon and Ivanina 2010, 85, pl. 80, 122. 
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concerning the possible terminus post quem of the beginnings of Panticapaean coin- 
age, this fact should be regarded as one more confirmation of the start of this coin- 
age at the turn of the 6th/5th centuries BC. 

Thus, it is possible to consider as established that an architecturally developed 
public polis centre in Panticapaeum was in existence by the turn of the 6th/5th cen- 
turies BC. Functionally it could have been connected with the activity of the polis 
magistrates (prytanes?) as well as with public sacrifices conducted by relevant persons.” 

Recent excavations revealed that during phase 2 of the second building period 
one further quite considerable architectural monument had been erected. It was a 
peripteral temple dedicated to Apollo — the main protector of the Ionian Greeks at 
the Bosporus. The temple was built between 500 and 485 BC as a Samian variant 
of the Ionic order on the upper plateau of the acropolis of Panticapaeum.^6 Peculi- 
arities of the preserved bases, parts of the entablature and reconstructed capital 
testify that they belonged to the building, which, to judge by its size, could have 
been either a large amphiprostilos or quite a small peripteral temple (Fig. 9). Taking 
into consideration that peripteroi of slightly shortened layouts were characteristic of 
Archaic Milesian architecture, one could suggest that this early Panticapaean temple 
with six columns to front and rear could have had eight or a maximum of ten col- 
umns along the sides." According to our reconstruction, the temple facade would 
have been 14 m wide and cz. 10 m high (Fig. 10). 

Thus, it becomes obvious that over a course of several years the polis authorities 
worked out and fulfilled a programme of extensive public and cult building, which 
fundamentally changed the Milesian colony and gave to it a truly urban appearance. 
The erection of a large peripteral temple, built of local limestone and according to 
all the canons of Greek temple architecture, undoubtedly became possible owing to 
the participation of visiting architects, masons and other builders. The availability 
of a non-skilled labour force sufficient for undertaking simple kinds of work was an 
important precondition for the successful realisation of such large-scale building. In 
other words, for the first time the polis was faced with the demands of hired labour 
and relevant payment for it. 

The very fact of constructing such expensive and peculiar buildings testifies in 
favour of a considerable rise in the political importance and economic potential of 
the young polis. One cannot exclude as well that the realisation of these prestigious 
building projects might have become possible at this very time owing to the influx 


^5 It should be stressed that in Greek architecture the tholos belonged to a quite rare type of pub- 
lic building connected either with cult activity (as, for example, in the sanctuary of Cabiroi in Thebes) 
or with the functioning of polis magistrates as in the Athenian Agora (Seiler 1986, 25-39). 

^6 Tolstikov 2010. 

#7 Schmidt-Dounas 2004, 133. 
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of new immigrants from Miletus, and Ionia in general, after the Persian suppression 
of the Ionian Revolt and the destruction of Miletus in 494 BC.“ 

However, resettlement of some groups of Milesians could have taken place just 
before these tragic events. A safely dated example of this kind was testified to by 
Herodotus, who tells us that Aristagoras, son-in-law of the Milesian tyrant Histi- 
aeus, left Miletus as a refugee in 496 BC and settled in Myrcina, where later Amphi- 
polis was founded (Herodotus 5. 124, 126). This episode shows that representatives 
of aristocratic families, as well as citizens of other categories, could have been among 
the forced migrants. The suggestion of the presence of some skilful craftsmen among 
them seems to be quite natural. 

Thus, as the whole complex of numismatic, archaeological and historical data at 
our disposal might testify, the coinage of Panticapaeum could have started in the 
very first years of the 5th century BC.? The incentive for this may have been the 
necessity of financing a large-scale programme of erecting public and cult buildings, 
which demanded wide use of hired labour that had to be paid in cash, i.e. in coin.?? 

The fulfilment of such building works was expensive. Expenses for the construc- 
tion of the Parthenon 50 years later have been estimated to be between 470 and 
1500 talents?! Whatever the true figure, it is clear that in any case it had to cost 
hundreds of talents or, if measured in coin equivalents, hundreds of thousands of 
drachms. In this connection the denominations of the first issues of Panticapaean 
silver becomes noteworthy. The greater part of them was represented by triobols 
and diobols, denominations composed either of multiples of the daily wage of hired 
workers or equal to this wage.” Later issues belonged mainly to small change (hemi- 
obol or less) and reflected the main purpose of the coin system: making daily 
transactions in the internal po//s market. It means that foreign trade, above all the 
grain trade so important for Bosporus, was being conducted with the help of other 
sorts of coins. A unique two-line graffito on the rim of an Attic black-glazed kylix 
from the recent excavations of Panticapaeum allows clarification here. It was found 
in cistern 315, representing a closed archaeological complex dated to the end of the 


48 Zavoikin 2007, 222-23. 

^ Despite the fact that a unique hoard of early Bosporan silver coins found recently in Phanago- 
ria has yet to be properly published, its preliminary dating to the first quarter of the 5th century BC 
(Kuznetsov and Zavoikin 2010, 259) fits pretty well into the suggested date for the beginning of 
coinage in the Bosporus, as the hoard comprises only coins of issues I-II, after Frolova, mostly in the 
mint condition. Obviously, it was hidden soon after the coins were struck. 

50 On the complex reasons why Greek cities started issuing coins, see Kraay 1976, 50; Crawford 
1970, 46; Howgego 1990, 8-15; Martin 1985, 228, 233; 1995, 268-69, 280—81; 1996, 258-59, 
279, 281—82; Trevett 2001, 24. 

?! Kuznetsov 2000, 44. 

?? Frolova 2004, 17-20; Kuznetsov 2000, 51, 55, 63. 
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Fig. 11: Graffito with the name of Ipikrates. 


6th century BC.’ The shape of the letters allows us to date the graffito to the sec- 
ond half of the 6th-beginning of the 5th century BC. It may be translated as: 
‘Ipikrates receives 50 staters’ (Fig. 11).?* According to the publisher, this graffito 
represents a document connected with banking activity and, in particular, with the 
withdrawal of money from the account of a customer called Ipikrates.?? Apart from 
the very interesting fact of the existence of some institutions or individuals occupied 
with bank- or even credit-operations at so early a time, mention of a considerable 
sum of ‘staters’ is itself noteworthy. As the Panticapaeum mint did not strike 
denominations larger than the drachm, in this case it has to indicate some form of 
foreign coin, which, taking into consideration the popularity of Cyzicene staters in 
the Black Sea littoral, must surely have been the electrum staters of this city.’° 


To sum up, it should be underlined that in this work the authors have tried to put 
forward a coherent conception of the beginnings of coinage in the Cimmerian Bosporus 
that corresponds with the current state of numismatic research as well as archaeological 
finds not only for Bosporus, but for the other areas of the orkoumene. All evidence in 
our disposal leads to the conclusion that the opening and initial functioning of the 
Panticapaeum mint should be dated to the very beginning of the 5th century BC. It was 
caused by the necessity of financing the large-scale programme of public and cult 
building construction which became possible owing to the increased economic potential 


53 Tolstikov et al. 2004, 350, fig. 11.1. 
54 Tolstikov et al. 2004, 348—49. 

55 Tolstikov et al. 2004, 349. 

56 Recent finds of early Cyzicenes in Panticapaeum as well as in neighbouring Myrmekion testify 
in favour of this suggestion (Shelov 1949b, 93-94; Butyagin and Chistov 2004). The Myrmekion 
hoard of Cyzicenes, containing 99 staters, indicates that sums like those mentioned in the graffito of 
Ipikrates were not extraordinary. 
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of the Panticapaean polis and the inflow of human resources from Ionia during the Ionian 
Revolt against the Persians started in 499 BC. The erection of the monumental temple 
of Apollo representing a Samian variant of the Ionic order peripteral temple, as well as 
the alleged usage of the Rhegian coin types in the Panticapaean coinage, shows that the 
Samians could have been a considerable part of the immigrants coming to Bosporus. 

Production of the first five issues of the Panticapaean silver, in our opinion, 
could have taken place during the first quarter of the 5th century BC. Usage of the 
dies made by the same engravers for the different issues, as well as the predominance 
of the small and smallest denominations, which were being struck with several 
obverse dies simultaneously, indicate the shortness of their production period. The 
prevalence of the crude primitive images of the lion's head cut by the local engravers 
is a characteristic feature of all first issues. 

Issue VI with the eight-rayed star on the reverse (Fig. 2.49—50) demonstrates a 
break with the previous Archaic treatment of the lion's head — all obverse images 
were executed at a high artistic level corresponding to the Classical period of Greek 
art. Moreover, these coins were really double-sided coins, as their reverses were 
occupied with the special motif fitted into the quadratum incusum. All this allows 
us to suspect that there could have been some chronological gap between issues V 
and VI (with an interruption after issue V). 

It is noteworthy in this connection that phase 1 of the third building period, 
dated from the 480s BC, is characterised by a serious decline in the architectural 
environment in the central part of Panticapaeum.?/ As excavations show, the major- 
ity of the buildings in this area including the tholos ceased to exist between ca. 490 
and 480 BC owing to destruction followed by fire. Such primitive structures as 
rectangular dugouts replaced monumental buildings. It is indicative that some of 
them cut into remnants of the houses of the previous period; the others were 
attached to their semi-destroyed walls (Fig. 3).°° Meanwhile, there is evidence that 
the population did not leave the central part of Panticapaeum. Traces of intensive 
metallurgical production were discovered in the ruins of the previous period. A 
thick burned layer containing iron and bronze slag, representing the waste of met- 
allurgical production, as well as remnants of the metallurgical oven, were uncovered 
inside the tholos over its walls. Noteworthy are finds of the fragments of armour and 
arrow-heads. In the same place parts of the ceramic cone-shaped tip of the bellows, 
the so-called ‘rhyton’ were found.^? The same ‘rhyton’ was discovered to the south 
of the tholos, in the waste debris on the street. 


57 Tolstikov er al. 2004, 351. 
58 Tolstikov et al. 2003, 315-16. 
?? Treister and Shelov-Kovedyaev 1992. 
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The burned layer of the same structure was traced over destruction debris in 
multi-room complex I. Here were found remnants of a smaller metallurgical oven 
of pear-shaped layout cut into the ground. Burned fragments of its walls and dome, 
as well as soot, ashes, iron slag and one more 'rhyton', were lying inside the oven 
and beside it. 

Archaeological evidence definitely testifies that the beginning of the third build- 
ing period was marked by destabilisation of the military and political situation and 
became a time of serious shock for the Greek poleis of the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
Progressive urban development in the central part of Panticapaeum temporarily 
ceased between 490 and 480 BC due to some military action. Layers of fire and 
destruction, uncovered in Panticapaeum as well as in most Greek settlements on 
both sides of the Bosporan strait, confirm this conclusion.9? 

New groups of Scythian nomads could have been source of the military danger. 
Their raids caused the erection of the first fortifications in the Bosporan cities. Early 
city walls of Tyritaka and the ancient wall of the Panticapaean acropolis are espe- 
cially indicative in this connection.?! In both cases the fortification walls included 
the outer walls of burnt and destroyed houses of the previous period, where Scythian 
arrow-heads were found. Obviously, these fortifications were being built in a situ- 
ation of immediate military danger and hence, in the fastest and cheapest way. 
Construction of the primitive dugout structures instead of normal houses, as well 
as intensive metallurgical production of the various pieces of armour in the central 
part of the city and in its acropolis, all reflect the seriousness of the military-polit- 
ical situation in Bosporus in 480—470s BC. 

A unique find of bronze coin, reproducing the type of triobol or diobol of 
issue II? and initially plated with the silver, may point to some difficulties which 
the Panticapaeum mint could have faced after 490—489 BC. Undoubtedly, they 
might have been connected with a shortage of the precious metal necessary for the 
production of full-value silver coins and caused by the abovementioned stormy 
events. 

Archaeological research shows that around the middle of the 5th century BC a 
new phase of city development began. Houses made of mud-brick walls put on the 
stone socles replaced primitive dugouts.° Renewal of the mint activity and the issue 
of silver of the new type VI with the eight-rayed star on the reverse (Fig. 2.49—50) 
could be synchronised with this fourth building period. The similarity of the 


© Tolstikov 1984. 

61 Tolstikov et al. 2003, 322-25. 
9€? Anisimov 1992, 330, pl. L 386. 
$5 Tolstikov 2001, 405. 
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obverses of this type to the Rhegian coinage dated after 461 BC (Figs. 1.30, 2.31), 
noted above, confirms this suggestion. 
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DAS SCHWARZE MEER IN DER 
GEOKARTOGRAPHISCHEN TRADITION DER 
ANTIKE UND DES FRÜHEN MITTELALTERS. IV. 
ODYSSEUS IM SCHWARZEN MEER? OKEANISCHE 
FAHRTEN DER GRIECHISCHEN HELDEN UND 
ARCHAISCHES WELTBILD DER GRIECHEN* 


ALEXANDER V. PODOSSINOV 


Abstract 

This paper continues a series of works on the historical geography of the Black Sea countries 
in antiquity. It is devoted to some features of Archaic Greek Weltbild that is reconstructed 
from the works of Homer and early poets. Two factors are important: the restricted geo- 
graphical outlook of the Homeric Greeks, including only the shores of Aegean and Ionic 
Seas and the concept of the Ocean surrounding the oikumene. These factors led to another 
one: the straits of the Bosporus, Messina, Sicilia and Otranto had to be perceived as the 
borders of the oikumene and exits into the Outer Ocean, i.e. into the other world 
where traditionally the reign of dead was localised. The sailing itineraries of Odysseus, the 
Argonauts and Heracles are examined in detail to offer a new interpretation in connection 
with the ‘possibility’ of oceanic sailing within the bounds of their Weltbild. 


Sage mir, Muse, die Taten des vielgewanderten Mannes, 

Welcher so weit geirrt, nach der heiligen Troja Zerstörung, 

Vieler Menschen Städte gesehn und Sitte gelernt hat, 

Und auf dem Meere so viel unnennbare Leiden erduldet, 

Seine Seele zu retten und seiner Freunde Zurückkunft. 
Homers Odyssee! 


Der Titel ‘Odysseus im Schwarzen Meer? oder noch besser "Wohin fuhr Odysseus? 
mag eben so provozierend wie banal klingen. Die geographischen Hintergründe der 
Wanderungen des Odysseus, des Herakles, der Argonauten und anderer Heroen 
regten die Phantasie zahlreicher Fachleute und Dilettanten seit der Antike an. 
Es scheint, dass nur ein Faulenzer keine Karte von den Wanderungen des Odysseus 
zeichnete. Nichtsdestotrotz ist dieses Problem unerschöpflich, wie die soliden 


* Diese Studie ist eine Fortsetzung meiner Beobachtungen zur Darstellung der circumpontischen 
Territorien in der antiken und frühmittelalterlichen Geokartographie (s. in AWE 2.2 [2003], 308-24; 
3.2 [2004], 338-53; 7 [2008], 107-34). 


! Alle Zitate aus Homer sind hier in der Übersetzung von Johann Heinrich Voss gegeben. 
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Bücher der letzten Zeit von zwei Althistorikern — von Heinz Warnecke? (Homers 
Wilder Westen...) und von Armin Wolf (Homers Reise...)? — plastisch vor Augen 
führen. Im Buch von Wolf werden über 100 Versionen der Irrfahrten des Odysseus 
analysiert, die von der Antike bis in jüngste Gegenwart vorgeschlagen worden sind.‘ 
Mein Ehrgeiz ist es nicht, Antwort auf die ewige Frage — Wohin fuhr Odysseus? 
— zu finden; wir erinnern uns an die sarkastische Bemerkung des Eratosthenes: “Die 
Wege des Odysseus werde man so wenig finden wie den Mann, der den Wind- 
schlauch des Aiolos angefertigt habe.” 

Mein Ziel ist bescheidener: Ich möchte die Aufmerksamkeit auf einige Elemente 
des Weltbildes der archaischen Griechen lenken, die vielleicht manche Widersprü- 
che in den geographischen Beschreibungen Homers, der Autoren der Argonau- 
ten-Fahrt und der Mythographen aufklären könnten. Gerade die Helden dieser 
Legenden unternahmen (wenn auch nur in der Phantasie der Griechen) Weltreisen, 
die die verschiedensten Länder und Meere berührten. Deshalb spiegeln sich gerade 
in den Beschreibungen dieser Reisen die Kernelemente der geographischen Vorstel- 
lungen antiker Autoren wider. 

Wenn die Rede von den Widersprüchen in Reiserouten der griechischen Helden 
ist, muss zunächst darauf hingewiesen werden, dass es schon in der Antike nicht ganz 
klar war, wohin Odysseus gefahren ist. Es gab zwei konträre Meinungen. Grob gesagt, 
lokalisierte die eine die Fahrt des Odysseus im Mittelmeer, die andere im Okeanos, 
im Weltmeer. So schreibt der griechische Mythograph Apollodoros (Ep. 7. 1-25): 
‘Odysseus, wie einige sagen, irrte in den Gewässern Libyens umher; andere behaup- 
ten, dass er um Sizilien umherirrte. Aber es gibt auch solche, die mitteilen, dass 
Odysseus im Okeanos oder im Tyrrhenischen Meer lange herumirrte.’ Der Geograph 
Strabon (1. 2. 11—19) analysierte im Detail die verbreitete Ansicht, dass die gesamte 
Reise des Odysseus im Raum um Sizilien und Italien stattfand.° Gleichzeitig steht 


? Warnecke 2008. 

5 Wolf 2009. 

^ Schon im Jahre 1830 schrieb Karl Völcker: "Von alten Zeiten her hat man probiert, die Irrfahr- 
ten des Odysseus zu erläutern, und ist auf die allerverschiedensten Wege gekommen’ (Völcker 1830, 
106). Eine der umfangreichsten Studien zum Thema ist das vierteilige Buch von Victor Bérard, 
La navigation d’Ulisse (Bérard 1927-29). 

5 Strabon 1. 2. 15; vgl. Eustathius Ad Hom. Od. 10. 19; (die deutsche Übersetzung von Strabon 
und einigen anderen antiken Autoren wie auch die Redaktion des ertsen Variante dieser Arbeit stam- 
men von Klaus Geus, dem ich meinen herzlichen Dank sage; für allgemeine redaktionelle Hilfe 
bedanke ich mich auch bei Andreas Mehl). Der oben wiedergegebene Skeptizmus ist für viele Anti- 
keforscher charakteristisch, siehe z.B. Bunbury 1879, 56-60; Berger 1904, 15, 25-26; Lesky 1949, 
62, 65; 1963, 60; Heubeck 1974, VIII; Andreev 1990, 134, 142, 172. 

€ Vgl. Bringmann 1993, 52-53 über den Raum zwischen Griechenland, Tunesien, Sizilien und 
Kalabrien als den Platz der Wanderungen des Odysseus. 
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außer Frage, dass ein Teil der Wanderungen des Odysseus im äußersten Osten der 
Oikoumene, im Schwarzen Meer, stattfand.’ 

Die Hauptschwierigkeit bei der Lokalisierung der Stationen der Wanderungen 
besteht im offenkundigen Widerspruch in der Reihenfolge der Reiseroute? (die 
Erzählung darüber ist in den Büchern 9-13 der Odyssee enthalten). 

Zuerst bewegt sich Odysseus von Troja nach Westen bis zur Stadt der Kikonen, 
Ismara, (diese liegt offenbar irgendwo im nordägäischen Raum von Thrakien), dann 
mit dem Nordwind Boreas nach Süden bis zum Kap Malea, der Südspitze der Pelo- 
ponnesos. Von hier wäre es ihm leicht gewesen, weiter nach Westen zu fahren, um 
in seine Heimat Ithaka zu gelangen. Das geschah aber nicht. Ein mächtiger Wind 
treibt die Schiffe nach dem Süden, und hier fängt die phantastische Wanderung durch 
unbekannte Länder und Meere an. Zunächst findet sich Odysseus mit seinen Männer 
offenbar in Libyen, im Norden Afrikas, wider, wo das Volk der Lotophagen wohnt 
(die Lotophagen sind bereits ein märchenhaftes Volk: sie essen die Lotusblume, die 
alles vergessen macht). Von da bringt ihn der Weg zu einer bewaldeten Insel, wo ihn 
das Abenteuer mit dem Zyklopen — dem einäugigen Riese (wieder Phantastik!) — 
erwartete. Wo diese Zyklopeninsel sich befindet, ist schon nicht mehr sicher, aber 
nach der Logik der allgemeinen Reiseroute irgendwo bei Sizilien oder Nordafrika. 
Von da erreicht er die Inseln des Windkönigs Aiolos (gewöhnlich werden sie mit den 
heutigen Liparischen Inseln zwischen Sizilien und Italien gleichgesetzt), wo er von 
Aiolos den Westwind erhält (wieder ein Märchen!), um zurück nach Ithaka zu fahren. 
Und Odysseus hat die Küsten von Ithaka fast schon erreicht, als die Winde aus dem 
Ledersack befreit werden und (Od. 10. 48—49) 


Plötzlich ergriff sie der Sturm, und schleudert’ weit in das Weltmeer 
Hin die Weinenden, ferne vom Vaterlande 


zur Insel des Aiolos zurück. 

Bis bisher ist in geographischer Hinsicht alles relativ klar — Odysseus irrt mit 
seinen Leuten im Mittelmeer umher. Aber die nächste Station versetzt alle Forscher 
in Ratlosigkeit. Nach sechs Tagen weiterer Irrfahrt (die Richtung ist nicht angege- 
ben) werden sie ins Land der Laistrygonen verschlagen, menschenfressender Riesen, 


7 Siehe von Baer 1873, 48; von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 1884, Teil I, Kap. VIII; Herrmann 
1926; Bury 1951, 89-90; Thomson 1948, 23-27; Lesky 1949, 51-68; Ivantchik 2008; Machinskij 
und Musbahova 2009; Jajlenko 2011, 418. 

* Der Lokalisation der Wanderungen des Odysseus haben sich schon seit der hellenistischen Zeit 
griechische Autoren gewidmet, die das homerische Epos kommentiert haben: Kallisthenes, Zenon, 
Demetrios von Skepsis, Kallimachos aus Kyrene, Hipparchos, Apollodoros, Aristarchos von Samo- 
thrake, Krates von Mallos, Polybios und andere (s. Käppel 2001, 15). Über die Probleme der Fahrt- 
route des Odysseus s. Sieberer in Bichler und Sieberer 1996, 128-42. 
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denen sie kaum entfliehen können. Wo das Land der Laistrygonen sich befindet, 
ist unbekannt. Darüber gibt es verschiedene Versionen. Es wurde in Korsika, Sizi- 
lien, Süditalien, im Adriatischen Raum und sogar in der Peloponnesos lokalisiert; 
einige lokalisieren das Laistrigonenland im fernen Norden der Oikoumene,” andere 
im fernen Osten!” und sogar auf der Krim, in der Balaklawa-Bucht.! Danach 
gelangt Odysseus ganz unerwartet zur Zauberin Kirke, der Tochter des Sonnengot- 
tes Helios und der Schwester des Königs Aietes, auf die Insel Aiaia, die sich im 
entferntesten Nordosten der Oikoumene befindet!? (hier verwandelt Kirke die 
Gefährten des Odysseus in Schweine!). Von hier aus unternimmt Odysseus eine 
Fahrt durch den Ozean in das Land der Kimmerier (die als historisches Volk 
bekanntlich im nördlichen Schwarzmeergebiet wohnten). Dort findet er den Ein- 
gang zum Hades, erfährt von dem Seher Teiresias sein Schicksal und fährt von 
Kirkes Insel ab. Innerhalb eines Tages (Od. 12. 145-169) erscheint Odysseus dann 
unerwartet bei den Sirenen, die mit ihrem Gesang die Seeleute anlocken und töten. 
Das heißt: wir sind nun erneut im westlichen Mittelmeer, wo die Sirenen lokalisiert 
wurden. Weiter kommt er zur Meerenge, vorbei an Skylla und Charybdis, nach 
Trinakia/Trinakria (das ist wahrscheinlich Sizilien), dann auf die Insel Ogygia, wo 
die Nymphe Kalypso lebt und wo Odysseus sieben Jahre verbringt (die geographi- 
sche Lage ist unbekannt, wir wissen nur, dass es irgenwo im Westen sich befindet, 
da von hier fährt er nach Ithaka mit westlichem Wind). Wieder errreicht er dann 
fast schon Ithaka, als Poseidon den Sturm herbeiruft, und Odysseus auf die Insel 
Scheria gerät, wo das Volk der Phäaken lebt. Dort findet ihn die Königstochter 
Nausikaa nackt am Strand und geleitet ihn zu ihrem Vater Alkinoos. Am Hof des 
Alkinoos erzählt Odysseus über seine Irrfahrt. Nach Homer befindet sich Scheria 
im Westen oder Nordwesten von Ithaka. Schon in der Antike wurde die Insel oft 
mit Kerkyra/Korkyra (heutige Korfu) vor der Küste von Epeiros gleichgesetzt.'? 
Als Illustration der Schwierigkeiten bei der geographischen Interpretation der 
Wanderungen des Odysseus kann der uralte (seit der Antike andauernde) Streit der 
Gelehrten dienen, wo das Land der Kimmerier zu verorten ist, in dem Odysseus 
den Eingang in den Hades fand: entweder im Nordosten der Oikoumene, wo die 


9 Käppel 2001, 18. 

10 Sieberer in Bichler and Sieberer 1996, 138. 

!! von Baer 1873; Herrmann 1926, 18; Machinskij und Musbahova 2009, 347. 

12 Nach den Worten Strabons (1. 2. 40) setzt schon ein Dichter des 7. Jhs v. Chr., Mimnermos, 
‘den Wohnsitz des Aietes am Okeanos beim Sonnenaufgang’ außerhalb (£x6<) der Ozkoumene an. 

13 FGrHist 4, F. 77 = Hell. Fr. 77 Fowler (apud Steph. Byz. s.v. Palag xoi Dauaxia amd Dataxoc) 
"EXAkvwxoc "Iegetv & Datvad 6 Hocedavoc xal Kepxúpas vij; “Acwridoc, ag hss Å vrjooc Képxvpa 
2xAnn, To npiv Apenavn te xal Myspla vXn0siox. Auch Kallimachos glaubte, dass unter der Insel 
Scheria Korkyra-Kerkyra verstanden werden soll (Thucyd. 1. 25. 4; Strabon 1. 2. 37 und 7. 3. 6). 
Vgl. Nesselrath 2005, 157. 
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antiken Autoren die historischen Kimmerier an der nordpontischen Küste lokali- 
sierten, oder im Westen, !? wo das Totenreich gewöhnlich gesucht wurde. In Ana- 
logie dazu lässt sich auch die Diskussion führen, wo sich die Insel der Kirke befand: 
im nordöstlichen Ozean oder in Italien.!ó 

Ich glaube, diese Widersprüche (Alain Ballabriga in seinem Buch Ze Soleil et le 
Tartare nennt diese Situation surréalisme cosmologique primitif”) lassen sich erklären 
(und teilweise beseitigen), wenn man einige Elemente des archaischen Weltbildes 
der alten Griechen berücksichtigt, die bis jetzt, soweit mir bekannt ist, in der Dis- 
kussion über die Reiserouten des Odysseus und anderer antiker Helden nicht her- 
angezogen worden sind.!? 

Zuerst möchte ich klären, was hier unter dem archaischen Weltbild verstanden 
wird. Ich meine damit jenen Komplex von Vorstellungen über die Geographie der 
Welt, der zwischen der mykenischen und der klassischen Epoche existierte, d. h. 
zwischen dem 11. und 8. vorchristlichen Jahrhundert. Hauptquellen für diese Zeit 
sind natürlich Homers Epen ‘Ilias’ und ‘Odyssee’, außerdem die kosmologischen 
und mythologischen Zeugnisse der spáteren Autoren, in denen sich Elemente der 
archaischen Vorstellungen über den geographischen Raum erhalten haben (damit 
sind die Werke von Hesiod, Pindar, Polybios, Strabon, Apollodoros, Plinius dem 
Älteren und anderen antiken Schriftstellern gemeint). 


14 Das tut der griechische Historiker Ephoros (Strabon 5, 4, 5). Viele moderne Historiker versu- 
chen, die ganze Reise des Odysseus nur im westlichen Mittelmeer zu lokalisieren (s. Rousseau-Liessens 
1962-64; Arrighetti 1975, 172-74; Warnecke 2008; Corvisier 2008, 45-51; Wolf 2009 und viele 
andere). Siehe die Doxographie bei Wolf 2009, 225—309). 

15 S. schon bei Homer (Od. 4. 561—569), wo Proteus dem König Menelaus voraussagt: 

Aber dir bestimmt, o Geliebter von Zeus, Menelaos, 
Nicht das Schicksal den Tod in der rossenährenden Argos; 
Sondern die Götter führen dich einst an die Enden der Erde, 
In die elysische Flur, wo der bräunliche Held Radamanthys 
Wohnt, und ruhiges Leben die Menschen immer beseligt: 
(Dort ist kein Schnee, kein Winterorkan, kein gießender Regen; 
Ewig wehn die Gesäusel des leiseatmenden Westes, 
Welche der Ozean sendet, die Menschen sanft zu kühlen) 
Weil du Helena hast, und Zeus als Eidam dich ehret. 
Vgl auch Hesiod Theog. 746—777; Strabon 3. 2. 12-13. Über die westliche Lokalisation von Hades 
und Elysium schreibt auch H. Berger (Berger 1904, 16-17). 

16 S. ausführlicher Lesky 1949, 22-68. 

17 Ballabriga 1986, 131. Vgl. auch Hübner 2000, 24: ‘Allerdings macht der Odysseedichter merk- 
würdige “Sprünge” von Ost nach West und umgekehrt’. Nach der Meinung von J.A. Andreev (1990, 
133) haben wir es hier mit Dingen zu tun, die merkwürdig nicht nur vom Standpunkt der geogra- 
phischen Wissenschaft, sondern auch der einfachen menschlichen Vernunft erscheinten. 

18 Einige Beobachtungen zum Thema habe ich früher veröffentlicht (Podossinov 2010). 
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Zwei Besonderheiten der griechischen Kosmologie und Geographie sind für 
unsere Fragestellung wichtig. Erstens war der Gesichtskreis der Griechen in der 
archaischen Zeit auf einige Meeresteile beschränkt, die sich an Griechenland und 
Kleinasien anschließen: die Ägäis, die vom Festland umgeben ist (Kleinasien im 
Osten, Thrakien im Norden, Sizilien im Westen, Kreta und Ägypten im Süden), 
sowie das Ionische und Sizilische Meer bilden den Raum, in dem Odysseus, die 
Helden des Trojanischen Krieges und die Argonauten umherirren sollten. 

Alle Meerbusen des Mittelmeeres wurden den Griechen erst im Laufe der Gro- 
ßen Griechischen Kolonisation bekannt. Daher schrieb Eratosthenes: 


Außerdem hätten die Griechen bei der Benennung der drei Kontinente nicht die Oikou- 
mene, sondern nur ihr eigenes Land und das gegenüberliegende Karien im Auge gehabt, 
auf dem heutzutage die Ioner und ihre Nachbarn wohnen. Erst als sie im Laufe der Zeit 
weiter voran kamen und immer mehr Länder bekannt wurden, hätten sie der Einteilung 
Sinn gegeben (Strabon 1. 4. 7).? 


Bei Homer ist der westlichste Punkt der Fluss Acheloos in Aitolien (//. 21. 194), 
im Südwesten die Kleine Syrte in Nordafrika (Og. 9. 83-104); aller Wahrschein- 
lichkeit nach kannte er Sizilien noch nicht.?? In ‘Libyen’ ist für ihn nur die Kyrenaika 
(Od. 4. 85) bekannt, in Ägypten der Nil und Theben, und südlich davon nennt er 
die Aithiopien und die Pygmäen. Die Ägäis erstreckt sich in seinen Epen von Thra- 
kien bis nach Ikaria.?! 

Was die westlichen Teile des Mittelmeeres betrifft, wurden sie nach der antiken 
Tradition zuerst von den Helden des Trojanischen Krieges entdeckt und wahrge- 
nommen, die aus verschiedenen Gründen nicht mehr nach Hause zurückkehren 
konnten, sondern in weit entfernte Länder verschlagen wurden. Die ersten archäo- 
logisch datierbaren Spuren vom Aufenthalt ägäischer Griechen auf Sizilien und in 
Süditalien gehören erst in die zweite Hälfte des 8. Jh. v. Chr.”” Diese Zeugnisse 
bestätigen, dass das westliche Mittelmeer ‘hinter’ Sizilien den Griechen erst spät 
bekannt wurde. 

Vom Nordosten der Oikoumene weiß Homer nichts zu erzählen. Ihm ist unbe- 
kannt, was hinter Thrakien und der Einmündung des Schwarzen Meeres in den 


1? Strabon selbst erzählt, dass die Griechen in Homers Zeit die Namen von Asien und Europa 
noch gar nicht kannten und die Oikumene noch nicht auf drei Teile aufgeteilt wurde wie zu seiner 
Zeit (12. 3. 27). 

20 Ausführlicher s. Gisinger 1924, 534-36; Hyde 1947, 74-75, 79; Ditmar 1973, 11-12; Finley 
1979, 37; Ballabriga 1986, 59-60; Andreev 1990, 22; Dickie 1995, 29-56; Ballabriga 1998. 

2! Hyde 1947, 74-75. 

22 S. in Tsetskhladze 2006, 173, 203, 256. 
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Bosporus liegt.? Im Nordwesten galten die Inseln Ithaka und Scheria als am ferns- 
ten gelegen. Beim Odyssee-Dichter ist die Insel Ithaka, die sich fast beim Eingang 
der Straße von Otranto befindet, im äußersten Westen gelegen? (Od. 9. 23-25): 


Ithaka liegt in der See am hóchsten hinauf an die Feste, 
Gegen den Nord; die andern sind óstlich und südlich entfernet. 


In der genannten Weise war der geographische Horizont der Griechen damals 
beschränkt (s. Abb. 1). 

Betrachten wir jetzt, wie sich in dieses Weltbild die Vorstellung über den Oke- 
anos mischte und in welcher Wechselbeziehung mit ihm das den homerischen Grie- 
chen bekannte Mittelmeer stand. 

Seit Homer stellten sich die Griechen die Oikoumene als eine auf allen Seiten 
von einem einzigen Weltmeer, Okeanos, umgebene Erde vor, der als riesiger Fluß 
(‘Strom’) wahrgenommen wurde.” So ist in der ‘Ilias’ die ganze Erde vom Okeanos 
im Westen und Osten, im Süden und Norden umgegeben. Davon zeugen viele 
Stellen bei Homer (s. M. 1. 422-424; 5. 6; 7. 421-423; 14. 201; 246 und 302; 18. 
489 und 607; Od. 11. 639; 12. 1).°° Der berühmte Schild des Achilleus, der im 
18. Buch der ‘Ilias’ beschrieben wird und die ganze Welt darstellen soll, zeichnet 
eine Erde, die vom Fluss-Okeanos umgegeben ist.” Hesiod spricht ebenfalls über 
die kreisfórmige Strömung des Okeanos.?? Den Okeanos als ‘einen Fluss, der um 
die Erde läuft’, erwähnt sogar Aristoteles.” Die ganze antike Literatur war sich einig 
in dieser Ansicht über das Verhältnis von Festland und Ozean.*° 

Es ist statthaft, von einer mythologisch-kosmologischen Beziehung des Okeanos 
zu ‘Unserem’ Meer (dem Mittelmeer) zu sprechen. Der mythologische Sinn zeigt 
sich insbesondere darin, dass nach Homer alle Flüsse der Oikoumene — ebenso wie 


23 Vgl. Ivantchik 2005, 67-109; 2008, 111. 
24 Vgl. die Bemerkung von J. Chadwick, dass Homer sich die Geographie des westlichen Grie- 
chenlands und sogar die Lage von Ithaka schlecht vorgestellt hat (Chadwick 1976, 186). 
?5 Siehe darüber Lesky 1947, 58-87; Elnitskii 1961, 9. 
26 Eine Diskussion darüber und Argumente dafür, dass Homer sich die Erde umgeben vom Oke- 
anos vorgestellt hat, bringt Strabon (1. 1. 3, 7-8). 
27 Tl. 18. 606-607: 
Auch die Gewalt des Stromes Okeanos (ror«uoilo uéya odevos "Oxsavoio) bildet er ringsum 
Strömend am äußersten Rand des schönvollendeten Schildes. 
28 Theog. 776; vgl. in dem hesiodischen ‘Schild des Herakles’, 314-315: 
Ringsher floß um den Rand der Okeanos, der, wie geschwollen, 
Ganz den künstlichen Schild umflutete... (Übersetzung von J.H. Voss). 
Vgl. auch Orphic. Hymn. 84. 
7 Meteor. 347a 5-7. 
30 So dachten Platon, Eratosthenes, Pytheas, Crates von Mallos, Poseidonios, Strabon, Mela, Pli- 
nius, Ptolemaeus, um nur die bekanntesten Autoren zu nennen (siehe auch Olshausen 1999, 171). 
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auch die Meere, Quellen und großen Brunnen — Söhne des Okeanos waren und in 
ihm ihre Quellen hatten.*' Alle Ausgänge aus dem Mittelmeer mündeten in den 
Okeanos (Il. 20. 7).? Der Okeanos unterscheidet sich merklich von den ‘inneren’ 
Meeren (0&A266« oder xóvcoc). Er schließt sie allesamt ein. 

Ich ziehe ein Zwischenfazit. Obwohl die Beschränktheit des geographischen 
Gesichtskreises der frühen Griechen und das Umringtsein der Erde vom Ozean gut 
dokumentiert sind, hat bisher kaum jemand die logischen Konsequenzen daraus 
gezogen: man muss die Meerengen als die Grenzen der Ozkoumene begreifen, die 
die Ausgänge in den Äußeren Ozean bilden. Das sind der Bosporus (zusammen mit 
Hellespont und Propontis führt er zu dem damals noch unbekannten Schwarzen 
Meer), die Straße von Messina (sie führt zwischen Sizilien und Italien zum damals 
noch unbekannten westlichen Teil des Mittelmeeres), die Straße von Sizilien (sie 
befindet sich zwischen Sizilien und Nordafrika) und die Straße von Otranto (sie 
grenzt das Adriatische Meer vom lonischen Meer ab). 

Das Verhältnis von Oikoumene und Okeanos sieht in diesem Fall so aus (Abb. 2). 

Dieses Bild mag ein bisschen ungewóhnlich erscheinen. Zu meiner Freude habe 
ich jedoch einige Rekonstruktionen des homerischen Weltbildes gefunden, die der 
unsrigen nahe stehen. 

Warnecke hat in seinem vor kurzem erschienenen Buch eine interessante Karte 
zum geographischen Horizont der Odyssee’? veröffentlicht (Abb. 3). Auf ihr sind, 
wie bei uns, die Umrisse der Meerengen offen bzw. ungeschlossen dargestellt. Nur 
ist hier der letzte logische Schritt noch nicht gemacht — nämlich durch sie das Mit- 
telmeer mit dem Okeanos zu verbinden. 

Unserer Karte am nächsten steht ‘Das Homerische Weltbild’, erstellt von Wil- 
helm Dorpfeld;* hier führen alle Golfe, außer der Straße von Otranto, unmittelbar 
in den Okeanos. Italien bleibt bei Dórpfeld eine Halbinsel und keine Insel (wie auf 
unserer Karte und der Karte von Warnecke), weil die Straße von Otranto nicht als 
eine Meerenge, die in den Okeanos führt, verstanden wurde (Abb. 4). 


?! Vgl. Homer Il. 21. 195-197: 
Noch des Okeanos Kraft, des tiefhinstrómenden Herrschers: 
Welchem doch alle Stróm', und alle Fluten des Meeres, 
Alle Quellen der Erd’, und sprudelnde Brunnen entfließen. 
Siehe auch Hesiod Theog. 337: “Tethys aber gebar dem Okeanos wirbelnde Flüsse’, unter denen die 
27 bekanntesten Flüsse gemeint sind (Nil, Eridan, Hister, Phasis und andere); so auch Sophocl. 
Frg. 270). Über die Gewässer in ihren verschiedenen Gestalten s. Rudhardt 1971. 
32 Delage 1930, 196: ‘En faisant de l'Istros un bras de l'Océan, le poète nous ramène subitement 
a la vieille théorie d'Homére, d'Hésiode et d'Hécatée, d’apres laquelle tous les grands fleuves, comme 
le Phasis, le Nil et le Tanais, viennent de l'Océan qui entoure la terre’. 
3 Warnecke 2008, 324. 
34 Dórpfeld und Rüter 1925. 
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Abb. 1: Der geographische Gesichtskreis der Abb. 2: Rekonstruktion des archaischen 
homerischen Griechen. Weltbildes der Griechen. 


Italien 


d 


Phéni- 
zien 


HOMERISCHE WELTBILD 
Abb. 3: Geographischer Horizont des Autors Abb. 4: Das homerische Weltbild 
der Odyssee (nach Warnecke 2008, 324). (nach Dörpfeld and Rüter 1925). 


Dabei ist die ganze Reise des Odysseus in beiden Rekonstruktionen im westli- 
chen Mittelmeer unterbracht, nur Kirkes Insel und die Laistrygonen sind von Dór- 
pfeld im Süden Afrikas (!) lokalisiert. 

Die Feststellung jener einfachen und offensichtlichen Tatsache, dass die oben 
genannten Meerengen das Mittelmeer mit dem Okeanos verbinden,? führt nun zu 


35 Siehe auch Warnecke 1999, 331: ‘Das mythische Weltbild führte auch zur antiken Vorstellung, 
dass die nórdlichen Rand-Meere des Mittelmeeres, die Adria und vor allem das Schwarze Meer, mit 
dem nördlichen Segment des Okeanos schiffbar verbunden seien’. 
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einigen wichtigen Schlussfolgerungen kosmologischer, geographischer und mytho- 
logischer Art. Darüber soll im Folgenden die Rede sein. 

Die Vorstellung über eine Meerenge, die in den Okeanos führt, zeigt sich beson- 
ders klar in Bezug auf das Schwarze Meer (oder Pontisches Meer oder Pontos Euxei- 
nos). So schreibt Strabon (1. 2. 10): ‘Die Leute damals stellten sich das Pontische 
Meer schlichtweg als zweiten Okeanos vor und stellten sich die dorthin Schiffenden 
gleich weit entfernt vor wie die, die weit über die Säulen hinaus vordrangen.’ 

Es existiert noch ein weiteres Zeugnis, dass das Schwarze Meer ursprünglich als 
ein Teil des Okeanos angesehen wurde, sodass man die Nordsee auf einer Wasser- 
straße aus dem Schwarzen Meer erreichen konnte. Ich erinnere an die uralte Tra- 
dition, laut der die Maiotis (das Asowsche Meer) als ein Teil des Äußeren (in diesem 
Fall: nördlichen) Okeanos wahrgenommen wurde.?° Erst im Zuge der Großen 
Griechischen Kolonisation wurde klar, dass das Schwarze Meer ein Binnenmeer ist, 
das keine Verbindung mit dem Okeanos hat. Dessen ungeachtet hörten die Versu- 
che, es doch mit dem Okeanos ‘zu verbinden’, während der ganzen Antike nicht 
auf. Davon zeugt beispielsweise die Translation des Namens Bosporus Thracicus auf 
die Straße von Kertsch (den Bosporus Cimmericus): die Meerenge, die unser Meer 
mit dem Äußeren Okeanos verbinden sollte, wurde ‘hinter’ das Schwarze Meer 
verschoben. Ihre Funktion — die Grenze zwischen unserer Welt und dem Jenseits 
zu sein — wurde auf den anderen Bosporos übertragen, dessen Name mit den Kim- 
meriern verbunden war, und wo, wie wir gesehen haben, der Eingang in den Hades 
lokalisiert wurde. 

Im Periplus des Erythräischen Meeres (Mitte des 1. Jh. nach Chr.) wird behaupet, 
dass ‘neben dem Kaspischen Meer die Maiotis liegt, die sich mit ihm (dem Kaspi- 
schen Meer) in den Okeanos ergiefst (64: 7, rapaxeıntvn Aiuvy Mauörıg eis tov 
axégavoy suvavactouovca). Maximos von Tyros meint offenbar, dass der nórdliche 
Okeanos mit dem Schwarzen Meer verbunden ist, wenn er bemerkt: *... aus dem 
Okeanos fließt die Maiotis, aus der Maiotis der Pontos, aus dem Pontos der Helle- 
spont und aus dem Hellespont unser Meer...?/ Martianus Capella schreibt im 
5. Jh. nach Chr. über die Maiotis als den Golf des Nordozeans.?? Nach einer Notiz 
des Plinius des Älteren meinten ebenfalls viele, die Maiotis sei der Golf des Nordo- 


zeans.?? 


3° Vgl. Burr 1932, 37-38: “Einige hielten sie (sc. Maeotis) sogar wie das Hyrkanische Meer für 
einen Busen des nórdlichen Okeanos'. Eine ausführliche Analyse dieser Vorstellung s. Podossinov 
2008, 118-20. 

57 Dissert. 26. 3: ...8£ "Oxenvod f, Mouóte, dog èx tis Mauwrıdog 6 Ióvczoc, óc èx tod Ilövrou 6 
“Edanjonovtos, ao 2% Ernonóvrov 1, [èvtòc] 043:xoca.. 

38 De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii 6. 619: Palus vero Maeotica eiusdem sinus habetur Oceani. 

3 Plinius NH 2. 168: ...ea (sc. palus Maeotica) illius oceani sinus est, ut multos adverto credidisse. 
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Der Ausgang in den Äußeren Okeanos bedeutete für die Griechen der archai- 
schen Zeit auch Ausgang ins Jenseits, weil man gerade dort, auf jener anderen Seite 
des Okeanos, traditionell das Reich der Toten lokalisierte.^? Es hat den Anschein, 
dass die antiken Meerengen ursprünglich ein Symbol des Übergangs waren, d. h. 
von ‘unserer’, mittelländischen, zivilisierten Welt in eine ‘fremde’, phantastische, 
jenseitige und barbarische Welt; sie wurden als Grenzen zwischen dem Leben und 
dem Tod wahrgenommen. 

Nicht von ungefähr finden sich gerade hier, an den Grenzen ‘unserer Welt’, d. h. 
an den Meerengen, sowohl verschiedene chthonische Ungeheuer, die mit dem 
Hades verbunden sind, als auch die Inseln der Glückseligen und andere Elemente 
des Jenseits verortet. 

Es ist interessant zu beobachten, dass die Grenzen der Erde und die dort befind- 
lichen jenseitigen Reiche und Phänomene in der archaischen Zeit nahe an den 
Gebieten der mutterländischen und kleinasiatischen Griechen — meistens an den 
gleichsam ‘um die Ecke liegenden’ Meerengen — untergebracht wurden. 

Um nochmals auf den Raum der östlichen Meerengen und des Schwarzen Mee- 
res zurückzukommen: bis zur Erschließung dieser Region durch griechische Kolo- 
nisten wurde der Eingang auch als Ausgang in das Jenseits wahrgenommen.*! Damit 
stimmt die Lokalisierung von unheilvollen, schrecklichen und phantastischen Din- 
gen am und im Schwarzen Meer überein. 

Zu ihnen zählen die sich bewegenden Felsen namens Plankten (oder Symplega- 
den oder Kyaneen), die den Ausgang in den Okeanos markieren; das Land der am 
Ufer des Okeanos lebenden Kimmerier, wo die Sonne niemals scheint und wo 
Odysseus den Eingang in den Hades gefunden hat; die Insel Leuka (eigentlich die 
Insel der Glückseligen), wo Achilleus — der Herrscher der Toten — nach seinem Tod 
lebt; Taurika (die heutige Krim), wo der Aufenthaltsort der von Agamemnon geop- 
ferten Iphigenie war (Iphigenie erhielt wie Achilleus die Unsterblichkeit und wurde 
in Hekate verwandelt — die Góttin des Todes, die mit der Totenwelt eng verbunden 
war); schließlich die Höhlen und der Fluss Acheron (in der Region von Herakleia 
Pontika), wo ebenfalls eine Verbindung zwischen dieser Welt und dem Hades 


4 Die Griechen hatten einige parallele Vorstellungen über die Frage, wo das Totenreich sich 
befand; eine davon lokalisierte es im Okeanos oder auf einer Insel inmitten des Okeanos (ausführlicher 
siehe darüber: Radermacher 1903, 149; Berger 1904, 16-17; Lesky 1947, 70-73; Ballabriga 1986, 
passim). 

^! Vgl. Vassileva 1998. Eustathius in seinen Scholien zu Odyssee (1. 4) sagt, dass 'ankommen aus 
dem riesigen Pontus (x «o9 xo3209 Ilövrov) ankommen aus dem Tod bedeutet. 

?2 Vgl. die Bemerkung von Apollodoros über die Verbindung der Taurischen Region mit dem 
Hades (£p. 6. 26): "Tauri waren ein skythischer Stamm, bei dem es ein Brauch war die Fremden zu 
tóten und ihre Leichen in ein heiliges Feuer zu werfen. Dieses Feuer brannte an einem heiligen Ort, 
indem es aus dem Hades durch einen Fels hindurch nach oben drang.’ 
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bestand und aus dem Herakles den Wächter der Unterwelt, den dreiköpfigen Hund 
Kerberos, herausgezogen hat. Im Schwarzmeergebiet brachten die alten Griechen 
auch solche 'Realien' unter, wie die Kaukasischen Felsen, an denen Zeus den Pro- 
metheus fesselte, das transozeanische Reich des Aietes, wo der Drachen das goldene 
Vlies bewachte, und andere Wunder.“ Zu erwähnen ist auch, dass der griechische 
Name des Schwarzen Meeres — Pontos Euxeinos (Gastfreundliches Meer’) — biswei- 
len im Sinne von 'gastfreundliches Meer des Totenreiches’ interpretiert wurde. 
In der Straße von Messina? lokalisierten die antiken Autoren die furchtbaren Unge- 
heuer Skylla und Charybdis ó sowie die Sirenen; diese waren Dämonen des Todes, die 
zum Jenseits gehörten und den Übergang dahin markierten. Außerdem siedelten die 
antike Mythographen hier chthonische Wesen wie Typhon^ und die Kyklopen an. 
Die Straße von Sizilien in Richtung Nordafrika weist viele Mythologeme auf, 
die sie mit der Welt der Toten verbinden. Insbesondere brachte man dort, im Raum 
des Tritonsees (in Südtunesien) und der Kleinen und Großen Syrte, die für die 
Seeleute gefahrvolle Gewässer waren, chthonische Wesen unter — etwa die Phorki- 
aden, mit denen Perseus kümpfte. Dort finden sich die Orte, wohin die Argonauten 
zu Beginn ihrer Fahrt vom Wind abgetrieben wurden und wo sie, auf einer Sand- 
bank des Tritonsees gestrandet, vom Meergott Triton gerettet wurden (Herodot 4. 
179); dorthin kamen auch die Argonauten, nach einer mythologischen Variante, 
nach ihrer Okeanosfahrt vom Kaukasus über den Süden Libyens ins Mittelmeer 
zurück.* Nicht zufällig hat später Diodor den Tritonsee aus Südtunesien weit nach 
Westafrika an den Okeanos verlegt, wo sich die Gärten von Hesperiden befinden 


^ Die Reise zum goldenen Vlies wird von einigen Forscher als Reise ins Totenreich betrachtet; 
dabei soll das Land Aia als Variante des Elysiums und ihr Kónig Aietes als Totengott verstanden 
werden (Lesky 1949; Ivantchik 2008, 106). 

“4 So meinte schon O.Gruppe, dass ‘...der griechische Name Pontos Euxeinos vielleicht einer 
Hadesbezeichnung entlehnt ist...” (Gruppe 1906, I, 389; siehe auch Tolstoj 1918, 153; Ivantchik 
2005, 81); vgl. das Bedenken von S.R. Tohtasjev, dass der Name Euxeinos Euphemismus des früheren 
Axeinos sein soll und deshalb nicht schrecklicher als die erste Bezeichnung sein kann (Tohtasjev 2008, 
199). 

^ Die antike Tradition der Darestellung der Strafe von Messina wurde von F. Prontera unter- 
sucht (Prontera 1987). 

46 Vg]. Radermacher 1903, 73: ‘Ein Eingang in das Totenreich des Meeres ist die Charybdis’; aber 
auch Skylla gehört zu den Dämonen der Unterwelt (Ibidem, 74). Bemerkenswert ist, dass die Symbole 
des Jenseits, nachdem das westliche Mittelmeer und Gibraltar bekannt wurden, von der Straße von 
Messina nach Gibraltar übersiedelt wurden, s. Strabon 3. 5 5: ‘Es gibt auch solche Autoren, die hier- 
her (i.e. zu Gibraltar) Plankten und Symplegaden verlegen...’ 

^' Siehe Apollodoros (1. 6. 3) über den Kampf des Zeus gegen Typhon: 'Als Typhon über das 
Sizilische Meer fliehen wollte, hat Zeus auf ihn den Berg Ätna (das ist ein riesiger Berg) geworfen, 
und von diesem Berg reißen sich bis heute, wie man sagt, die Feuerzungen wegen der hingeworfenen 
Blitze los.’ 

48 Siehe ausführlicher: Ballabriga 1986, 245-47. 
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sollten (3. 53); dies zeugt von einer ursprünglichen Lokalisation der jenseitigen 
‘Realien’ von Gibraltar im Gebiet der Straße von Sizilien. 

Die Straße von Gibraltar, die viel später entdeckt wurde, war ebenfalls von 
Monstern dicht besiedelt: dort lebten der Höllenhund Orthos, der dreiköpfige 
Geryones, Echidna, die Hesperiden, Atlas, die Gorgonen, unter ihnen Medusa, die, 
nach Hesiod, ‘hinter dem berühmten Okeanos im Reich der Nacht’ lebte (Hesiod. 
Theog. 274-276), und andere mythologische Wesen. Es ist interessant zu schen, 
dass den Namen Atlas ursprünglich ein Bergmassiv auf der Peloponnesos trug, das 
später Kyllene hieß.” 

Was die Straße von Otranto betrifft, die zur Adria führt, so wurde auch sie, 
wahrscheinlich, als der Ausgang in den Ozean und als Durchgang in das Reich der 
Toten betrachtet.?? Ich habe schon bemerkt, dass die Inseln Ithaka und Scheria 
(Korkyra), die sich nahe der Straße von Otranto befanden, von Homer in den 
äußersten Westen gelegt wurden. 

Etwas nördlich der Insel Ithaka am Ausgang des adriatischen Meeres befindet 
sich die Insel Leukas, die deswegen berühmt war, weil man von ihren Felsen Men- 
schen (offenbar als Opfer für das Meer) herabstürzte oder weil dort Menschen 
freiwillig ihrem Leben ein Ende setzen wollten (wie Sappho). Es ist überliefert, dass 
die Inseln mit dem Namen Leukas, wie die eben genannte Insel oder eine gleich- 
namige Insel im Schwarzen Meer, als Eingänge ins Jenseits betrachtet wurden.”! 

Homer beschreibt in seiner Odyssee (24. 11-3), wie die Freier der Penelope ihre 
letzte Reise in den Hades antreten: in Begleitung des Hermes fliegen sie aus Ithaka 
in die Unterwelt ‘an den Strömungen des Okeanos und dem Leukadischen Felsen’ 
entlang.? Wenn dies der westlichste Punkt ist, der den Griechen bekannt war,?? 
ergibt sich daraus, dass die Adria leicht als ein Golf des Okeanos und als ein Eingang 


4 Lesky 1947, 77. 

50 Vgl. Carry and Warnington 1966, 50 über die Unbekanntheit der Adria bei den Griechen bis 
zu den Entdeckungen der Phokäer nach 600 v. Chr., wie Herodot in 1. 163 berichtet. 

>! Siehe Beispiele solcher Benennung in Bürchner 1925. 

?? Wie H.-G. Nesselrath bemerkt, ist es schwer, sich beim Lesen dieser homerischen Stelle nicht 
an Leukas in der Adria zu erinnern (Nesselrath 2005, 154). Ebenfalls in die Adria setzen Leukas 
Gisinger 1924, 535; Ballabriga 1986, 54-6; Bichler and Sieberer 1996, 140; Ogden 2001, 44 und 
andere. Diese Einstellung wurde von J.D. Morgan kritisiert, die vorschlägt, Leukas mit Gibralter zu 
identifizieren (Morgan 1985, 229-31). A.I. Ivanchik (2005, 76), wie auch D.A. Machinskij und 
V.T. Musbahova (2009, 342-344) glauben, es sei die pontische Leuke gemeint (vgl. schon Lesky 
1949, 31). Interessant ist, dass alle Forscher, ungeachtet der Differenzen in der Lokalisation von 
Leukas, diese Insel bei einem der drei ‘Ausgänge’ in den Ozean lokalisieren. 

5 Herodot berichtet, dass die Einwohner von Leukas den Hellenen zu Hilfe gegen die Perser 'von 
den äußersten Grenzen in den Kampf gezogen sind (ot && éoyaréwy yopéov éotextetovto)’ (8. 47). 
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ins unterirdische Reich des Hades wahrgenommen werden konnte; die Insel Leukas 
markierte dabei die Nähe zum Hades.?* 

Zu diesem Komplex von Vorstellungen über eine okeanische und jenseitige Adria 
gehört auch die Charakterisierung, die Apollonios von Rhodos dem entferntesten Teil 
des Adriatischen Meeres beigelegt hat, nämlich: ‘Kronisches Meer’ (Kpovin 4c — 4. 
508; 548).°° Dieser Name ist eng mit der Vorstellung über das Jenseits verbunden, 
in dem Kronos herrscht.” Aischylos nennt im Gefesselten Prometheus (837) die Adria 
‘den großen Golf der Rhea (uéyav xóxzov 'Péxc), was uns ebenfalls auf das Toten- 
reich verweist, wo das Ehepaar Rhea und Kronos regieren.?’ In diesem Zusammen- 
hang ist weiter bemerkenswert, dass nach Ansicht von Forschern die frühen Griechen 
Italien nicht als ein Teil des Festlandes und nicht als die riesige Halbinsel, sondern als 
unbestimmbaren Archipel wahrgenommen haben, der im äußersten Westen der 
Oikoumene gelegen ist.’ Dies alles wird auch zur Entwicklung der Vorstellungen über 
die Möglichkeit von Seefahrten in den Okeanos und über die Ausgänge aus der Adria 
und dem Tyrrhenischen Meer in den Okeanos beigetragen haben. 

Es lässt sich also vermuten, dass das Adriatische Meer in früher Zeit als der Weg 
ins jenseitige Reich betrachtet wurde, und folglich auch in den Okeanos. 

Bezüglich der von uns vermuteten Verbindung zwischen dem Adriatischen Meer 
und dem Äußeren Okeanos ist auf die antike Ansicht hinzuweisen, dass das Adria- 
tische Meer mit dem Schwarzen verbunden wurde und dass zwischen diesen Meeren 
so etwas wie ein Kanal existierte.” Strabon (1. 3. 15) schreibt in einer Diskussion 
über die Anhebung des Meerespiegels dem Hipparch die Behauptung zu, ‘dass 
notwendigerweise auch ganz Libyen und der größte Teil Europas und Asiens früher 
(von Wasser) bedeckt gewesen’ und ‘dass an einigen Stellen auch das Schwarze Meer 
mit der Adria zusammengeflossen sei’. Richtig merkt Warnecke dazu an: ‘Das 
mythische Weltbild führte auch zur antiken Vorstellung, dass die nórdlichen 


54 Vel. Ballabriga 1986, 54: ‘Faisant partie des confines du monde grec archaïque, au delà de 
l'Achéloos, Leucade a trés bien pu passer pour un cap limite, une frontière entre le monde des vivants 
et celui des morts, dans un imaginaire cosmologique relativement original vers la fin des Ages Somb- 
res et le début du Haut Archaisme (IXe-VIIIe s.a.C.).’ 

? E. Delage findet, dass ‘l’appelation “mer de Cronos” est curieuse’, und nennt sie archaisch 
(Delage 1930, 210). 

5° Elnitskii 1961, 25. Vgl. Plut. De facie in orbe lunae, 941a, wo das Meer nordwestlich von Bri- 
tannien Kronisches Meer heißt (Kpöviov z&yoc). Dionysius Periegetes (32) und Plinius der Ältere 
(NH 4. 104) nennen so den nördlichen Okeanos. 

7 So schon bei Pindar (Ol. 2, 70-72 und 77-78) in der Beschreibung der Insel der Glückseligen. 

58 Siehe z.B. Völcker 1830, 126: ‘Das Adriatische Meer wurde erst später den Griechen bekannt... 
Italien erscheint dadurch als Insel!’; vgl. auch den Kommentar von M.L. West (1966, 435); Ballabriga 
1986, 113. 

?? Vgl. Theopompos FGrHist 115 F 130 Jacoby = Ps.-Scymnos 369-371; s. auch Ps.-Scymnos 
380-381 über die Nähe der beiden Meere zueinander. Vgl. Herrmann 1926, 18; Elnitskii 1961, 21. 
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Rand-Meere des Mittelmeeres, die Adria und vor allem das Schwarze Meer, mit 
60 


dem nördlichen Segment des Okeanos schiffbar verbunden seien.’ 

Es wurde auch angenommen, dass es zwischen der Adria und dem Pontus einen 
Berg gibt (Haimos), von dem aus man beide Meere sehen kann.°! Über die Donau, 
die das Schwarze und Adriatische Meere verbindet, wird noch spáter die Rede gehen. 

Erinnert sei auch daran, dass in der frühen griechischen Vorstellung die großen 
Grenzflüsse — der ägyptische Nil, der skythische Tanais (Don) und der kolchische 
Phasis (Rioni) — als Ströme gedacht wurde, die ihren Ursprung im Okeanos haben. 
Inspiriert wurde dies von dem kosmologischen Modell, der die Erde als eine vom 
Okeanos umflossene Insel beschreibt. Viele antike Geographen waren der Ansicht, 
dass der Nil und der Tanais die drei Kontinente Europa, Asien und Libyen zu 
echten Inseln machten, so dass sie von Meer zu Meer fliefjen.9? 

Das Verständnis dafür, dass sowohl die Meerengen als auch einige Flüsse als 
Durchgänge in den Okeanos wahrgenommen wurden, hat große Bedeutung für die 
Interpretation vieler Texte, die die Wanderungen der altgriechischen Helden beschrei- 
ben, wie die des Odysseus, der Argonauten, des Herakles und einiger anderer. 

Aus unserer Kartenrekonstruktion ist zu ersehen, dass der Ausgang in den Oke- 
anos durch den Bosporus unweit dem Eingang aus dem Okeanos in die Adria ist 
und dass sich dadurch der kühne Übergang des Odysseus und der Argonauten aus 
dem nordöstlichen Teil der Oikoumene (des Schwarzen Meeres) in den westlichen 


60 Warnecke 1999, 333. 

61 Vgl. Theopompos 115 F 129 Jacoby (= Strabon 7. 5. 9); Ps.-Aristoteles Mirab. Ausc. 104; 
Livius 40. 21; Polybios 24. 4 (= Strabon 7. 5. 1: ‘Beim Schwarzen Meer liegt das Haimos-Gebirge, 
das größte und höchste der dortigen Gebirge, das Thrakien ungefähr mittendurch teilt (von seiner 
Spitze soll man nach Polybios die beiden Meere sehen können...)’ (Radt). Auch Titus Livius unter- 
streicht die Verbreitung dieser Meinung in der Antike: vor dem Krieg mit den Rómern ist Philippus 
von Mazedonien auf den Berg Haemus gestiegen, quia volgatae opinioni crediderat Pontum simul et 
Hadriaticum mare et Histrum amnem et Alpes conspici posse (&0. 21. 2). 

9? Vgl. über den Nil Herodot 2. 28: ‘eine Hälfte des Wassers fließt nordwärts nach Ägypten, die 
andere nach Aithiopien südwärts’ (Übersetzung Herodots hier und überall weiter von J. Feix); über 
den Phasis: Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. Arg. 4. 259: “Hekataios von Milet [sagt], dass sie (die Argonau- 
ten) vom Phasis in den Okeanos gekommen sind, dann von dort in den Nil und von dort in Unser 
Meer ('Exavoiog è 6 MuMjotoc Agyer èx tod D&oiBoc drerdeiv eis tov òxeavóv, elta exeiev cic xov 
Neinov, ö0ev cic thy Huetépav 063x002») . Das bedeutet, dass man aus den Gewässern des Mittellán- 
dischen und Schwarzen Meeren in den Okeanos gelangen konnte und vice versa. Ausführlicher über 
diese Idee s. Lesky 1947, 58-87; Lasserre 1979, 267-70; Romm 1992, 12-26. 

85 Siehe z.B. Strabon 1. 4. 7; Ael. Aristid. Aegypt. 2. 472 (Dindorf): xoi ovt 6 x6Xxoc otcoc Á 
xaO * uc aer, 0docezo,, T, oy Les Stya Thv rv rpooraßodoa thy Mary Alvy xal tov Oreo adT 7S 
notauòv Tavaıv, xod mor? vijcov tò «uiua Exkrepov TH nina Oararrn...; Theopomp. apud Aelian. 
Var. hist. 3. 18: cii» uà» Eòpónyy xod thy " Acto xal thy AvBony voou elvat, &c mepıppeiv wÜxAq Tov 
òxeavóv...; s. auch Berger 1903, 92-93. Herodot (2. 21) betrachtet als falsch die Behauptung, ‘der 
Nil stróme aus dem Ozean und bewirke dies (sc. Überschwemmungen), und der Ozean fließe um die 
ganze Welt. 
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Teil (die Adria und das Tyrrhenische Meer)“ erklären lässt; oder der aus dem 
Schwarzen Meer durch den Indischen Ozean zu den Quellen des Nils (wie bei 
Argonauten), oder der aus dem westlichen Teil des Ozeans in den nördlichen (wie 
bei Herakles), d. h. mit der Hilfe von Fahrten auf dem Okeanos. Bei Homer heißt 
der Okeanos oft einfach ‘der Fluss’. Daher konnte die Reise auch sehr schnell 
vonstatten gehen. Die antiken Helden, die wie Odysseus ins Totenreich gelangten, 
durchfuhren oft Meerengen, die mit ‘teuflischen’ Elementen versehen waren: etwa 
die "Zusammenlaufenden Felsen’ (Plankten oder Symplegaden) im Bosporos und 
Skylla und Charybis in der Straße von Messina. 


Die Irrfahrt des Odysseus 

Wir haben bereits gesehen, dass die Reise des Odysseus zu den Laistrygonen, der 
Insel von Kirke und dem Hades zuerst im Nordozean stattfand. Dann aber taucht 
der Ithaker unerwartet im Westlichen Mittelmeer auf, wo die ‘östliche’ Insel der 
Kirke verortet wird. 

Schon in der Antike wurde das Problem der Okeanosfahrt des Odysseus diskutiert. 
Wie konnte man diese abrupten geographischen Übergänge erklären? So polemisierte, 
laut Strabon (1. 2. 37), Apollodoros von Athen (ein Grammatiker in der Mitte des 
2. Jht. vor Chr.) gegen den Dichter Kallimachos (der ein Jahrhundert früher lebte), 
‘dass er, obwohl er Philologe sei, entgegen der homerischen Konzeption und dem 
Exokeanismos der Orte, bei denen er die Irrfahrt angibt, Gaudos und Korkyra [in der 
Adria — A.P.] nennt.’ Krates von Mallos behauptete dagegen, dass Odysseus wirklich 
außerhalb des Mittelmeers herumirrte und dass die Reise durch den Okeanos führte.” 

Gerade die Seefahrt durch den Okeanos (££wxeavionös) und die Zugänge in ihn 
durch die Meerengen aus dem ‘inneren’ Meer ermöglichen es, den unerwarteten Zick- 
zack-Kurs der Reise des Odysseus zu erklären. Und das sollte sowohl für Homer 
selbst,°® als auch für seine Zuhörer verständlich sein. Zutreffend hat Uvo Hölscher 
dies unterstriechen: “Es wäre absurd anzunehmen, dass die homerischen Zuhörer die 
geographischen Verhältnisse, die die Erzählung impliziert, nicht realisieren sollten.’° 


64 Vgl. die pessimistische Äusserung von A. Lesky über die Unmöglichkeit, einen so raschen 
Ortswechsel vom entferntesten Osten zum entfertesten Westen zu verstehen (Lesky 1949, 61: ‘Hier 
scheitert der Versuch, die Irrfahrten als ein geographisch-rationales Kontinuum zu fassen’). 

65 J], 14. 245; 18. 607; Od. 11. 639; 12. 1. 

96 Über die Fahrt des Odysseus s. auch Frame 1978, 34—80. 

87 Crates frg. 30 und 34a Mette; vgl. Romm 1992, 188. 

68 Vgl. Bunbury 1879, 59: ‘... to explain how he got back again into the Mediterranian, a diffi- 
culty that evidently never presented itself to the mind of the poet’. 

6 Hölscher 1988, 144, 
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Auch wenn ich hier über die Okeanos-Fahrten des Odysseus und anderer Helden 
spreche, betrachte ich doch mit großer Skepsis die Ansicht, dass Odysseus über den 
realen Ozean (Atlanik) bis Amerika oder sogar noch weiter — um die ganze Welt 
reiste. Das verwegenste Beispiel einer solchen Interpretation ist das Buch von Chris- 
tina Pellech:/? Odysseus habe die Insel der Kirke in der Ostsee gefunden; von dort 
habe er seine Fahrt in den Hades gemacht, dessen Eingang sich in Nordamerika 
befand; die Laistrygonen seien in Norwegen zu Hause; das folgende Abenteuer mit 
den Sirenen habe Odysseus an der Küste Brasiliens auf dem Weg zur Magellan- 
straße erlebt (letztere seien die Plankten); im Pazifischen Ozean in Polynesien hät- 
ten dann Skylla und Charybdis, die Insel Trinakia und die übrigen Abenteuer auf 
ihn gewartet, bis er endlich via Rotes Meer heimgekehrt sei (Abb. 5). 

Ich habe schon erwähnt, dass einige Forscher das Laistrygonenland, in dem die 
geographischen Paradoxe beginnen, 'irgendwo im Norden' lokalisiert haben:"! Lais- 
trygonen wohnten da, wo nach Homer (Od. 10. 86) ‘nicht weit sind die Triften 
der Nacht und des Tages entfernet’, was oft als ‘in den nördlichen Breiten’ verstan- 
den wurde.” Und in der Tat, ein 6-tägiger Übergang aus dem westlichen Mittel- 
meer 'irgendwohin' in den Norden konnte durchaus der Ausgang durch die Adria 
in den Nordozean sein. Davon ist es nur ein Katzensprung zur Insel der Kirke. Im 
Nordozean im Land der Kimmerier findet Odysseus auch den Eingang ins Toten- 
reich mit all seinen Attributen (mit den Flüssen Periphlegeton, Acheron, Kokytos, 
mit den Herrschern Hades und Persephone).? Von da kehrt er dann auf die Kir- 
ke-Insel Aiaia, die sich im Osten befindet/^, zurück. Hierauf wechselt er rasch”? die 


70 Pellech 1983, 102-52. 
7! Berger 1904, 15, 31; Käppel 2001, 18. 
7? Hölscher 1988, 144-45. V. Berard setzt die Laistrygonen in Sardinien an, die Kirke-Insel aber 
und das Land der Kimmerier im Adriatischen Raum (Berard 1927-29, II. 28, 75, 88). 
75 Od. 10. 513-515, 534. Die Lokalisierung des Hades im Norden der Oikoumene, wo die Sonne 
selten oder nie scheint, erscheint nicht ganz unpassend (so von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1884, 165). 
74 Siehe Od. 12. 1-4: 
Als wir jetzo die Flut des Okeanosstromes durchsegelt, 
Fuhren wir über die Woge des weithinwogenden Meeres 
Zur aiaiischen Insel, allwo der dämmernden Frühe 
Wohnung und Tänze sind, und Helios leuchtender Aufgang 
(vrjoóv t’ Atatny, 601 7° “Hod Npıyeveing 
olula xal yopol siot xal Avroral “Hedtouo). 
Die Verteidiger der westmittelmeerischen Fahrtroute des Odysseus versuchen in Helios, Horen und 
Eos westliche Realien zu erkennen, die mit dem Sonnenuntergang verbunden sind (s. z.B. Völcker 
1830, 116-17, 129-33). Dabei wird ignoriert, dass hier die Rede vom Sonnenaufgang (àvtora 
’Herloıo) ist und Eos bei Homer immer als die Göttin der Morgenröte erscheint. 
75 Nach der Beschreibung in der Odyssee (12. 145-169) kann man vermuten, dass die ganze Reise 
von der Kirke-Insel bis zur Insel der Sirenen und zu Skylla mit Charybdis nur einen Tag gedauert hat 
(so auch Ballabriga 1986, 142). Dies kann bezeugen, dass für Homer die Distanz zwischen Norden 
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Szenerie zum westlichen Mittelmeer, da das erste, auf das er trifft, die singenden 
Sirenen sind (Od. 12. 39-40), die traditionell im Westen (meistens in Italien) loka- 
lisiert werden; dann folgt die Meerenge mit Skylla und Charybdis (Od. 12. 85-111). 

Die Fahrt durch den erdumfließenden Okeanos ermöglicht anscheinend die 
Annäherung verschiedener Regionen aneinander — in diesem Fall des Nordostens 
und des Westens. U. von Wilamowitz-Möllendorff war der erste und fast einzige, 
soweit ich weiß, der eine ähnliche Ansicht äußerte, und zwar, ‘dass Odysseus durch 
den Okeanos ins westmeer fährt, nördlich um die freıpog herum, denselben weg 
also, den die Argonauten gefahren sind’.’° Später haben sich auch einige andere 
Historiker mit ihm solidarisiert.”” 

Mit der Zeit, als infolge der Kolonisation es klar wurde, dass die Meerengen 
keine Durchgänge in den Okeanos sind und die Reise durch den Okeanos ins 
Mittelmeer unmöglich ist, begannen die ‘Ubersiedlungen’ der östlichen Realien und 
Personen von den nordöstlichen Grenzen der Oikoumene ins westliche Mittel- 
meer.’® Alle Punkte, die bei Homer im Norden und Osten lokalisiert wurden, 
haben nun ihre Plätze um Sizilien, Italien und Adria gefunden.” 


und Westen der Ozkoumene nicht groß gewesen ist. H. Berger erklärt diese hohe Geschwindigkeit der 
Reise des Odysseus damit, dass der Strom des Flusses-Okeanos gerade in dieser Richtung — von Osten 
nach Westen — ging, was die Reise erleichtern konnte (Berger 1904, 32). Dieselbe eintägige Strecke 
vom extremen Osten zum extremen Westen zieht jeden Tag die Sonne. 

76 von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1884, 166. 

77 Diese Position wurde von K. Meuli unterstützt (Meuli 1921, 56). Wohlwollend, wenn auch 
ohne Argumentation erwähnt diese Theorie H. Berger (Berger 1904, 9). Ähnlich denkt A. Herrmann, 
wenn auch in Bezug auf eine andere Fahrtroute des Odysseus, nämlich von der Insel des Aiolos im 
westlichen Mittelmeer zum Schwarzen Meer, wo er in Balaklava auf der Krim die Laistrygonenbucht 
lokalisiert. Ihm erscheint diese Reise in 6 Tagen realistisch, wenn man die direkte Verbindung zwi- 
schen Adria und Pontos nördlich von Griechenland für möglich hält (Herrmann 1926, 18). R. Hen- 
nig dachte dagegen, es wäre absurd, Homer die Vorstellung über Griechenland als eine Insel zu 
zuschreiben (Hennig 1934, 83). Doch wie anders konnte Homer sich Griechenland vorstellen, wenn 
es nordwärts vom Okeanos umgeben sein sollte, wenn Adria und Pontus als Okeanosteile wahrge- 
nommen wurden? Schon Karl Völker hat angenommen, dass die Griechen in früheren Zeiten ihr Land 
als die ganze Erde betrachteten, die ‘als eine Insel erscheinen mußte’ (Völcker 1830, 99). Für möglich 
hält die Reise nach Norden und Osten in mythologisch-geographischer Hinsicht auch U. Hölscher 
(1988, 144—45, 155-56). 

78 Vgl. aber Cary and Warmington 1966, 55, wo diese Umsiedlung bestritten wird mit der 
Begründung, dass es unmöglich ist, im Schwarzen Meer, Bosporus und Marmarameer solche Realien 
wie die Kirke-Insel, Hades, Laistrygonenland, Sirenen und Kalypso zu lokalisieren. Ich gebe zu, dass 
die Rückreise des Odysseus aus dem Schwarzen Meer durch den Bosporus und das Marmarameer ins 
Mittelmeer nicht überzeugend ist, aber eben so wenig überzeugend ist die Lokalisierung der Fahrtroute 
nur im westlichen Mittelmeer. Der okeanische Variante der Fahrt lóst meiner Meinung nach diese 
Probleme. 

7? Völcker 1830, 131; Berger 1904, 26-27. Vgl. Herrmann 1926, 26: sofort nach Homer, ‘als 
die Kolonisationen im Schwarzen Meer und in der Adria zu der Erkenntnis geführt hatten, dass die 
beiden Meere miteinander in keiner Verbindung stehen, sondern durch ausgedehnte Landmassen 
getrennt sind...’, wurden alle nördlichen und östlichen Realien in das westliche Mittelmeer umgesetzt. 
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So wurde schon bei Hesiod (Theog. 1011-1016°°) und nach ihm bei anderen 


antiken Autoren die Insel der Kirke im Westen unterbracht.?! 


]2 


Die Widersprüche bei der Lokalisation dieser Insel®* waren der Grund, weshalb 


Diodor die ‘Ubersiedlung’ der Kirke aus dem Schwarzen Meer nach Italien auf 
folgende Weise beschreiben musste (4. 45. 1-5): Der Sohn des Helios, Perses, war 
der Kónig von Tauris (also der Krim), sein Bruder Aietes der in Kolchis. Die Toch- 
ter von Perses, Hekate, heiratete Aietes und gebar ihm zwei Tóchter — Kirke und 
Medea. Kirke war sehr erfahren in der Herstellung von Giften und, nachdem sie 
den Kónig der Sarmaten (oder der Skythen) geheiratet hatte, vergiftete sie ihn, 
wurde Königin und ‘verübte viel Grausamkeiten und Gewalttaten an den Bürgern’. 
Daraufhin, als sie die Macht verloren hatte, begab sie sich ‘auf die Weiten des Oze- 
ans, wo sie sich der Wüsteninsel bemächtigte ..., nach einigen Historikern aber hat 
sie den Pontus verlassen und wurde in Italien auf dem Kap angesiedelt, das bis jetzt 
Kirkeon genannt ist’. Die Insel im Okeanos ist offenbar jene Insel der Kirke, die 
Odysseus besucht hat. Den Pontus zu verlassen und aus dem Okeanos nach Italien 
zu gelangen war leicht möglich, wenn man sich unser Schema von den Übergängen 
aus Unserem Meer in den Okeanos vor Augen hält.“ 


Vor diesem Hintergrund werden die Worte Strabons verständlich (1. 2. 10), Homer 
habe die Verwandtschaft zwischen den beiden [Kirke und Medea] erdacht, obwohl 
sie so weit auseinander leben — die eine im Winkel des Pontos, die andere in Italien 


S. auch Romm 1992, 184-85, dass mit der Zeit ‘every episode of the wanderings was given a western 
Mediterranian locale’. 

80 Als Hesiod über die Liebe zwischen Kirke und Odysseus erzählt, erwähnt er ihre Kinder Agrios 
und Latinos, die über die Tyrrhenier (Etrusker) herrschen. Interessant ist, dass Hesiod Italien nicht 
nennt (nicht kennt?) und den Eindruck erweckt, als ob die beiden Brüder mit den Tyrrheniern 
irgendwo weit weg auf den Heiligen Inseln (iz vy à vfjoov tepdev) lebten. Das bezeugt, dass auch 
Hesiod sich Italien nicht als einen Teil des Kontinentes, sondern als irgendeinen Archipel, zu dem 
auch Sardinien und Korsika gehören konnten, vorstellte (vgl. West 1966, 435). 

81 Ausführlicher über Kirke s. Stassinopoulou-Skiadas 1962. Über die Unmöglichkeit der italie- 
nischen Lokalisierung der Kirke-Insel hat sich sehr emotionell E.H. Bunbury geäußert: ‘And of all the 
attempts to give a "local habitation’ to the legend related in the Odyssey, none is more absurd than 
that which attached the name to the Circeian promontory, on the coast of Italy, which is not an island 
at all’ (Bunbury 1879, 58). 

82 Sehr scharf wurde diese Frage über die östliche oder westliche Lokalisation der Kirke-Insel von 
A. Ballabriga gestellt (Ballabriga 1986, 110-14 und 128-32). 

55 Homer hielt Aietes und Kirke für Geschwister, ihr Vater war Helios und Mutter Persa, die 
Tochter des Okeanos (Od. 10. 135-139). 

84 Wenn das Schwarze Meer in Homers Zeiten als ein offenes Wasserbecken und Teil des äußeren 
Okeanos verstanden wurde, dann ist es zweifelhaft, an den Ufern des Schwarzes Meeres solche Reali- 
täten unterzubringen wie die Kirke-Insel (nach D.A. Machinskij und V.T. Musbahova die 
Taman’-Halbinsel), die Laistrygonenbucht (nach K.E. von Baer und D.A. Machinskij die Balakla- 
va-Bucht auf der Krim) und den Eingang in den Hades im Kimmerierland (nach D.A. Machinskij im 
Gebiet des Dniepr-Bug-Limans) (s. Machinskij und Musbahova 2009, 346-47). 
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— und beide weit hinaus in den Okeanos verlegt, da möglicherweise auch Iason sich 
bis nach Italien verirrte. (Denn es existieren Hinweise auf die Wanderungen der 
Argonauten bei den Keraunischen Bergen, der Adria, im Poseidonianischen Golf 


und auf Inseln vor Tyrrhenien.)9? 


Die Argonautenfahrt aus Kolchis 

Die letzten Worte Strabons verbinden auch die Reise der Argonauten aus Kolchis 
(östliches Schwarzmeergebiet) mit dem westlichen Mittelmeer, wo viele antike 
Autoren und moderne Forscher die Wanderungen der Argonauten lokalisieren.*° 
Das kann aber kaum richtig sein, wenn man berücksichtigt, dass Homer mehrfach 
den Hellespont erwähnt (Z1. 2. 845; 7. 86; 12. 30; 17. 432; 24. 545; Od. 24. 82). 
Denn Helle gab mit ihrem Sturz ihren Namen einem Meer, das nicht im Westen, 
sondern im Osten liegt: die heutigen Dardanellen.8” Homer erwähnt auch die ‘allen 
bekannte’ (xot u£Aovox) Argo und Jason, der eine Station auf Lemnos gehabt hat 
auf dem Weg zum Schwarzen Meeer; nach Kolchis; über diesen Aufenthalt auf 
Lemnos wußte auch Homer bescheid.9* 

Die ältesten Mythen®? beschrieben die Argonautenfahrt durch das Schwarze 
Meer wie bei Homer: als eine Seefahrt in den Okeanos, ins Jenseits.?? Es besteht 
kein Zweifel, dass aus den Beschreibungen der Argonautenfahrt zum Schwarzen 
Meer und zurück eine Seefahrt über den Okeanos vermutet wurde. Dass die Argo- 
nauten zum Okeanos oder durch den Okeanos fuhren, wußten schon Pindar 
(Pyth. Á. 251) und Mimnermos (Frg. 11 West, Allen), die das Land des Aietes (Aia) 
am Ufer des Okeanos lokalisierten. 

Später, nach Bekanntwerden des Schwarzen Meeres brauchte man ‘Rechtferti- 
gungen’ für solche Vorstellungen.?!' Von hier gehen die in der antiken Literatur 
verbreiteten Vorstellungen über den Phasis (heute Rioni) oder den Tanais (heute 
Don) oder den Istros (heute Donau) als die Flüsse aus, die das Bassin des Schwarzen 


85 Über die ‘Umsiedlung’ der Kirke von Kolchis nach Westen (ins Tyrrhenisches Land) zu ihrem 
Vater Helios erzählt auch Apollonios von Rhodos (3. 310-313). 

86 Siehe z.B. Preller [Robert] 1921, 759-60; vgl. aber Lesky 1949, 36-39: ‘Roberts Hypothese 
von einer ursprünglichen Westfahrt nach dem goldenen Vließ (hat) als unbewiesen und unbeweisbar 
auszuscheiden.' 

87 Nesselrath 2005, 157. 

88 11.7. 767—769; 23. 746-747; vgl. Völcker 1830, 131; Ivantschik 2005, 61. 

8° Die Hauptwerke zu diesem Thema s. Meuli 1921; Bacon 1925; Delage 1930; Roux 1949; 
Pfister 1959; Vojatzi 1982; West 2005. W. Hyde datiert diese Reise mit der Vorsicht auf cz. 1250 v. 
Chr. (Hyde 1947, 66). 

°° So Meuli 1921, 15-16; Lesky 1949, 24-25; Wehrli 1955, 155; Elnitskii 1962, 10; Ivantchik 
2005, 107. 

9! Wehrli 1955, 155; Elnitskii 1961, 9; Ivantchik 2005, 82-85. 
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Meeres mit dem Nordozean verbinden.” Durch diese Flüsse, die die Meerengen 
jetzt ersetzten sollten, konnten die Argonauten in den Okeanos hinausfahren, auf 
ihm bis zum Süden Afrikas fahren, durch den Nil, dessen Ursprung (oder mindes- 
ten eine zweite Mündung) im Südlichen Okeanos gedacht wurde (so schon Herodot 
2. 28), wieder einfahren und schließlich in ‘Unser’ Meer gelangen. Durch den 
Tanais oder die Donau war auch die Fahrt in dem äußersten Norden oder Westen 
möglich — in das Baltische, Atlantische, Ligurische oder Adriatische Meer.?? 

In der antiken Literatur existierten vier Versionen der Rückfahrt der Argonauten. 

Der erste, ganz realistische Weg führte nach Griechenland durch den Bosporus, 
wie auch der Weg nach Kolchis gewesen war;?^ aber der kolchische König Aietes, 
der Jason und Medea verfolgte, hatte den Weg durch den Bosporus abgesperrt und 
die Argonauten wurden gezwungen, andere Wege zu suchen. Welche Wege? Natür- 
lich die okeanischen! Wie E. Delage?? mit Recht bemerkte, konnte sich der Dichter, 
zumindest aus literarischen Gründen, nicht erlauben, die Rückfahrt durch den 
Bosporus zu beschreiben, d. h. durch die Gegenden, die von den Argonauten schon 
auf der Hinfahrt besucht worden waren — das wäre für die Leser nicht interessant 
gewesen. 

Die zweite, eine der ältesten” Fahrtrouten für die Rückfahrt der Argonauten aus 
dem Schwarzen Meer ins Mittelmeer, ging durch den Fluß Phasis, der früher als 
die Grenze zwischen Europa und Asien betrachtet wurde?" und dem eine Verbin- 
dung mit dem Nordozean zugeschrieben wurde (vgl. Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. Arg. 
4. 259: 'Hesiod, Pindar in seinen Pythioniken und Antimachos in seiner Lide sagen, 
dass die Argonauten durch den Okeanos in Libyen angekommen sind und, nachden 
sie die Argo auf den Schultern getragen haben, sind sie in Unser Meer gelangt’®). 
Etwas später teilt derselbe Scholiast mit (ad 4. 284), “Hesiod sage, dass sie durch 
den Phasis gefahren sind’.”? Die Marschroute der Argonauten vom Schwarzen Meer 
durch den Östlichen Ozean bis zum Süden Afrikas erscheint nicht zu lang, wenn 
wir beachten, dass in archaischer Zeit die riesigen asiatischen Räume den Griechen 


92 Siehe Radermacher 1938, 221; Wehrli 1955, 155-56. 

°3 Über die verschiedenen Versionen der Rückfahrt der Argonauten siehe ausführlicher: Delage 
1930, 51-73; Radermacher 1938, 220—23; Wehrli 1955; Elnitskii 1961, 14-27; Vian 1987. 

% Die Rückfahrt der Argonauten durch Bosporus, Propontis und Hellespont setzen viele antike 
Autoren voraus, s. z.B. Eurip. Med. 1262-1264; Sophocl. Frg. 547 Radt; Callim. Aitia Frg. 9 Pfeiffer; 
Diod. 14. 49. 1-3. 

?5 Delage 1930, 194. 

?6 So z.B. Radermacher 1938, 221. 

?/ Der Phasis war offensichtlich die älteste Grenze zwischen Europa und Asien, vielleicht auch 
deshalb, weil er dank der Argonautika mehr bekannt war als andere Flüsse. 

8 Au tod Oxexvod qaot adrodg cic AiBbyy, xal Baozkcavcac vi  Agyo eig tò Huétepov nerayog 
rapayevecheı — Wendel 273-274. 


96 > 
?? *Hotodog dé 91x. D&ct3oc adtode sionenhevxévar Aéyer. 
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verborgen waren.!” Auf jeden Fall machte nur die Fahrt durch den Ozean die 
Rückfahrt der Argonauten durch den Phasis möglich. 

Folglich sind die Argonauten durch den Phasis aus den nördlichen Gebieten der 
Oikoumene in den Nordozean geraten und hatten die Möglichkeit, sich sofort (oder 
sehr schnell) an die Südküste Afrikas im Südozean zu begeben. 

Interessant ist auch, dass die Argonauten nach einer der Versionen im Bereich 
der Cyrenaica und des Tritonsees ins Mittelmeer gelangten. Das verweist auf die 
Sizilische Straße als eine der möglichen Ausgänge in den Okeanos.'?! 

Die dritte Reiseroute aus dem Schwarzen Meer (als klar wurde, dass der Phasis im 
Armenischen Gebirge seine Anfänge nimmt!”) führte die Argonauten durch den 
Tanais in den Nordozean und dann entlang der Nord- und Westküste Europas 
zurück ins Mittelmeer. Diodor (4. 56. 3) beschreibt unter Berufung auf einige His- 
toriker — darunter Timaios aus Tauromenion (zweite Hälfte des IV. Jh. v. Chr.) — den 
Weg der Argonauten den Tanais/Don flussaufwärts, dann über Land zu einem ande- 
ren Strom, der in den Nordozean hinausführt!? (Wolga-Ra?!™). Eine ähnliche Tra- 
dition erwähnt Skymnos von Chios (siehe Schol. Apollon. Rhod. 4. 284: ‘Skymnos 
sagt, dass sie [d. h. die Argonauten — A.P.] durch Tanais ins Große Meer [d. h. in 
den Nordozean — A.P.] gefahren sind, und von da in Unser Meer angekommen 
sind’.'® In den orphischen Argonautika (vv. 1035-1245) führt der Weg der Argonau- 
ten durch die Maiotis (das Asowsche Meer), den Tanais, eine Schlucht im Rhipäi- 
schen Gebirge!" zur Küste des Nordozeans, dann durch den Ozean an Hierne/Irland 
vorbei bis zur Straße von Gibraltar. So ermöglicht gerade die Ozeanfahrt den schnel- 
len Übergang vom óstlichsten Meer des Mittelmeeres zum westlichsten. 


100 Siehe über die Unkenntnis der Größe Asiens: Podossinov 2008, 108-11; Südafrikas: Schnei- 
der 2004. In der griechischen Geographie gab es die Vorstellung, dass Südindien und Ostafrika ein 
Land waren. So hat nach Arrian (Arr. Anab. 6. 1. 3) Alexander der Große, als er den Fluß Akesinos 
(heute Chinab) erreichte, geglaubt, dass dieser Fluß, der in den Indus fliesst, der Ursprung des Nils 
ist. Das bedeutet, dass der Nil noch in der Alexanderzeit sich nicht weit von Zentralasien zu befinden 
schien. 

101 Siehe von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1924, 322, dass die Syrte in der archaischen Geographie 
als Meerenge betrachtet wurde, die aus dem Mittelmeer in den Südozean führt. 

102 Radermacher 1938, 221. 

103 Siehe über diesen Text auführlicher Wehrli 1955, 156; Elnitskii 1961, 7-27. 

104 So denkt, z.B. J.A. Andreev (1990, 153). 

105 ‘O uèv yàp Nxóuvoc adrodg due Tavaıdog memrevxévan ent thv ueyarny Odracoay, Ereilev 82 cic 
thy uerépav Oerncoay éhyrvdévar. Weiter im Text des Scholiasten steht: “Als die Argonauten zum 
Festland (Südafrika) gekommen sind, haben sie die Argo auf den Lanzen übertragen, bis sie das (Mit- 
tel) meer erreicht haben — xal nuperBoreberan, do dpa $A06vcec exh thy Treıpov of "Apyovadraı enh 
ozpofoov éxdutcuy thy Apyo, weyers ob ini OdAncony’. 

106 V. 1079 — "Pıralous abardvac. 
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Es existierte noch eine vierte Route für die Rückfahrt der Argonauten, und zwar 
durch die Donau, die angeblich ein zweites Flussbett!” hatte, das in die Adria 
(durch den Po?) oder ins Tyrrhenische Meer (durch die Rhone?) oder sogar in die 
Nordsee (durch den Rhein?) mündet. Timagetes und Timaios ließen (wie die Scho- 
lien zu den Argonautika des Apollonios von Rhodos mitteilen — 4. 259 und 284) 
die Argonauten geradewegs ins Tyrrhenische Meer zur Straße von Messina kom- 
men.!°8 Apollonios von Rhodos verkompliziert die Reiseroute, indem er sie den 
Weg zuerst durch die Donau zur Adria (= dem Kronischen Meer) (Arg. 4. 282-337) 
nehmen lässt; dann, als sie sich bereits durch die Adria zum Ionischen Meer hin 
bewegten, wurden sie von den Göttern gezwungen - als Strafe für den Mord an 
Medeas Bruder Apsyrtos —, zur Entsühnung die Insel der Kirke (557—591) aufzu- 
suchen; dafür fuhren sie in den Fluss Eridanus (Po?) ein (596), dann in den Rho- 
danus (heute Rhone), der angeblich mit dem Eridanus verbunden war (627—628), 9? 
und gelangten schließlich ins Tyrrhenische Meer (637—651), durch das sie an Italien 
vorbei zur Insel der Kirke (659—663) und zur Strafe von Messina gefahren sind. 
Auch in diesem Fall wurden die Meerengen (von Otranto und von Messina) als 
verbindende Elemente im ozeanischen Raum! ? betrachtet. Die scheinbare Bifurka- 
tion der Donau und ihre Abzweigungen in einige westeuropäische Flüsse ermög- 
lichten es zu einer Zeit, als schon längst bekannt war, dass die Straßen von Messina 
und von Otranto nicht in den Okeanos hinaus führen, die überlieferten Reiserouten 


der Argonauten aufrecht zu erhalten.!!! 


107 Darüber haben schon Hellanikos (Frg. 69), Aischylos (Prom. Lyom. Frg. 197), Aristoteles (Hist. 
anim. 8, 13), Hipparchos (bei Strabon 1. 5. 7), Pseudo-Scylax (Peripl. 20), Theopompos (bei Strabon 
7. 5. 9), Apollonios von Rhodos (4. 289-293) und andere antike Autoren geschrieben (siehe Hinweise 
auf die Texte mit Kommentar Delage 1930, 199-204; Fehér and Kovács 2005, 12-24). Die Autor- 
schaft der ‘Donauroute’ gehört höchstwahrscheinlich Timagetes, dem Vorgänger von Apollonios 
(Schol. Apollon. Rhod. 4. 257—262). Der erste, der die Bifurkation von Donau bezweifelt hat, war 
wahrscheinlich Plinius der Ältere (NH 3. 128: nullus enim ex Danuvio amnis in mare Hadriaticum 
effunditur). 

108 Diese Version wurde ausführlich von Apollodoros bearbeitet (1. 23-25). 

109 Interessant ist die Verbindung des Rhodanus mit dem Okeanos. Es stellt sich heraus, dass er 
nicht nur mit der Adria (durch den Po) und mit dem westlichen Mittelmeer (durch die Rhone), 
sondern auch mit dem Okeanos (durch den Rhein) verbunden ist (4. 631-633): “Von dort macht er 
sich auf und ergießt sich teils hin zu den Küsten des Okeanos, teils wiederum wendet er sich hin zur 
Ionischen Salzflut, teils zum Sardonischen Meer...’ (Übersetzung von Paul Dräger). Vgl. Wehrli 1955, 
157 über die Identifikation dieses ‘okeanischen’ Flussbettes mit dem Rhein. 

110 Vgl. Ballabriga 1986, 143: “Tout se passe alors comme si Sicile-Thrinacie était rabattue du côté 
de la Tyrrhénie ou meme comme si, plus généralement, le fond de l'Adriatique, de la Mer Tyrrhéni- 
enne et la Mer de Thrinacie se confondaient fabuleusement.’ 


!!! Herrmann 1926, 18-19; Delage 1930, 196; Wehrli 1955, 155; Elnitskii 1961, 25. 
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Die Reisen des Herakles 
Die antike mythologische und geographische Tradition überliefert für Herakles‘ 
Reisen; eine Ausdehnung, die der der Reisen des Odysseus und der Argonauten 
nicht nachsteht. 

In seinem Bericht über die 10. und 11. Heldentat des Herakles führt Apollo- 
doros in einem ganz merkwürdigen geographischen Kontext (2. 5. 10-11) folgende 
Reiseroute des Helden an:!!? Die zehnte herkulische Arbeit verlangt von ihm, die 


115 _ einer Insel unweit des (Westlichen) Okeanos 


Kühe des Geryones aus Erytheia 
— zu holen. Nachdem er sich dorthin begeben hat, ‘ist Herakles durch viele Steppen 
Europas gegangen und nach Libyen gekommen’. Für die Überfahrt auf die Insel des 
Geryones gibt ihm Helios den goldenen Becher, ‘in dem Herakles den Okeanos 
iiberquert’.!!4 Übrigens hat schon L. Radermacher die Reise des Herakles nach 
Erytheia im Becher des Helios als Reise ins Jenseits verstanden;!!? diese These zeigt 
nochmals, dass, wie bei Odysseus und den Argonauten, die Fahrt durch den Oke- 
anos auch bei Herakles eine Fahrt ins Totenreich ist. Nachdem Herakles den 
Geryones getötet und sich seiner Rinder bemächtigt hat, überquert er auf der Rück- 
reise den Okeanos, kommt nach Tartessos, dann in die Stadt Abdera in Südostspa- 
nien und gelangt schließlich nach Ligurien im Nordwesten Italiens und nach Thy- 
rrenia (Etrurien). Von der Südspitze Italiens fährt Herakles nach Sizilien hinüber. 

Hier beginnt der interessanteste Abschnitt. Von Sizilien gelangt Herakles mit 
seiner Herde durch das Ionische Meer zur thrakischen Küste, treibt von da die 
Rinder zum Hellespont weiter und kehrt, nachdem er den thrakischen Fluss Stry- 
mon unterworfen hat, nach Tiryns auf der Peloponnesos heim. 

Eine solche Reiseroute bereitet aus geographischer Perspektive einige Probleme. 
Das Ionische Meer zu durchqueren und an der thrakischen Küste in der Nähe des 
Strymon und des Hellespont aufzutauchen, bedeutet, dass Herakles mit der Herde 
um den Süden der Peloponnesos herumfuhren musste, aus irgendeinem Grunde 
dann sein Ziel — Tiryns — verfehlte, an der gesamten Ostküste Griechenlands vorbei 
bis nach Thrakien reiste und dann erst zurück nach Tiryns heimkehrte. Es wäre 
natürlich möglich, solche Ungereimtheiten einem Autor, der sich in der Geographie 
des Mittelmeerraumes nicht zurechtfand, anzulasten. Aber es gibt noch eine andere 


112 Ein ähnliches Itinerar der Wanderungen des Herakles gibt auch Diodor (4. 17-25). 

115 D, h. ‘Rote’. Wenn man in Betracht zieht, dass auch Kühe weiter unten als ‘rot’ bezeichnet 
werden, erscheint das Bild des entfernten Westen, wo die untergehende Sonne alles glutrot einfärbt. 

114 Vgl. Pherekydes (Frg. 18 Jacoby) mit Diskussion um dieses Fragment in: Laqueur 1938, 
2004-08; Lesky 1949, 27-30; Hölscher 1988, 150-51). S. auch die ähnliche Beschreibung des 
Helios-Bechers bei Stesichoros (Athen. 11, 469e). Schon Hesiod (Theog. 287-294) lokalisierte die 
Insel Erytheia mit den Kühen des Geryones ‘hinter (r&pnv) den berühmten Okeanos’, wohin man nur 
durch Okeanos gelangen könne (8wxB&c xópov 'Qxsavoio)». 


115 Radermacher 1903, 42-44. 
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Erklärung. Das Ionische Meer ging durch die Straße von Otranto in die Adria über, 
die in der Antike oft auch als Ionisches Meer wahrgenommen wurde.!!° Wenn man 
sich nun überlegt, dass das Adriatische Meer einen Teil des Okeanos darstellt, 
macht es keine Schwierigkeiten mehr, in den Okeanos und von dort zu einem 
anderem, weiter östlich gelegenen Übergang — dem Bosporus — zu fahren; von da 
wäre es nur logisch, die Rinder zum Hellespont und dann über den thrakischen 
Strymon nach Tiryns zu treiben. 

Es exisiert noch eine weitere Version von der Reiseroute, auf der Herakles die 
Rinder des Geryones trieb. Nach Herodot (4. 8-9) erzählten die pontischen Grie- 
chen, dass Herakles die Rinder nach Skythien getrieben hatte. Ob zu Lande oder 
über das Meer, wird nicht berichtet, aber unmittelbar danach erzählt Herodot wei- 
ter: 


Geryones lebte weit weg vom Pontos. Sein Wohnsitz war die von Griechen als Erytheia 
bezeichnete Insel im Okeanos außerhalb der Säulen des Herakles in der Nähe von 
Gadeira. Vom Okeanos erzählen sie, er fließe vom Anfang der Sonne rings um die ganze 


Erde.... 


Der nächste Satz Herodots — ‘Als Herakles von dort in das Land der Skythen 
kam...’ zeigt, dass der wissenschaftlich-mythologische Exkurs des Historikers über 
den Okeanos zur Reiseroute des Herakles eine Parallele aufweist. !!7 

Noch mehr Schwierigkeiten macht (nach Apollodoros) die Reiseroute des 
Herakles bei der 11. Heldentat — die goldenen Äpfel von Hesperiden zu bringen, 
die im entfertesten Westen gewohnt haben (Hesiod Theog. 519: Mela 3. 10; Plinius 
NH 6. 31, 36). Nach der langen Reise durch Europa, Asien und Libyen ‘ist er zum 
äußeren Meer’ (Er «7j» £&c Odraccav), gekommen, wo er von Helios sein Becher- 
Schiff bekommen hat. Als er mit Hilfe des Bechers auf das entgegengesetzte Fest- 
land gelangt (repauwdels El thy Tjetpov Thy &vrıxpd), findet er sich auf einmal im 
Kaukasus wieder, wo er den Adler, der die Leber des Prometheus frißt, tótet.!!? 

Um es nochmals zu wiederholen: mit dem Schiff des Helios, auf dem jener in 
der Nacht nach Osten fährt, kommt Herakles von Libyen aus ‘auf das entgegenge- 
setzte Festland’ und erscheint ... im Kaukasus, dessen Lokalisierung im äußersten 
Osten sehr gut bekannt war. Man kann das nur nachvollziehen, wenn der Kaukasus 
sich nicht am Schwarzen Meer, sondern am Ufer des Äußeren Ozeans befand, als 
dessen Teil der Pontus auch durchaus angesehen wurde. Die Reise durch den 


16 S. Strabon 2. 5. 20; 7. 5. 9; Plinius NH 3. 100-101: bei der Stadt Hydruntum befindet sich 
discrimen lonii et Hadriatici maris, qua in Graeciam brevissimus transitus nicht länger als 50 Meilen. 

17 Vg]. Ivantschik 2005, 100-02. 

118 Dieselbe Version ist bei Pherecydes erhalten (3 F 17 Jacoby). 
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Abb. 5: Die Fahrt des Odysseus (nach Pellech 1983). 
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Abb. 6: Die Fahrt des Odysseus (nach E.D.S. Bradford, Ulysses Found [London 1963]). 
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Okeanos aus dem äußersten Westen nach Nordosten, wo der Kaukasus lag, ähnelt 
der Argonautenfahrt über den Okeanos aus demselben Kaukasus, wo Phasis verlief, 
nach dem Süden Libyens. 


Die Mehrheit der Gelehrten, die die im Rahmen des archaischen Weltbildes beste- 
hende Möglichkeit, durch die Meerengen in den Okeanos hinaus zu gelangen, nicht 
beachten, lehnt ozeanische Seefahrten von griechischen Helden schlichtweg ab. Für 
den Fall der Irrfahrten des Odysseus etwa führt dies zu zahlreichen Widersprüchen 
und verursacht oft Missverständnisse. Die Folge davon ist, dass viele Forscher die 
(virtuelle) Möglichkeit eines Aufenthaltes des Odysseus im nordöstlichen Teil der 
Oikoumene bestreiten und versuchen, die Route im Mittelmeer, hauptsächlich in 
seinem westlichen Teil zu plazieren!!? (siehe z.B. Abb. 6 und 7). 

Wir haben bereits angemerkt, dass die Gebiete westlich von Sizilien dem Homer 
unbekannt waren."? Die Fahrt über Sizilien hinaus war ebenso ungewiss und phan- 
tastisch wie die Seefahrt in den nördlichen Okeanos durch das Schwarze Meer.'?! 
Dabei galt es ausgemacht, dass die Seefahrt des Odysseus und der Argonauten ‘oze- 
anisch’ war. Diese Widersprüche zu überwinden hilft unsere Rekonstruktion der 
Reisen des Odysseus, der Argonauten und des Herakles, die auf dem archaischen 
Weltbild gegründet ist (Abb. 8). 


Alain Ballabriga hat ein Buch geschrieben (Le Soleil et le Tartare...),? in dem er 
viele Fälle von Umstellungen (oder Verdoppelungen) geographischer Objekte im 
Raum von Osten nach Westen, von Norden nach Süden und umgekehrt gesammelt 
und analysiert hat.? Die Hauptidee des Autors ist die der kosmologischen und 
geographischen Vereinigung der Gegenteile (‘la coincidence des opposés’). Nach Bal- 
labriga vereinigen sich mythologische Realien auch an vier Punkten der Oikoumene 


119 So ist man z.B. gezwungen, die Kirke-Insel mit Ithaka zu identifizieren, den Eingang in den 
Hades im Kimmerierland mit Pylos im Westen der Peloponnesos, Skylla und Charybdis mit dem 
Eingang in den Korinthischen Golf (so Warnecke 2008, 213-25). 

120 Vgl. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1884, 26: ‘Der in Kleinasien lebende Dichter hat keine 
Ahnung von Westgriechenland’. 

121 S. schon Volcker 1830, 109: ‘Hinter Sicilien ist Alles ganz fabelhaft.’ 

72 Ballabriga 1986. 

123 S. Ballabriga 1986, 244: ‘Il existe de mécanismes archaïques de transferts ou d'équivalences 
entre le levant et le couchant d'été. Vgl. auch sein Buch: Ballabriga 1998, das speziell der Fahrtroute 
der Wanderungen des Odysseus gewidmet ist und zwar aus dem Standpunkt der Theorie der ‘la 
coincidence des opposes comme une sorte d'archétype abstrait et primitive’ (1998, 51). 
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Abb. 7: Die Fahrt des Odysseus (nach P. Duval, Cartes de géographie les plus nouvelles et les plus 
fidèles, avecque leurs divisions régulières [Paris 1677]). 
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- in den Punkten sowohl des sommerlichen als auch des winterlichen Sonnenauf- 
und Untergangs — und gerade diesen Punkten misst der Autor besondere Bedeutung 
bei. Dabei bleiben die Fahrten auf dem Okeanos, die eine schnelle Reise von einem 
Rand der Oikoumene zu einem anderen ermöglichten, außerhalb von Ballabrigas 
Betrachtung. Es scheint, dass unsere Rekonstruktion ebenfalls ihre Berechtigung hat: 
Der Okeanos in Form eines Flusses, der unsere Oikoumene umgürtet, galt in der 
Vorstellung der archaischen Griechen als vollkommen ‘schiffbar’, besonders für die 
Helden, die sich ins Jenseits begaben; dabei haben die ‘Ausgänge’ in Form von rea- 
len oder fiktiven Meerengen (sie entsprechen etwa den solaren Punkten Ballabrigas) 
eine Menge an ethnographischen und der mythologischen *Realien' für die Ränder 
der Oikoumene akkumuliert. Dieser Umstand erklärt viele Paradoxa der altgriechi- 
schen mythischen Geographie. 

Und das Letzte, damit es klar wird, wo wir sind. 

In der Forschung über die Irrfahrt des Odysseus gibt es drei methodologischen 
Ansätze, drei Hauptrichtungen. "^ 

Zu der ersten gehören sozusagen Skeptiker-Hyperkritiker, die jede Möglichkeit 
verneinen, aus der Odyssee irgenwelche reale geographische Angaben zu entlocken, 
da die ganze Wanderung nur eine märchenhafte Reise ins Jenseits sein sollte und 
von Kap Malea bis Ithaka keinen realen Punkten entsprechen konnte. '?? 

Die Repräsentanten der zweiten Richtung sind die Romantiker-Realisten, ich 
nenne sie so widersprüchlich, da sie romantischerweise an die Realität der Odysseus- 
reise glauben und denken, dass hinter dieser Irrfahrt reale Seereisen griechischer 
Seeleute stehen sollten. Man müsse nur eine richtige Methodik benutzen, die 
Windrichtungsangaben in der Odyssee, die chronologischen Hinweise und topo- 
graphischen Besonderheiten in Homers Beschreibung berücksichtigen, sie mit den 
heutigen Landschaften vergleichen und dann kónne man die ganze Reise richtig 
rekonstruieren. Auf dieser Idee sind die meisten von 100 verschiedenen (!) Rekons- 
truktionen gegründet. Zu dieser Richtung gehören auch die schon erwähnten 
Bücher von Warnecke und Wolf und die romantische und gleichzeitig experimen- 
telle (also reale) Reise von Tim Severin auf den Spuren des Odysseus auf dem Schiff 
"Argo' im Jahre 1985, wonach ein Buch erschien, das eine neue Version der Fahrt 
des Odysseus anbot.!*° 

Allerdings gibt es noch eine Rictung, deren Vertreter zwar mit den Skeptikern 
in wesentlichen Dingen solidarisch sind, jedoch in der Beschreibung Homers die 


14 Vgl, Vian 1987, 249. 

125 Vgl. Heubeck 1974: ‘Es kann keinen Zweifel geben: Odysseus überschreitet auf seiner Fahrt 
von Kap Maleia zu den Lotophagen eine entscheidende Grenze... Aus der realen Welt gelangt er in 
die Welt des Märchenhaften und Phantastischen.’ 

126 Severin 1988. 
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Züge des Weltbildes sehen möchten, das in den Köpfen Homers und seiner Zuhö- 
rer existierte und Verständnis zwischen dem Dichter und dem Publikum möglich 
machte.!”” Zu dieser Richtung möchte auch ich gehören. 
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VETERANS AND SOCIETY IN ROMAN SERDICA 


ILIAN BOYANOV 


Abstract 

In this article I have sought to systematise and summarise academic research on the question 
of Roman veterans in Thrace in general and the city of Serdica in particular. To this end, 
I have collected and studied the epigraphic, archaeological and historical sources. Analysis 
of these has permitted confirmation or rejection of opinions expressed hitherto in the spe- 
cialist literature and has furnished arguments in favour of new interpretations. 


Discussion of the nature of the soldier-civilian relationship raises many questions 
concerning Roman imperialism. When considering the relationship between the 
Roman state, through its representatives, and civilians, we should not lose sight of the 
veterans themselves. After all, they started as civilians, and those who survived retired 
into civilian life. The soldiers were themselves an element of society whose lives were 
deeply affected by the institution of the army. Patterns of recruitment and settlement 
and the rewards, both financial and legal, given to the soldiers affected their standing 
in society.! The impact of veterans on the community in which they settled in Serdica 
creates a picture of the veteran in his economic, social and cultural context, allowing 
us to consider such issues as the “Romanity’ of the Roman troops and the extent to 
which they formed a separate and privileged group in provincial society. This paper 
aims to explore the relationship between the Roman veterans and the people and 
society of Serdica. Analysing evidence we can gain an understanding of the role played 
by Roman veterans in the society of Roman Serdica. 

As an interior, non-border province, Thrace belonged to those in which legions 
were not deployed. This status is also definitive for the settlement of Roman veterans 
who, in nearly all cases, were Thracians returned to their places of birth. Analysis 
of epigraphic evidence from the territory of the province of ThracialThrace shows 
that the settlement of Roman veterans here began even in the first years after the 
annexation of the Thracian kingdom and the formation of the new province (see 
Table below). Data of recruitment among the Sardis and other Thracian tribes even 
before the establishment of the province in AD 45 give grounds to assume the return 
of some of these soldiers — as veterans already — to their native lands even earlier. 


! Alston 1995, 7; Speidel 1973, 143-46; 1992, 92-106; Ivanov 1984; 1999, 79-81. 
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A number of studies have been dedicated to the history of Serdica, as well as its 
legal status compared with the other cities in Roman Thrace, the issues involving 
the recruitment of soldiers from the city and its territory, and the settlement of 
veterans there. The oldest epigraphic material mentioning the recruitment of Serds 
for the auxiliary forces dates from the middle of the 1st century and shows that 
soldiers from the territory of Serdica were recruited even before the annexation of 
the Thracian kingdom and the establishment of the province of Thrace. Earliest is 
the inscription from Colchester (then Camulodunum), dated to Claudian times 
or AD 61 at the latest.? Because of his 15-year service in the army, the soldier 
mentioned in this inscription — Longinus Sdapeze Matygi f. — seems to have joined 
ala I Thracum during the reign of Caligula (AD 37-41), or maybe earlier, at the 
end of the reign of Tiberius (AD 14—37), and was thus part of the first recruitment 
for this formation. The enrolment of Serds in the Roman army before AD 45 was 
not exceptional; there is also information about recruitment before that year con- 
cerning other Thracian tribes — the Dentheletae, for example? The auxilia Thracum 
represent a solid contingent in the Roman army during the Principate. The prob- 
lems concerning their establishment and military history are many, but the main 
one, long viewed as resolved, is about the initial date of recruitment of soldiers from 
the Thracian tribes. This date is postulated by E. Keil as AD 26,* on the ground 
of the data given by Tacitus (Ann. 4. 46. 1-2, 47. 1, 47. 3, 48. 1). Actually it is 
obvious from the text that there was recruitment among the Thracians during the 
reign of Tiberius, but not that this was the first ever occasion of it. Recently, 
K. Banev convincingly rejected this theory and promoted the idea that the auxilia 
Thracum, especially those with the common cognomen Augusta, form a series and 
yet further evidence for this is their number. According to him, they were formed 
as a result of a general recruitment undertaken by the emperor Augustus, perhaps 
during the rebellion in Pannonia and Illyria (AD 6—9) or immediately thereafter 

The recruiting of soldiers from Serdica and its territory continued even after it 
was awarded urban status under the emperor Trajan like a number of other nucle- 
ated settlements in Thrace, as shown by its epithet Ulpia. This is attested epi- 
graphically in evidence from the city, its territory and also from Rome, which shows 
Serdica as the birthplace of soldiers. The essential difference between Serdica and 
the old Greek Black Sea settlements in Thrace was that soldiers were recruited from 
its territory, while there is no such information from these coastal settlements. 
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This suggests that Serdica and the other newly founded cities in Thrace had a lower 
legal status than the Greek colonies along the Black Sea.° 

The territory of Serdica seems to have been the most important recruiting region 
in Thrace along with that of Philippopolis. In the second half of the 2nd century 
AD, soldiers from Serdica were serving in both the auxiliary forces and as equites 
singulares and praetorians.’ Under the Severans and throughout the 3rd century AD, 
these two territories provided at least a quarter of all praetorians recruited in Thrace, 
which in turn provided the largest number of these in comparison with even the 
two Moesias and the two Pannonias together.? Where Serdica has been set down 
in military diplomas as the native place of veterans, as in the case of Philippopolis 
and Nicopolis ad Istrum, this should not be understood as meaning the city itself 
but rather its territory, something confirmed by the location where these diplomas 
were found, as well as the names of the veterans themselves. The most frequently 
encountered matrix of names — Roman nomen gentile and 'Thracian cognomen — 
indicates the peasant origins of the veteran in nearly all cases. Further proof of this 
is the low advance payment made to them, which did not exceed the level of the 
militia calligati? We can assume an urban origin for a veteran only in cases in which 
a Greek and not a Thracian cognomen is added to the imperial nomen gentile. The 
large recruitment capacity of the villages in Serdican territory is also indicated by 
the inscription from Rome dated AD 266 and featuring a considerable number of 
soldiers from one village in service there.!? 

The presence of a Roman legion in Serdica even from the time of Crassus, as had 
been assumed in the literature, was rejected convincingly by B. Gerov and with it the 
opportunity for veterans to have been billeted on the city’s territory before AD 45.!! 
In turn, he assumed that soon after the annexation of Thrace, even in the time of the 
Julio-Claudian dynasty, it was possible that Roman veterans had been settled in 
Serdica and its territory, or rather in the strategia. Considering the early recruitment 
for the Roman army from the region, this cannot be ruled out, although there still is 
no evidence of settlement of veterans here before Flavian times. According to some 
authors, the settlement of veterans on the territory of Serdica during the Flavian 
dynasty was purposeful, with a view to the security of the Via Diagonalis as well as of 
other roads.'* So far, the only more reliable evidence of the presence of veterans in 


6 Gerov 1955, 22. 
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the territory of Serdica in Flavian times comes from the military diploma from 
Mouhovo.'? As we know, this type of evidence cannot serve as unequivocal proof of 
the settlement of veterans as the privileges granted in them also extended to the heirs 
of these veterans. Besides, the settlement of veterans from the auxiliary forces with 
missio agraria has not been recorded definitively anywhere in the empire. 

The evidence of the settlement of veterans in Serdica and its territory after 
Trajan's Dacian wars provides greater grounds for assuming intervention by the 
central authorities in directing veterans towards certain regions with the objective 
of providing security for the passes and communication routes. It seems that the 
settlement of veterans on the territory of the city in the beginning of the 2nd cen- 
tury AD was reflected in the xoAAyya recorded in an inscription from Kalotina,? 
probably as the result of evocati settled there and their organisation.!° The v£oc in 
the Chepurlintsi inscription!" is interpreted as a member of a youth organisation of 
an athletic and military character with the gymnasium, established under the influ- 
ence of the organisation of zuvenes in other Roman cities and commissioned with 
guarding the Dragoman pass and the roads along the Nisava river.!? This assump- 
tion is not lacking in logic, but the remoteness of the location where the inscription 
was found makes it doubtful that representatives of a youth organisation from 
Serdica could have been sent there for long periods. In this case perhaps véou cor- 
responds not to the Latin zuvenes but to novi, and designates a population settled 
there by the central authorities precisely with the objective of guarding the pass. 
Novi or novocomenses in written sources usually designate veterans settled in an 
already existing settlement whose residents are in turn called veteres to distinguish 
them from the newcomers.? In listing the settlements in Italy, Pliny noted the 
presence of veteres and novi in Clusium and of veteres and fidentiores in Arretium 
(Pliny NH 3. 52). 

The inscriptions from the 2nd century AD do not feature specifically Roman 
veterans, but the several occurrences of persons bearing the name Aelius or Ulpius 
show that they or their fathers probably owed their Romanisation to military ser- 
vice. This is most probably valid for the Aelii recorded in the epigraphical evidence 
from Chekanchevo, one piece of which registers a scutarius.”° The military character 
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of the population of this settlement is also confirmed by the entirely Roman char- 
acter of the necropolis, as well as by the fact that all inscriptions from this location 
are in Latin.?! 

There is considerably more evidence of the settlement of Roman veterans in 
Serdica and its territory from the very end of the 2nd and throughout the 3rd cen- 
tury AD. This is naturally due to the increased significance of the city in respect of 
recruits for the auxiliary forces and the Praetorian Guard after the reforms of Sep- 
timius Severus. Although inscriptions rarely feature legionaries from Serdica, con- 
sidering that soldiers did not enrol directly in the Praetorian cohorts but were 
selected among the legionaries after several years of service, we can assume that their 
number in the legions was also considerable. There is unequivocal evidence of the 
settlement of veterans in inscriptions from both the city itself and its territory. 
The number of Roman citizens in inscriptions from Serdica bearing the gentilical 
name of Aurelius is also considerable, most of them owing their name to either a 
military career or the Constitutio Antoniniana (Edict of Caracalla) of AD 212.” 
The Thracian origin of these people is usually indicated explicitly, while in cases 
where their names are entirely Roman it can be assumed; and although not explic- 
itly stated, a military career among those with the gentilical name of Aurelius can 
be assumed in instances in which their Thracian origin is certain, while those of 
Greek origin probably owed their Roman citizenship to the Edict of Caracalla.” 

In inscriptions from the beginning of the 3rd century AD, the registered veterans 
from Serdica were solely of Thracian origin and served only in the Praetorian 
Guard, as equites singulares or in the legions. Under the Severans as a whole there 
were also large recruitment campaigns for the legions in Germania among the Thra- 
cian population. The latest data about the settlement of veterans in Serdica and its 
territory in the period of the Principate date from the end of the 3rd century AD: 
the material from Chekanchevo village mentioned above, dating from the last quar- 
ter of the 3rd century AD. The inscriptions from there and from the neighbouring 
Gorna Malina and Lesnovo are indicative of a highly Romanised population in this 
region, probably of a military character or largely consisting of descendants of vet- 
erans.” 

Analysis of epigraphical evidence from Serdica and its territory reveals the solid 
presence of Roman veterans in the area from the very establishment of the province 
of Thrace until the end of the 3rd century AD, or even later. This resulted largely 
from the recruitment of soldiers for the auxiliary forces of the Roman army from 
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the territory of Serdica even before Rome annexed the Thracian kingdom. The great 
recruitment capacity of the villages here made the territory of the city, along with 
that of Philippopolis, one of the most important recruiting zones not only for the 
province of Thrace, but also for the entire empire. With the establishment of local 
recruitment under the emperor Hadrian, an ever-increasing number of Thracians 
enrolled in the army, and even in the legions, which had ceased to be accessible only 
to fully fledged Roman citizens. With the reforms of Septimius Severus, a large 
number of Thracians, many of whom originated from the territory of Serdica, 
enrolled in the Praetorian Guard in Rome and in the legions along the //mes of the 
Rhine. Quite naturally, already veterans and full Roman citizens, some of these 
soldiers — albeit not all — returned to the places of their birth where, it seems, they 
mostly engaged in agriculture. These were mainly persons with closer ties to their 
birthplace for economic or other reasons. 

In previous research on Roman veterans in particular, and on the economy of 
the Roman empire in general, veterans were considered very important in their role 
as landowners and for their place in the social structure, particularly in the prov- 
inces. In contemporary historiography, the settlement of veterans from the Roman 
army is considered a purposeful act of the emperor, aiming at establishing Roman 
power in the newly annexed territories, the Romanisation of the local population, 
and the establishment of a social basis for the governance of the provinces.? The 
social position of the veterans in Serdica can be analysed according to epigraphical 
information and the data about the material resources of former soldiers known 
from written sources.” 

The veterans whose military career did not proceed beyond the rank of militia 
calligati, which was the majority of cases, particularly in respect of the province of 
Thrace and the first two centuries of the Principate, had the opportunity to acquire 
land to the amount of 50 iugera (12.5 ha) as missio agraria, inasmuch as this status 
existed after the reign of Augustus, or the funds with which to buy lots of approx- 
imately the same area, bearing in mind that land in the provinces was less than half 
the price of that in Italy. With the decline of purchasing capacity in the 3rd century 
AD, the funds amassed by the veterans from annual pay, awards and remuneration 
in cash for retirement with honours were hardly enough to purchase 30 iugera 
(7.5 ha) of land in Thrace. Considering also that with these funds they had to buy 
everything necessary for farming, also listed later in connection with the veterans in 
the Theodosian Code (7. 20. 3, 8), including slaves, the opportunities of ordinary 
veterans obviously did not exceed those of the rural population in the province. 
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Literary texts of the Imperial period portray the veteran as a bully. The veterans 
are seen as being beyond the normal workings of the law, a privileged group, pro- 
tected by the emperor and by their own political power. The swaggering, bullying 
veteran could do what he pleased, confident that behind his actions was the power 
of the emperor. It was the close relationship and mutual interdependence of the 
soldiery and the emperor that led to the grant to the veterans of legal privileges 
designed to improve their status and to deal with the special problems of a military 
career.” 

Perhaps the best known peculiarity of the legal position of a Roman soldier was 
that he was not allowed to enter a legal marriage. The reforms of Augustus and the 
changes in the Roman army to make it professional precluded the opportunity for 
legionaries to establish families during their military service.** On the one hand, as 
Roman citizens the legionaries were subject to the Lex Papia Poppaea, the law regu- 
lating marital relations, but on the other, because of their prolonged absence from 
their country on state service they were exempt of the obligations stemming from 
this law. It was at the time of Claudius at the latest, at least in respect of soldiers 
from the auxiliary forces and the navy, that the ban on marriage during military 
service was lifted. The establishment of durable relationships was assisted above all 
by the increasingly frequent permanent accommodation of garrisons in fixed mili- 
tary camps, around which settlements developed. Marriages to women from these 
settlements, in most cases locals or freed slaves, have been recorded epigraphically 
from the middle of the 1st century AD onwards. In pre-Flavian times, concubinage 
was the most frequent form of marriage relations among the veterans in Thrace.” 
With the growth of the settlements around the camps, families of Italian merchants 
probably settled there and the veterans could also have entered into marriage with 
their daughters. The age at which legionaries enrolled in the army, on average 
around 20, allows us to assume that some were already married: even for Rome, the 
usual age of marriage was around 17, i.e. with the donning of the toga virilis, and 
even earlier in the rural regions of northern and central Italy and in the provinces 
whence a large proportion of the soldiers was recruited at the time of the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty. According to the provisions from the time of Augustus, 24 was 
the age limit for men to marry, after which those who were not were liable to 
punishment.?? We learn from a passage by Suetonius that the ban on marriage dur- 
ing military service did not apply to the higher ranks from centurion upwards. They 
were allowed to marry, and even to live with their wives if their military obligations 
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permitted (Suetonius Aug. 24). Permission for soldiers to live with their wives in 
settlements around the camps is related to the activity of Septimius Severus in the 
expansion of these settlements (Herodian 3. 8. 5). Thus, all legal obstacles to legion- 
aries marrying were practically lifted after AD 197. 

The different legal status of citizens of the Roman empire vis-a-vis the veterans 
also presupposed a variety of forms of matrimonial life. Roman citizenship was also 
obligatory for participation in public life and for holding administrative positions 
in the provinces, which shows a seemingly nonexistent dependence between mar- 
riage and public life in Roman provinces. The legal consequences of concubinage 
concerned mostly the children born of such arrangements. As a rule, they were not 
considered fully fledged Roman citizens and could not inherit from their parents. 
Putting the wife into bondage and then liberating her was frequently practised with 
the objective of legalising the status of children from this cohabitation and accord- 
ing them Roman citizenship.?! 

Other aspects of a soldier's legal position are more complex. Roman citizens, as 
noted, were not allowed to form legal marriages with persons who were not Roman 
citizens, unless the non-citizen came from a community with the ius conubii or the 
citizen had the right of conubium, which meant that the children of the marriage 
would be granted Roman citizenship. In the provinces, however, Roman citizen 
soldiers would come into contact with a relatively small number of women citizens 
and the probability was that any liaison formed would be with a non-citizen. If the 
soldier changed citizenship status on entry to or during service, then it would be 
possible that liaisons had already been formed with non-citizen women and thus 
that the children would be of a different citizenship status from the father. The laws 
which permitted intestate succession by illegitimate children and the soldier to 
bequeath his property to peregrines allowed the family of the soldier to escape from 
these problems of clashing status. Auxiliaries, receiving citizenship at discharge, 
would have had fewer problems with clashing statuses while serving and, as we shall 
see, auxiliary veterans were granted conubium, which solved most potential problems 
of this sort that might face veterans and their families. The ban on marriage, how- 
ever, created many difficulties for soldiers from all units. It is difficult to think of 
any justification for it sufficient to compensate for the problems it caused. When 
Hadrian allowed the illegitimate children of these liaisons to inherit, he commented 
that the liaisons were contrary to military disciplina.** 

Soldiers, however, underwent a transformation at the end of their 25 years of 
service: they became veterans. No longer were these men separated from civilian 
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society, they were now part of society and their legal status with regard to that society 
changed drastically. They were now in a position to be rewarded for those long years 
of military service and they were granted significant privileges. The legally distinct 
soldier became a veteran whose status was also legally defined. Roman veterans, of 
course, were, as Roman citizens, at the pinnacle of the pyramid in the frame of the 
provincial society. Citizens enjoyed certain concrete privileges such as immunity from 
the poll tax. They also enjoyed rights of exemption with regard to the potestas (legal 
power) of Roman magistrates and, in case of force being used against them, redress 
under the Lex Iulia de vi publica, common to all Roman citizens.?? 

Veterans were also granted specific privileges because of their military service. With 
regard to the criminal law, they could not be condemned to the beasts or beaten with 
rods. Like decurions, neither they nor their children were to be condemned to the 
mines or to work on public schemes, since this was beneath their dignity. This is a 
sure sign that soldiers and veterans were of the higher status group which developed 
about the time of Hadrian: the Aonestiores.*4 Veterans were exempted from customs 
duties by Octavian's and Domitian's edicts. Nero also, in his reform of taxation, seems 
to have continued the exemption of soldiers from these duties. There is no mention 
of these privileges in the Digest or the other law codes of later periods. Exemption 
from munera, which demanded labour for such tasks as guard duties or clearing and 
repairing canals, was granted to all veterans by Octavian and Domitian. This immu- 
nitas was extended to the parents, wife and children of the veteran. The jurists distin- 
guished between munera, from which the veteran and his family were exempted, and 
honores or patrimonial liturgies charged on the wealth of a person and which could 
involve substantial administrative labour. (Patrimonial liturgies were charges on prop- 
erty and analogous to taxation for which a veteran was liable.) There was a third 
category which required both. Ulpian believed that veterans were exempted from most 
liturgies, although he did accept that veterans were obliged to pay the taxes and other 
usual obligations that went along with their estates. The principle was interpreted by 
other jurists to mean that the veterans were liable for all liturgies which required 
expenditure, unless specifically exempted. The regulations did not prevent a veteran 
undertaking a liturgy out of the goodness of his heart. Some liturgies did carry a 
certain amount of prestige, such as the holding of a municipal office, or provide an 
opportunity for profit, such as tax-collecting offices, though these tended to be patri- 
monial liturgies, and the good will generated by voluntarily accepting a burdensome 


liturgy was probably worth something to the veteran.* 
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As a whole the veterans entered the governance of the cities in Thrace from their 
very foundation, while access to the old Greek cities in the province, with rare 
exceptions, remained almost impossible. As to the veterans of Thracian origin and 
those who retired from the auxiliary forces, the inscriptions show that they actively 
influenced the administrative and religious life in the cities only in isolated cases. 
In cases where there is evidence of this, we see persons already born in the coloniae 
and municipia, again with Romanisation of at least second generation, who in some 
cases even belonged to the equestrian order, thanks to progressing in their military 
career above the rank of centurion. Veterans of Thracian origin, however, have been 
recorded epigraphically as governing a number of villages in Thrace. While the 
wealth requirement — and probably their origin too — was an obstacle to their par- 
ticipation in the governance of the cities, their albeit modest financial resources and 
maybe also inherited family lands ranked them among the wealthiest residents of 
the villages amongst whose ranks the local magistrates were chosen.*° 

Veteran dedications to deities alien to Thracian religious notions — or even to 
those of the Graeco-Roman pantheon - are relatively rare and isolated in the prov- 
ince of Thrace. Nevertheless, in Serdica the cult of Mithra is attested among the 
veterans at a relatively early date. The evidence comes in the form of a monument 
dating from the first half of the 2nd century AD, the dedicator bearing names 
characteristic of the imperial Romanisation of Julio-Claudian times.’ His Thracian 
origin is hardly possible, considering the tradition of Thracians to preserve their 
names as cognomina to their gentilical Roman names even down to the middle of 
the 3rd century AD. As to other foreign cults in Serdica, there is definitive evidence 
about Serapis, honoured in an inscription of AD 161—163.?* The dedication was 
made probably in the name of the city's bule and demos, as indicated by the asso- 
ciation of Serapis with the cult of Zeus and Helios — [A]. Kare[twrto 'H2/t]o 
Neparıdı, marking the official character of the cult in the city.*” Again from Serdi- 
can territory, the village of Maslevo, but from the beginning of the 3rd century AD, 
the cult of Sabazius is recorded in a dedication by the Praetorian Guard veteran 
ILózuoc ADuoc "IouAuxvoc. 4 

There is virtually no information from Serdica in respect of the participation of 
veterans in the administrative and religious life of the city itself, which is largely due 
to the rural origin of the veterans which, in turn, conditioned the low degree of 
their promotion during their military careers, rarely exceeding militia calligati, i.e. 
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the ranks accessible to the ordinary soldier; hence the more modest financial 
resources of the veterans. Although soldiers born in Serdica or its territory did 
become part of the Praetorian Guard and the legions in the 3rd century AD, their 
settlement as veterans in the places of their birth continued to be almost without 
exception of agrarian character.“ 

In Thrace and Serdica at least the veterans were not the powerful elite as which 
they are often portrayed. The gradual modification of the laws affecting soldiers was 
not a sign of their political power. A politically powerful group would have removed 
the legal disabilities on owning land and on marriage before AD 197. In 197, the 
position changed. The Severans were far more dependent upon the military than 
any hitherto. These political changes led to an improvement in the soldiery’s posi- 
tion, but not to any great increase in privileges in the 3rd century, even with the 
immense political problems of the era, over what they had in the previous two. 
Indeed, one of the major privileges of veterans, citizenship, ceased to be such with 
the granting of Roman citizenship to all inhabitants of the empire in AD 212. 
In Thrace and Serdica, the legal position of the veterans was not one of increasing 
legal power but decreasing influence. Soldiers and veterans could not exercise influ- 
ence over the authorities, even though they were a primary resource for the govern- 
ment and an essential part of its security system.? Veterans were integrated into 
civilian life. They were neither outsiders nor an elite. 
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VETERANI CLASSIARII IN PHILIPPOPOLIS (THRACE) 


Ivo TOPALILOV 


Abstract 

The present article deals with those veterani classiarii originated from Philippopolis and its 
area or settled there after their honesta missio. This is due to the thesis that gained wide 
acceptance for veterans returning home. All known veterani classiarii are collected including 
C. Scentius Celer recognised by such after the specifics of his gentilicium. The evidence, 
though scanty, allows some conclusions to be drawn: 1). regular massive recruitment of 
Thracians from the area as proposed in the literature is not proven with two exceptions — ca. 
AD 134 and probably in the second half of the 2nd century AD; 2). the sources for veter- 
ans returning to Philippopolis and its area is not comparative to the epigraphic sources of 
Thracian sailors, which calls into question weather the Thracian returned home; 3). it 
becomes clear that Philippopolis and its area was not orparnyia Beccucf, as proposed and a 
clear distinction should be made between Bessus and Thrac(us) or Thrax. 


Until recently, scholars have devoted little interest and study to the veterani ex classe 
who settled in and around Philippopolis after their honourable discharge. This is 
not without good reason, since the evidence for their presence is scanty compared 
with that of veterans who served in the other units of the Roman army. Currently, 
we are aware of only two such veterans who settled in the city and its vicinity: 
M. Annius Severus, known from a funeral stele erected in the eastern necropolis of 
Philippopolis! and an unknown veteran who was discharged on February 7th 
AD 160 and probably settled in the region.? Four more veterans are known to have 
originated from Philippopolis based on military diplomas: C. Iulius Bithus, Seuthi 
f(ilius)? P. Lucretius Frimus, Prili f(ilius),* [--]lius/nius Amatoci f(ilius) M[--],° and 
M. Ann[--]tius Bithi f(ilius) [--]lens. They were all discharged on February 7th 
AD 160.7 If these veterans, with the exception of the first one who resided near the 


The funeral stele was published in detail in Topalilov 2002, 59-65 (= AE 2002, 1267). 

RMD Il, 172; Paunov 2005, 45, table, no. 17 — from unknown find-spot in the Plovdiv region. 
RMD II, 105. 

RMD IV, 277. 

Eck and Pangerl 2006, 241—43. 

Eck 2007, 34. 

The case in Pferdehirt 2004, 39 might belongs to these too. 
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base of the fleet at Misenum, retuned home,? we may expect that their concentra- 
tion was not in their home villages as it was later in the late 2nd-first half of the 
3rd century AD with the praetorians, but in the main city or at some strategic places 
along the main roads and mines.? The map (Fig. 1) clearly shows the concentration 
of all known veterans in Philippopolis and its territory (see also Table 1). 

What is striking about these military diplomas is the same Imperial constitutio of 
all of them — February 7th AD 160. This, along with some other data from Thrace, 
presented M. Roxan with good reason to argue that in AD 133/34 a special recruit- 
ment of Thracian soldiers around the Philippopolis region was made for the needs 
of the Misene fleet. '? This action was needed due to the strengthening of the Legio 
X Fretensis by transferring sailors from the Misene fleet under the direct initiative 
by Hadrian at the beginning of the Jewish war.!! Later her conclusion was rein- 
forced by the next published military diplomas issued for veterans, not only regard- 
ing the territory of Philippopolis, but also from Augusta Traiana’? and Nicopolis 
(ad Istrum?).'? As one may observe, these veterans originated from the territory of 
inner Thrace, i.e. the territory of Cotys client kingdom of Thrace. 

A recently published stele contributed toward our knowledge of the veterani 
classiarii who settled in Philippopolis. It is the tombstone from the eastern necrop- 
olis of Philippopolis erected for M. Annius Severus, veteran of the Misene fleet, by 
C. Scentius Celer.!^ It represents the veteran himself standing and holding in his 
right hand an unidentified object (Figs. 2-3). The iconographic features of the 
stele have already been discussed, and it is dated to the last quarter of the 2nd cen- 
tury AD.!ó The person who remains unclear here is the one responsible for the stele 


— C. Scentius Celer, to whom I would like to draw attention. 


8 Eck's record on the provenance is given roughly as ‘östlicher Balkan?', which makes them irrel- 
evant to the study. 

? See Topalilov 2011, 542, fig. 1. 

10 Roxan 1995, 110. See also Paunov 2005, 47 and Pferdehirt 2004, 116, n. 2; Eck 2007, 33-37; 
Eck and Panger 2007, 227-29. 

11 See CIL XVI, appendix 13; Starr 1960, 188; followed by Roxan 1995, 110; Paunov 2005, 47. 
See recently Eck and Pangerl 2006; and Eck 2007, 30-38, figs. 2-5, where, however, the previous 
authors are not cited. 

12 See [----f.--]ITO from Aug(usta) Tr(aiana) ex Thrac(ia) - Weiß 2002, 221; [--f.] Tacitus 
Aug(usta) Tr(aiana) ex Thrac(ia) — Eck and Pangerl 2006, 239-41. 

13 C(aius) Iulius Epta[--] from [N]icopol(i) [ex Thrac(ia)] - AE 1997, 1769; Weiß 1997, 259-61, 
no. 16. It is questionable which Nicopolis — Nicopolis ex Bessia or Nicopolis ex Thracia is meant here. 

14 Dis Manibus. M. Annius Seuerus, uet(e)ranus ex clas(se) pr(aetoria) Mis(enensi), | militauit annos 
XXVI, uixit annos XXXXVIII. Curauit | C. Scenti(us) Celer. 

15 In the initial publication it was identified as vitis, see Topalilov 2002, 60-61. On this interpre- 
tation, see also Ivanov 2004, 163-65; Slawisch 2007, Ph16, 130-31, Taf. 29, 16a-b. 

16 See the discussion in Topalilov 2002; Ivanov 2004, 164; Slawisch 2007, 130-31. 

17 For some preliminary notes on C. Scentius Celer, see Topalilov 2009. 
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Fig. 1: Map of Philippopolis and environs showing locations of places mentioned in the text. 


As might be observed (see Fig. 2), C. Scentius Celer has tria nomina and belongs 
to that group of persons of peregrine origin with the praenomen and nomen 
(= gentilicium) Latin, and the cognomen Latin, Greek or otherwise depending on the 
origo of the person or their skills, appearance etc. It is most characteristic for the 
Thracians, Dacians, Pannonians, etc. In our case, it seems that C. Scentius Celer 
has a cognomen which shows specified certain skills and body and physical features, 
since the meaning of Celer is ‘quick, nimble’."? It is his gentilicium, however, which 
is of importance for our study. 


18 Kajanto 1965, 66, 248. 
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Fig. 2: Eastern necropolis, Philippopolis: tombstone erected for M. Annius Severus by C. Scentius Celer. 


Fig. 3: Detail of the stele erected for M. Annius Severus by C. Scentius Celer. 


According to H. Krahe, Scentius comes from Sceno-, Scenus, Scenus-, which 
A. Mayer believed are connected with skai-no from skeinan.'? If so, the name should 
be of Dalmatian origin; however, it is not found among the family names in 


1 Krahe 1955, 59; followed by Salomies 1996, 182, n. 61. On the other hand, W. Schulze denied 
the equivalent between Scentius and Scantius, but since this nomen is not studied in his book and lay out 
of the scope of his study, it seems that he agreed of non-Italian origin of the name (see Schulze 1991, 143). 
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Dalmatia” or Dacia,”! papyri,” etc.” In fact, this gentilicium is one of the rarest in 
the empire and W. Schulze,” followed by H. Solin and O. Salomies,” has pointed 
to only four inscriptions where this name occurs among male as well female names. 
Thus, a funeral stele found in Puteoli was set up by Scentia Domitia for Scentius 
Secundus, lib(ertus).?° One more example from Puteoli might be connected from 
another funeral stele of Q. Sc. Sabinianus erected by his father Sc. G[--]?” where 
the restoration of Sc(entius) is proposed and very plausible, even if the matter 
remains quite unclear. 

Another funeral stele, found in Sardinia, is dedicated to L. Scentius Valens of 
the Misene fleet who was nat. Bessus.”® As the stele reveals, L. Scentius Valens was 
still in active military service, i.e. he had received his Roman name when he began 
military service. It should be mentioned that he was not the only nat. Bessus to serve 
in the fleet at Sardinia (Cagliari)? and, bearing in mind how the navies chose their 
names, we should expect more examples with Scentius to come to light from Sar- 
dinia.*° 

The next two examples come from Misenum. A funeral stele was set up for 
M. Marius Pudens, who was a centurion, nat. Misenensis, by his mother Scentia 


31 


Marcia,?! and another one which was erected by Scentia Valeria for her husband 


Iulius Aquila, who served on the navy ship (ZH = triere) Silvanus.?? In this respect, 
the inscription from Philippopolis contributes to the examples with Scentius and it 
seems to be the only one found so far outside Italy. 

What unites all the cases, except that one in Philippopolis, is the fact that these 
inscriptions were found in places where the Misene fleet had stations. C.G. Starr, 
in his excellent study on the Roman imperial navy, clearly demonstrates that the 
sailors and ships of the Misene fleet were not all stationed exclusively at Misenum, 


20 Alföldy 1969, 173-74. 

21 Kerényi 1941, 209. 

2 Preisigke 1922. 

23 See, for instance, Kakoschke 2009; 2010; 2011; Untremann 1961. 

24 Schulze 1991, 143. 

25 Solin and Salomies 1988, 164. 

?6 CIT X, 2938. The suggestion made by S. Tuck that ‘Scentius’ was in fact an alternative spelling 
of ‘Sentius’ based on local pronunciation is unlikely, since this gentilicium is to be found not only in 
Puteoli but elsewhere (see Tuck 2005, 85, n. 120). 

7 CIL X, 2936. 

28 EE VIII, no. 710. 

> See, for instance, EE VIII, p. 171, n. 709. 

3° The method how the sailors chose their new names when entering the fleet is described by 
Salomies 1996. 

5! CIL X, 3368. 

32 CIL X, 8211. On Silvanus as a ship's name, see most recently Morisson and Coates 1996, 173. 
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but were also posted to various ports and stations, including Ostia (at Portus 
constructed by the sailors themselves during the reign of Claudius) and Puteoli, 
where a small detachment of sailors and a harbour station are proposed. Another 
port where a squadron of the Misene fleet is proposed to have been stationed was 
Caralis (modern Cagliari) in Sardinia, which helped to control both the Tyrrhenian 
Sea and also the uncivilised inhabitants of the island. Finally, the largest detachment 
of the Misene fleet lay in Rome where a permanent camp near the Colosseum was 
constructed under the Flavians.? These places coincide fully with the localities in 
Italy where representatives of Scentius are known and allow me to propose a clear 
naval connection of Scentius. And the various examples can be easily explained. 

It is well established that many sailors after their discharge settled with their 
families near the naval bases or in the vicinity, the places which were more familiar 
to them.?^ Epigraphic evidence shows that quite often the sailors’ wives were local 
women or daughters, sisters or even widows of other sailors. Examples with former 
sailors’ concubines are also known. It was not a common practice for sailors to 
marry women from their homeland.?? Bearing these observations in mind, let us 


turn to the aforementioned examples. The case with Scentia Marcia?ó 


seems to 
belong to the group of daughters or even widows of other sailors, since she obvi- 
ously did not accept her husband's name, which is to be recognised in the name of 
her son M. Marius Pudens. It is possible that the case of Scentia Valeria also belongs 
to that group, as she is mentioned as wife of Iulius Aquila or Iulius Silvanus.? It is 
worth mentioning that both cases derive from Misenum and it is not necessary for 
native women to accept a new Roman name, since they were already Roman citizens 
and possessed Roman names by birth. 

Let us turn back to the case from Philippopolis in Thrace and C. Scentius Celer. 
It becomes clear that he has a specific gentilicium which is to be found in the places 
where the sailors of the Misene fleet were. Even more, he was responsible for setting 
up the funeral stele of a veteran — M. Annius Severus who was vet(e)ranus ex clas(se) 
pr(aetoria) Mis(enensi). There is no clue on the stele as to what the connection 
between these two men might be. Quite often veterans’ or soldiers’ tombstones were 
set up by a father or brother who also served in the army: wife, mother, children, 
friends or even freedmen. It is not uncommon for another soldier chosen by the 
deceased as his successor or special veterans! collegia to carry out the funeral 


3 Starr 1960, 13-21. 
34 Starr 1960, 16-19. 
35 Starr 1960, 85-86. 
56 CIL X, 3368. 
5 CIL X, 8211. 
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obligations.?? In our case, the lack of any information of a relation between those 
two men lead me to the conclusion that it was rather the latter case. If so, we may 
assume that C. Scentius Celer also belonged to one of these veterans’ collegia that 
was held in Philippopolis. This as well as the specifics of his gentilicium allows me 
even to propose his naval military background, i.e. C. Scentius Celer was also a 
naval veteran who settled in Philippopolis. A strong point is also that he was famil- 
iar with the full title of the Misene fleet and when initially the epithet of the fleet 
pr(aetoria) was omitted it was consequently added (Fig. 2). If so, we could assume 
that C. Scentius Celer and M. Annius Severus served and settled together in Philip- 
popolis after their honourable discharge. The features of C. Scentius Celer's tria 
nomina, the Latin used by him and the name of M. Annius Severus might suggest 
that the unit of their service was not stationed at Cyzicus, as proposed in the 
literature,’ but in one of the Italian bases of the Misene fleet. 

If these suggestions are correct, we may add these two new veterans to the list of 
naval veterans known so far to have settled in Philippopolis disregarding their ori- 
gin. Two groups are to be observed here. The first one consists of veterans honour- 
ably discharged on February 7th AD 160, and the second of M. Annius Severus 
and C. Scentius Celer, honourably discharged in the last quarter of the 2nd-early 
3rd century AD. A few questions arise when observing the results. 

First, despite the opinion that there was a massive recruitment for the Roman 
imperial fleet (Misene or Ravennate) from Thrace, with regard to examples with 
Bessi, so far we have no evidence for this. It is true that this region is regarded as 
one of the reservoirs for Roman soldiers — auxiliary soldiers, legionaries and, espe- 
cially, praetorians. This is well supported by the epigraphic evidence — inscriptions 
and military diplomas — but it seems this is not the case with the Roman navy. And 
this should not be unexpected if we bear in mind the fact that vast majority of the 
recruits for the navy would have came from rural and lesser urban regions.“ This 
is not the case with Philippopolis. Numerous T. Flavii, Ti. Claudii, M. Ulpii, 
M. Aurelii and T. Aelii known from Philippopolis and its territory in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries AD show not only that the natives were recruited mainly for the 
auxilia initially,*' which allowed their descendents to enter the legions later? and 


38 Keppie 1991, 81. 

39 Ivanov 2004, 164. 

40 See Starr 1960, 75-76. 

For various ways of spreading Roman names and consequently Roman citizenship among the 
Thracians till the reign of Trajan, see Gerov 1961. 

42 See, for instance, the /aterculus found in Viminacium — CIL III 14507 dated to AD 195, where 
T(itus) Ael(ius) Dizo Trim(ontio), Ael(ius) Victor [--] Trim(ontio) and M(arcus) Aur(elius) Dines 
Trim(ontio) are cited; see also AE 1975, 581. It should be mentioned that Trimontium was the official 
Roman name of Philippopolis until the end of the 3rd century AD. 
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not the fleet, but also what is underestimated in Bulgarian archaeological literature 
— the existence of a Romanised class in the society in Roman Thrace. There is 
one more argument: if we accept for a moment that the Roman Thracian veterani 
classiarii returned home after discharge, it may be noted that the quantity of military 
diplomas found so far in Thrace, or diplomas of unknown provenance attributed 
mainly to Thrace, is not comparable to the epigraphic sources of Thracian sailors 
found elsewhere. In fact, the territory of Philippopolis was very fertile and the 
policy of devastating the local population, as happened with the troublesome tribe 
of the Bessi, was quite inappropriate for the region and for the city itself, which 
was very closely connected with its territory: the urban quarters (philai) themselves 
possessed lands in the Thracian valley. 

Secondly, not only does it appear that there was not a massive regular recruitment, 
but when there was such recruiting, it was due to unpredictable circumstances. Thus, 
as mentioned above, the military diplomas reveal that probably a large naval recruit- 
ment in Thrace and Philippopolis occurred in cz. AD 133/34, connected with the 
Bar Kochba revolt in Judaea. It seems that another recruitment of this type occurred, 
if we bear in mind M. Annius Severus and C. Scentius Celer, the latter was so popu- 
lar in the city that it was not necessary to show his position in society. Since the 
veterani classiarii were very rare in Philippopolis and environs, we might assume that 
a programme of recruitment analogous to the case of AD 134 was repeated later. The 
date of the stele in the last quarter of 2nd-early 3rd century AD suggests that this 
might have happened during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, if at all. If we accept this 
hypothesis for a moment, we can point to a crisis during the last decade of his reign 
involving the barbarian tribes of the Costoboci and Moors as well as some rebels 
who disturbed Rome's Mediterranean hegemony. It is accepted that the fleet took 
part in putting down the rebellions and was even increased. ^ This, combined with 
the heavy losses of the Roman army on the northern border as well as the disastrous 
situation within the empire, is a sufficient explanation for a massive recruitment of 
Thracians into the navy. Hypothetically, we may assume that some of the original 
sailors were sent to strengthen the legions (as happened earlier) and their places were 
taken by the newly recruited Thracians. So, I would not be surprised if M. Annius 
Severus and C. Scentius Celer were part of these military campaigns. 

Third, the veterani classiarii in Philippopolis might have shed some light on the 
location of the orparnyi« Beoouxy mentioned by Claudius Ptolemy (3. 11. 6), 
something much debated in Bulgarian scholarship. There are two main hypotheses. 
According to the first, advanced by G. Kazarov, followed by H. Danov and A. Fol., 


^5 See n. 10. 
^4 See Starr 1960, 189. 
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the territory of the strategia of Bessica was located in the upper part of the valley of 
the River Hebros westward from Philippopolis and including parts of the Rhodope 
and Hemus Mountains.“ This location was broadened by G. Mihailov, who was 
inclined to push it eastward to the Cillae-Karasura line, which meant that the ter- 
ritory of Bessica coincided with that of Philippopolis. He also believed it expanded 
in a southerly direction to the Jakoruda-Velingrad-Pazardjik line — based on the 
citation by Pliny (NH 4. 41);° and in the time of Trajan, that the territory of the 
strategia was incorporated into the administrative territory of Philippopolis as a 
consequence of the so-called Trajanic urbanisation of Thrace.*” This thesis gained 
acceptance and Philippopolis was even regarded as the centre of this strategia.“® 

The thesis put forward by M. Tacheva is different. She inclines to the view that 
there was no civic centre within the strategia in question which, however, included 
the Rhodope and Rila Mountains as well as the Strandza Mountains. During the 
reign of Vespasian part of it was attached to the administrative territory of 
Philippopolis;® during that of Trajan the rest was divided and parcelled into the 
administrative territories of Serdica, Philippopolis and Scupi.?? We may assume that 
this conclusion is based mainly on epigraphic evidence and military diplomas con- 
nected with Bessi soldiers and veterans. Recently, however, P. Delev has suggested 
that the northern foothills of the Rila Mountains should be recognised as the terri- 
tory of Bessica, and therefore that the Rhodopes area remained outside it.°! 

The various hypotheses cited are derived largely from the evidence provided by 
ancient written sources. As is well known, the geographical localisation of the Bessi 
was a focus of study not only for modern scholars, but also of the ancient writers. 
Herodotus (7. 111), Pliny (NH 4. 11) and Dio Cassius (47. 25; 51. 25) are the 
primary sources for the Bessi, although other writers mention them as well. The 
ancient writers have led modern scholars to believe that the tribal land covered the 
Upper Hebros valley. The statement of Strabo (7. 5. 2) reveals the southern border 
as the Rhodope Mountains.” It is also said that the Bessi gradually occupied the 
plains between the Tundja and Maritza rivers around Philippopolis (the present 
Plovdiv) and Pazadjik and spreading east to some 15 km westward of Beroe (Stara 
Zagora).^? 


45 Kazarov 1924, 31; Danov 1968, 118-24; Fol 1975, 150-59. 

46 Mihailov 1967, 43-44. 

47 Mihailov 1967, 38. 

48 Lozanov 2002, 291; Zahariade 2009, 20. 

^ Tacheva 2004, 48. 

50 Tacheva 2000, 51. 

?! Delev 2009. 

5 Tacheva 1995, 12-14; Zahariade 2009, 20. 

55 See recently Zahariade 2009, 20, with the bibliography cited there. 
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This may have been the initial tribal land of the Bessi,*4 but in the Ist century 
AD it is apparent that the Bessi were not in the area of Philippopolis. This is clear 
from the statement of Tacitus on the Thracian rebellion of AD 21, when it was 
Coelaletae Odrusaeque et Dii, validae, e nationes (Tacitus Ann. 3. 38) who besieged 
in Philippopolis the Thracian dynast Rhoemetalces II, but not the Bessi. It is true 
that the Bessi might have been awakened after the "Thracian war’ of 13-11 BC, 
which concluded in defeat (Dio Cass. 54. 34. 5-7; Velleius 2. 98. 2) and led the 
Romans to institute a massive colonisation of Dobrudja (Ovid Trist. 3. 10. 5; 4. 1. 
67).? But the Bessi were always troublemakers and fought against the newly estab- 
lished Roman client-state, the Odrysian kingdom. Moreover, in some cases they 
captured the Thracian king, as was the case with Rhoemetalces I, while in other 
cases they killed the king: Cotys V, who was murdered in 29 BC; and Rhescuporis 
II, who was slain in battle in 13/12 BC by Vologaesos, chief of the Bessi. The 
Romans tried to subjugate them towards the Odrysae (Dio Cass. 54. 20. 3), but in 
vain. This is why I believe that the Romans made a clear distinction between the 
Thracians who lived within the client and allied Odrysian kingdom, calling them 
simply Thracians, and the rest of the Thracians, who bore their original tribal 
names.” To my mind, it is for this reason that we lack any epigraphic evidence of 
definitely Odrysian soldiers.” They were definitely part of the Roman army, but, 
in a contrast to the rest of the Thracian tribes, presumably they were cited just as 
Thrax.’ The examples are numerous at a time when other Thracian tribal names 
or places are cited in military diplomas and inscriptions. Thus, we are aware of 
Longinus Sdapezematygi from the ala I Thracum whose origo was pago Sardi of the 
mid-1st century AD,” Sextus Magus (ala Gallorum et Thracum Antiana), Bessus 
from June 18th AD 54,9? T. Flavius Celsus (ala Scubulorum), cives Sappaus of the 
late Ist century AD,°! Seuthes (ala veterana Gallica), Scaenus from May 12th AD 
91,9? etc. As observed in the literature, a Bessan origin was always mentioned to 
distinguish these people from the others.5? 


54 On whom, see Tacheva 1995. 
5 Zahariade 2009, 55. 
56 "This view contradicts Mihailov's, according to which nat. Bessus = Thraex (see Mihailov 1977, 


346). 


57 
58 


See the catalogue in Zahariade 2009 as the most recent. 
This is to the contrary to Zahariade's conclusion that the general ethnic term Thrax/Thracus 
implies a large area of recruitment not only in Thrace, but also in Moesia — Zahariade 2009, 291. 

?? RIB 1, 201. 

© CIT XVI, 3. 

9! CIL XII, 7580. 

6 RMD I, 5. 

$5 Tacheva 1999. 
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This distinction between Thracia and Bessia is clearly observed in the military 
diplomas in the 2nd and 3rd centuries (see Table 2).°* Thus, we find veterans from 
Philippopolis ex Thracia, Augusta Traiana ex Thracia, 6 Serdica ex Thracia, 
probably Nicopolis ex Thracia,°® which after AD 193 turned into Nicopolis ex 
Moesia? or (Ulpia) Nicopolis ex Moesia inferiore"? with the shifting of the provin- 
cial border between Thrace and Moesia Inferior, but we are also aware of Nicopo- 
lis ex Bessia,’! etc. It is obvious that in these cases, and especially in those dated to 
the 2nd century, a clear distinction was made between Nicopolis, situated in Thrace 
(Nicopolis ad Istrum), and Nicopolis ad Nestum, stated as Nicopolis ex Bessia. The 
conclusion is obvious — the tribal territory of the Bessi was in the Rhodope region.” 

Despite the numerous cases known up to now for awarding Bessi with military 
diplomas, with only one exception they are not found in the region of Philippopolis 
but elsewhere That exception is of the veteran Meticus, Solae f(ilius) Bessus, who served 
in the ala I Asturum and was honourably discharged on August 14th AD 99.7? I have 
proposed that after honesta missio he returned home; but this is unclear, since the 
place where he settled was of strategic importance with regard to an existing road. The 
origo of the remaining veterans settled in or derived from Philippopolis or its area, if 
mentioned, is Thrax,” Ulp(ia) Trimontium,/? Ulpia Philippopolis/ or Philippopolis 
ex Thracia? and variants. This also contradicts cases known from other cities where 
Bessan veterans are attested epigraphically, such as Colonia Claudia Apri in Thrace? 
and Colonia Flavia Scupi in Macedonia.9? It is clear that the limited number of 
veterani classiarii known from Philippopolis and its surrounding provide support 


64 But we have the inscription of Aur(elius) Abitus mil(es) coh(ortis) X pr(aetoriae) who was nat(ione) 
Bessus natus reg(ione) Serdica vico Magari — CIL X, 1754. There seems to have been an enclave of Bessi 
in Serdica and its area. 

6 RMD T, 105 and IV, 227 (both February 7th AD 160); V, 459 (January 9th/October 11th AD 221). 

66 RMD V, 427 (February 7th AD 160). 

8 RMD V, 435 (March 13th AD 205). 

68 RMD V, 425 (February 7th AD 160). 

© RMD V, 457 (January 9th/October 11th AD 221), 463 (November 14th/December 11th AD 224). 

7 RMD V, 471 (AD 236). 

71 RMD IV, 264, 392-394 (all August Ist AD 142); Weiß 2002, 224. 

7 RMD IV, p. 506, n. 8. 

75 CIL XVI, 45. 

74 Boyanov 2008, 197, 399. 

75 Quelsa, Dolae f(ilius) Thrax, who served in the ala III Thracum Augusta and was honourably 
discharged on May 12th AD 91 — see RMD I, 4. 

76 CIL XVI, 139. 

7 CIL XVI, 189. 

78 See, for instance, the data in Table 1. 

7 CIL VI, 3177. 

80 CIT VI, 3205. 
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neither for thesis that the oteateyo. Beoowf, was located in the area of Philippopolis 
nor for the identification of the city itself as the centre of that strategia. 
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WHY NAUCRATIS? 


JOHN BOARDMAN 


Abstract 

The question is explored whether the siting of Naucratis so far from the Mediterranean coast and the 
ready availability there of natron-salt are in any way connected. The salt was a valuable source for the 
important fish-pickling industries in the Mediterranean, and it may have helped determine the placing 
of the port, just as later it was demonstrably a vital element in its trading prosperity. 


Naucratis is located as far up the Canopic branch of the Nile as big ships can go, nearly 80 km 
inland from the later foundation of Alexandria, which supplanted it as the major entry port.! 
The advantage to merchants of delivering their wares as close to major centres of habitation 
as possible is obvious, and Naucratis gave ready access to the cities and centres of industry in 
the delta. Whether the location was a Greek choice or one imposed by the Egyptians, who 
carefully regulated all trade through the port, is not clear, but it was obviously of mutual 
benefit. The foundation took place late in the 7th century BC, as a joint venture of Ionian 
Greek states, among whom Miletus and Chios seem to have been prominent, and soon, rather 
unexpectedly, joined by a mainland Greek trading partner — Aegina. The inspiration may have 
been wholly commercial but it has been suggested by Alexander Fantalkin? that Lydia, with 
its control if not hegemony over much of Ionia, was a major stimulus to this closer link with 
Egypt, with whom the Lydian state had much to do. This seems quite plausible, but it is the 
more apparent Greek links with Egypt from now on — in terms of trade, associations with 
King Amasis, use of mercenaries, etc. — that are most apparent, and it is the finds of Greek 
material and their presence in Egypt that attract more attention than anything reciprocal. Jacob 
had learnt that ‘there was corn in Egypt’ (Genesis 42:1), but any 'corn trade’ does not attract 
attention in our records — especially beside that with Cyrenaica. 

A probable special role for Naucratis emerges now from the evidence of the Elephantine 
palimpsest,? the original text of which proves to be part of an official record in Aramaic (the 
script of the Persian empire) of the coming and going of shipping from Ionia and Phoenicia 
(respectively 36 and 6 ships) over the sailing season of ten months in 475 BC. The docu- 
ment's reuse explains its travel from the coast so far up-river, but it is clear that the original 
was prepared to record shipping, cargoes and duty on cargoes at what can most plausibly 
only be Naucratis. This is apparent from the nature of the cargo taken on the return jour- 
ney. We may recall that by now Egypt was part of the Persian empire, so Phoenicians could 
share as never before in what had been an almost total Greek monopoly. 

Imports recorded in the palimpsest are gold and silver and manufactured goods, especially 
wooden, and there seems otherwise to be no particular character or emphasis in the nature of 


! Generally on Naucratis, Boardman 1999, 118-33, 280-81. A major project on the finds is being 
managed by the British Museum. See Schlotzhauer and Villing 2006. 

? Fantalkin 2013. 

? Yardeni 1994. 
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the cargoes. But, without exception, every ‘Ionian’ ship left laden only with natron-salt, on 
which duty was paid. One might have expected Naucratis to be busier, but its hey-day had 
passed with the arrival of the Persians and the development of other Nile delta ports. 

I have elsewhere in this journal? dwelt on the importance of the fishing industry in the 
Mediterranean area, as a major, and at some times and places, the major source of food.” 
It has long been accorded a relatively subsidiary role in the economics of the area, but there 
is growing evidence that this is untrue, and that the more conspicuous role of corn and meat 
has been too readily judged to afford the main if not only criteria for judging the subsistence 
of Mediterranean peoples. Fish does not remain fresh for long; it needs drying or salting, 
and it has long been recognised, mainly by non-classical scholarship, that the provision of 
salt was a major consideration for European peoples, and especially for its use in the pres- 
ervation of raw foodstuffs. 

Salt is not easy to come by. Sea-shore salt beds can be prepared but they take time and 
trouble and space and there were few places near the Mediterranean where rock-salt beds might 
be mined easily in early days. The largest source of any preserving material in the Mediterra- 
nean basin was in Egypt, in the Natron Lake (Wadi el Natrun), just west of Naucratis, and 
at Naucratis itself there were local natron-pits at Barnugi close by (Pliny NH 41. 447). This 
close association of natron with Naucratis proves that this must be the port of the palimpsest 
— there are no serious rivals whatever, either on the coast or within the delta, where the natu- 
ral export could be natron, and only natron. Natron itself has a variable content of salt but 
serves in exactly the same way, for pickling. In 475 BC it was only natron-salt that the Ionian 
ships carried from Naucratis, and the trade continued well into Ptolemaic times when it was 
a profitable royal monopoly. It was lucrative for the Egyptians — the source was virtually 
inexhaustible, and it generated income from both sale and taxation. For the Egyptians, of 
course, its main value was for use in the mummification of humans and animals, and its dry- 
ing properties were paramount — far more attractive, at this date and on this scale of bulk 
export, for the preservation of a vital source of food than for any of its cleansing properties 
(for textiles, etc.) for which it could also be used. In the later period its use for glass and glazes 
may have been more demanding, but this was certainly not the case in the Greek world of 
475 BC. Herodotus (2. 86. 1), Diodorus (1. 7; 2. 1) and Athenaeus (of Naucratis) (3. 116- 
119) use the same word taricheuein for both pickling fish and embalming, and there is evidence 
elsewhere for this use of natron-salt. Alfred Lucas, in an exhaustive account of natron and 
mummification, remarks “The phraseology of Herodotus, Diodorus, Athenaeus and other 
writers makes it perfectly clear that the ancient Egyptian process of embalming the human 
body was analogous to that used for preserving fish” — also using natron-salt.? 


4 Boardman 2011. 

? It has been suggested that in antiquity fish were more plentiful in the Mediterranean and some 
species much larger; see Patel 2012, citing the research of Paolo Guidetto of Salento. 

é Lucas 1962, 263-67, on Barnugi and Naucratis; ch. 12 on mummification. 

7 Lucas 1932, 133. 

8 For recent Oxford research on natron, see Shortland et al. 2006, where (p. 523) the role of 
Naucratis and the relevance of the palimpsest is approved: ‘the bridgehead of a large-scale Mediter- 
ranean natron trade’. Natron’s value has not been forgotten and the plentiful natron around Lake 
Chad fuels the lucrative export of dried fish from the Lake area. 
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It is not easy to judge, and is perhaps unlikely, that the availability of natron was even 
part of the original decision to found Naucratis as a terminal for Mediterranean trade with 
Egypt, but it is not altogether impossible, since it could not have been the most obvious 
choice for Mediterranean shipping dealing with Egypt. That it became a major, if not the 
major, reason for the continued use and prosperity of the port seems, however, highly prob- 
able, and the very close proximity of the port to a major source made it ideal for bulk ship- 
ment of the natron, which would otherwise have had to be carried far overland, or on other 
shipping upstream, before being carried to Greece. 
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FELINES IN THRACIAN ART” 


JAN BOUZEK 


Abstract 

A number of metal vases from Thrace are discussed, especially a lion plaque from Pistiros and several 
metal objects in Prague collections, together with other representations of lions in Thrace and Scythia. 
The evidence shows that in Thrace strong influence from Persian-Anatolian spheres had existed since 
the 6th century, besides the Greek impact, and that this ‘Oriental’ tinge persisted in Thracian art until 
the end of the Hellenistic period. 


The publication of an exhibition catalogue with sensational and previously unknown items 
from the Bojkov collection,! the new find of a lion plaque at Pistiros? and the renewed 
examination of two items in Prague — the handle of a bronze hydria from a Magna Graecia 
workshop and the frontal of a horse harness with a lynx’s head — give a good occasion to 
return to a field which offers rich material for studying interrelations between Thracian, 
Greek, Persian and Scythian art? 


The Prague Hydria-Handle with Lion’s Head (Figs. 1-5) 
National Museum Prague inv. no. A 977, H. 17.4 cm, W. 15.9 cm, D. of the rim of the 
hydria, 22 cm. Bought in Paris in the 1930s with alleged provenance Bulgaria. It was published 
in detail by the present author;? here it is put into broader context. The lion’s head has an 
open muzzle with outstretched tongue, five whiskers on each side of the muzzle and deeply 
drilled eyes; the mane is depicted in two rows of tassels of hairs. On the top of the handle and 
on its outer side is a rib with pearls. The lateral rosettes have nine incurved petals each. Nails 
for attachment to the vessel are in both arms of the rim; a third is in the base of the handle. 
The beginnings of the school to which the handle belongs are Peloponnesian: Laconian,’ 
not Corinthian.° But our handle is much later, from the time when Sparta stopped producing 
fine metal vessels. The Prague hydria belongs to a category of which Diehl listed 11 items; of 


9 


them, the examples in the National Museum in Ancona? and in the Cluj Museum? are near to 


* This paper was prepared in the frames of a project supported by a grant from the Grants Agency 
of the Czech Republic (405/11/098). 
! Marazov 2011. 
Bouzek 20102. 
See Bouzek 2006. 
Bouzek 2005. 
Stibbe 2000; 2004. 
Pace Croissant 1988; cf. Rolley 2003. 
Diehl 1964, 216-22. 
Neugebauer 1923-24, 371, fig. 10; Diehl 1964, pl. 7B. 
? Neugebauer 1923-24, 378—79, fig. 14. 
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Fig. 1: Hydria handle, National Museum, Fig. 2: Hydria handle, National Museum, 
Prague, bronze. Prague, bronze. 
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Fig. 3: Hydria handle, National Museum, Fig. 4: Hydria handle, National Museum, 
Prague, bronze. Prague, bronze. 


Fig. 5: Hydria handle, National Museum, Prague, bronze. 
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the Prague handle, as is another on the vase found on the Athenian Acropolis." The main group 
showing close parallels comes from the heroon of Paestum, constructed in ca. 500 BC.!! Archi- 
tectonic lion heads on several Greek late Gth-century BC buildings in South Italy (Paestum 
Basilica and the Temple of Heracles at Agrigent)'? and Greece (Alcamaeonidae temple, Treas- 
ury of the Massilians)? are also very similar. A handle similar to that in Prague was found in 
Bulgaria at Staro Selo near Sliven;!^ most of the Trebenishte vessels are earlier.? The handle in 
the National Museum in Prague was very probably made in the workshop tradition recon- 
structed by Rolley,!é which started production at Sybaris and, after its destruction, continued 
since 500 BC at Paestum. A date of cz. 490 BC seems to be the most probable. 

The recumbent lion found near Breznik!” probably came from the rim of a cauldron - it 
is good Peloponnesian work of the late 6th century; while those on spouts of situlae form 
a series starting in the early 5th and ending in the late 4th century.'® The earrings with 
lion heads? are standard Greek ornaments, and like bronze vessels, they were made for a 
common market, not especially for Thrace. 


The Duvanli Lions and Later Examples in Thrace 

The Duvanli tumuli provide a good basis for following two lines of representation at the 
beginning of the 5th century. While the famous amphora-rhyton from Kukova mogila has 
on one of its handles a typical Persian, or rather, Persian-Anatolian lion,” the pectoral with 
a lion whose head is seen from above from Bashova mogila?! probably took its model from 
a Greek coin — it belongs to the first examples of a genuine Thracian tradition, based on 
North Aegean and Ionian models, whereas the inspiration at Trebenishte, in contrast, was 
mainly Corinthian The Garchinovo ‘matrix’? is in the northern Animal Style, near to 
Scythian art. The earliest rhyton with a lion's head in the Bojkov collection” is stylistically 
very close to the Duvanli amphora-rhyton; while the second rhyton with a similar finial in 
the same collection?* (Fig. 6) has its lion’s head strongly Graecised: it dates from ca. 400 BC 
and can well be compared with the lion spouts of Greek temples of the late 5th century. 


10 Ridder 1986, 56, no. 167. 

!! Rolley 1982, 64; 1983, figs. 126-127. 

12 Mertens-Horn 1988, cat, nos. 49 and 13, pls. 1 and 20. 
13 Mertens-Horn 1988, 45-46, pl. 7b and 49, pl. 8bd. 

14 Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, pls. 94-96. 

1^ See now Stibbe and Vasić 2003. 

16 Rolley 1982. 

17 Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, fig. 93. 

15 Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, fig. 111. 

1 For example Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, figs. 176-177, 183. 
2 Basel Catalogue 2007, 176, no. 124. 

?! Basel Catalogue 2007, 178, no. 125a. 

22 Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, fig. 152, 5th century. 
233 Marazov 2011, no. 24. 

24 Marazov 2011, no. 46. 
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Fig. 6: Rhyton with lion protome, Bojkov collection, silver (after Marazov 2011, no.46). 


Fig. 7: Rhyton with lion protome, Bojkov Fig. 8: Rhyton with lynx protome, Bojkov 
collection, silver (after Marazov 2011, no. 169). collection, silver (after Marazov 2011, no.170). 
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The sheath of a sword in the Bojkov collection” 


attacking a boar and the second a goat. Both remind one of scenes on 6th-century Greek 


carries two representations of lions — one 


pottery, though the stylistic parallels point towards later 5th-century Greek models. There 
are also some vague reminiscences in the less sophisticated ateliers of 4th-century Scythian 
objects. The dating by Marazov into the second half of the 4th century seems to be reason- 
able, but the strange composition of scenes and motifs, together with stylistic incoherence, 
throw some doubt as to whether this is genuine Thracian work. Modern forgeries of golden 
objects also feature among the items in the Ukrainian Platter collection and even more of 
them appear now on the market. 

The quarry of the rider on a plate in the Bojkov collection? is a bear, not a lion, but 
the scene derives from Persian tradition of the royal lion-hunt. A similarly strong tradition 
of Persian-Anatolian art can be seen on the Pistiros lion plaque and on the Pistiros gem 
imprint of a hunting dog. Unlike Greece, Thracian art still had strong ties with that of the 
Persian Anatolian satrapies in the Áth century BC. The rhytons with lion and lynx protomes 
in the Bojkov collection?” (Figs. 7-8), if found in Bulgaria, show that this tradition contin- 
ued here still in middle Hellenistic times, against what we believed earlier, and join the 
Áth-century artistic tradition with that of the phalerae. 

In the artistic province of the Triballoi, the goddess riding a lioness on one of the 
Rogozen pitchers?? falls into Dionysiac or Cybele cult context, while another shows a lion 
attacking a hind,” a subject related to Getic and Scythian Animal Style. I recall also the 
Garchinovo ‘matrix’ mentioned above. 

In North Getic art the species of the predators are less clearly characterised, but the lion 
is at least a plausible candidate in some cases, as also on horse-trappings, forming a larger 


province from central and northern Thrace up to the western Ukraine.?? 


Bronze Lion Appliqué from Pistiros (Figs. 9-10) 

The figure is made separately and attached to a plaque of sheet bronze. Most probably it 
served originally as part of a belt — it may have been placed near to the finial. The nose of 
the figure is damaged, but the outline was preserved in the imprint in the patina when 
found, before restoration. Dimensions, 5.3 x 4 cm; thickness of the plaque, 2-3 mm. The 
attached lion in its outline is cz. 4.8 cm long, 3.7 cm high and nearly 2 mm thick. Here 
was a fine dark patina after conservation, being before grainy light green. It was found on 
the paving in sector B 11, just in the small space between two paving stones. B 11 SE, spit 
IX, [8010]. It seems to have been left on the uncleaned paving after the catastrophe around 
310/300 BC, i.e. its stratigraphical position was in the debris from the second part of the 
4th century, between Philip II's destruction of the emporion and the later one. It served as 
a belt ornament. In Greece such decorative ornaments were worn only by women, but 


75 Marazov 2011, no. 66. 

?6 Marazov 2011, no. 133. 

27 Marazov 2011, nos. 159-160. 

8 Basel Catalogue 2007, no. 120E. 
? Basel Catalogue 2007, no. 120J. 
30 Bouzek and Domaradzka 2009. 
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Thracians used figural motives on their parade armour, and in our case the belt might have 
fastened the linen corselet of a Thracian peltast. The animal is rather massive, with 
short legs, round head and elaborated mane of a type popular in the second half of the 
4th century BC. 


Scythia 

Close parallels are known from Graeco-Scythian toreutics, notably on the Kul Oba globular 
vessel with animal frieze, where a lion attacks a boar.?! The Volkovcy lion?? is in a different 
attitude, but it was also attached to a (textile?) sheet. The relief is in repoussé, some details of 
the mane's badly preserved whiskers seem to have been stamped. Other parallels for this milieu 
show heads of lions, also similar to the stylisation of our piece. One of them is the Velka 
Bliznitsa bracelet with ends in the shape of lionesses.? The bracelet from Panticapaeum Slab 
Tomb 1854 is earlier, but the heads of lions not much different.” Other similar bracelets are 
in the museums in Tübingen, New York and Munich.? While the engraving technique was 
popular in the 5th century,” in the Áth century repoussé took the lead. 


Lions and the Royal Hunt 

The lion was popular with the Persians, Thracians and Macedonians, especially as a subject 
of the royal hunt. Lions were rare animals, and hunting them, unlike hunting boars, was 
only for the upper elite. As such the animal is represented on a pebble mosaic at Pella? in 
the so-called Philip II tomb in Vergina and on the Alexander sarcophagus from Sidon. The 
seated lions in the large sculpture from Chaironeia,** a second from Piraeus in Venice and 
the lion Piraeus Museum no. 2077 are of the same general type and roughly contemporary 
with our lion, whose stylisation of mane and nose (only in its imprint in the patina preserved 
with it) is generally similar to those in marble. In Thracian Odrysian art there are no exact 
parallels, and in other Thracian local schools even less. 


3! For example Trofimova 2007, 248, no. 197. 

9? See Treister 2001, 40, fig. 67. 

33 Artamonov and Forman 1970, pl. 313; cf also Deppert-Lippitz 1985, figs. 139-140. 

34 Deppert-Lippitz 1985, 48, fig. 56. 

35 Pfrommer 1990, pl. 37.4-6 (New York and Munich): TA 98 late 4th, TA 1, early 3rd century 
(his numbers). 

?6 Grach 1985, 7-8, 13-14; Strong 1966, 89. 

37 Petsas 1978, 52, fig. 14. 

38 See Lippold, 1950, 286 (shortly after the battle in 338 BC). 
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Fig. 9: Plaque with lion from Pistiros, bronze. 


Fig. 11: Handle of a bronze hydria, Charles Fig. 12: Front decoration of horse harness, 
University, Prague. Charles University, Prague, silver. 


Persian Art and the Impact of its Ionian-Anatolian Version on Thracian Art 

Our lion is Greek/Macedonian work rather than Odrysian, near to Persian models, while 
from the northern Black Sea good parallels to the style can also be found. Unlike Greece, 
where Persian influence was only of marginal importance,?? it marked the beginning of 
Thracian art already in Duvanli's late Gth-century horizon and continued until the time of 


39 Boardman 2011. 
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Alexander. Even the gem imprints known from Pistiros (hunting dog,“ another with a 
lion's head) suggest that Eastern influence was still strong; and here too belongs the prefer- 
ence for tubular mugs. 

According to ancient literary sources, lions still lived in Archaic Thrace, and at least 
symbolically the royal hunt was popular in Persia and Macedonia, *! but most representations 
of lions in Thrace derived from Greek and Persian models; the latter seem to have prevailed. 

The Prague hydria handle with a protome of a Siren? (Fig. 11) has good slightly earlier 
parallels from Nova Machala near Nova Zagora? and from Ruec;^ and compare also the item 
from Pastusha near Plovdiv.” The upper finial of the handle was often with the head of a lion, 
but here the top is missing. The handle belongs to the second half of the 5th century. 


The Lynx 

The lynx was a popular animal for decoration of the frontals of decorative horse har- 
nesses. One item reputedly from eastern Serbia (from the collection of Prof. Antonin 
Salač) is kept in Charles University, Prague: it is of silver and 6.5 cm high (Fig. 12). 
Above and below the lynx’s head there are palmettes with tendrils; the rim of the object 
is decorated with a relief line, short strokes and pearls. The lynx was not commonly used 
to decorate the frontals of horse harnesses. Several examples of felines on these appliqués 
are illustrated in the Finnish Thracian exhibition catalogue (Sinjeva mogila near Shipka; 
Kralevo; probably also Letnitsa, and Dolna Kozmitsa).*° All date from the second half 
of the 4th century to ca. 300 BC and the Prague lynx may also best be dated to the late 
4th century. 

Among the newly published items from the Bojkov collection are one frontal appliqué 
with a lynx's head, also from the late 4th century, and even a rhyton with a lynx protome“® 
(Fig. 8), probably of 2nd-century BC date, but also in a more Oriental than Greek stylisa- 
tion. Horse-trappings in Thracian Animal Style have a very broad distribution against the 
local Thracian schools,” probably caused by the horse trade,” as was the case of the later 


large area of distribution of phalerae.?! 


40 Ondiejova 2007. 

^! Seyer 2007. 

42 Marsa 1970. Length 17.4 cm; width 7.3 cm; height of the Siren 7.4 cm. Thick green patina. 

^ Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, fig. 99. 

“4 Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, fig. 104. 

45 Venedikov 1964, 95-98, figs. 22-25; Diehl 1964, nos. B 91-B 92. 

46 Muinainen Traakia 2000: Sinjeva at 117, fig. 176; Kralevo at 128, fig. 203; Letnitsa at 93, 
fig. 96; Dolna Kozmitsa at 94, fig. 95. 

47 Marazov 2011, no. 150. 

48 Marazov 2011, no. 160. 

4 Bouzek 2006. 

50 Bouzek and Domaradzka 2009. 

?! Bouzek 2010b. 
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Fig. 14: Silver rhyton, National Museum, Prague. 


Thracian art was influenced by the art of the Greeks and of the Persians as well; it took 
its models also from Scythian Animal Style, while some links with pre-Achaemenid toreutics 
existed too.? Newly published objects in the Bojkov collection show that there was continu- 
ity in the fields of Eastern inspiration — and in particular qualities of Thracian style — during 
the whole Hellenistic period. This phenomenon lasted until the time of the phalerae, and 
in funeral rites it continued even beyond, in the Roman province of Thracia. The develop- 
ment of representations of lions is characteristic of the artistic tradition in Thrace, influenced 
from Greece, Anatolia and from the North Pontic region, too. 


52 See Bouzek 2006, 318-21. 
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Addendum 
T. Stojanov suggests that the Prague silver rhyton (with an alleged provenance from 
Bulgaria)? once had wings, and detailed examination of the original confirms this sugges- 
tion (Figs. 13-14): it was Pegasus, as are its parallels. The dating to the later 4th century 
still stands. 
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GEORGI DOBREVO/2000 RECONSIDERED: 
NOTE ON A IST-CENTURY BC COIN HOARD 
FROM THRACE* 


EVGENI I. PAUNOV 


Abstract 

This note deals with a hoard of five silver coins from south-eastern Thrace. In the original publication 
(Penchev 2001) these coins were described with errors and wrong identifications, thus a revision and 
reinterpretation is offered here. The hoard from Georgi Dobrevo is an unusual association of two 
Republican denarii, two imitative tetradrachms of late Thasos type in barbarous style and one broken 
piece — a rare tetradrachm of Ilium in the Troad. An overview of the historical, geographical and 
numismatic background of this hoard is given in order to elucidate its precise position and significance. 


In 2000, during rescue archaeological excavation on the Thrakia highway near the village 
of Georgi Dobrevo (formerly Bunakli and Kirilovo) in the Lyubimets area of Haskovo 
district, a scattered coin hoard was found. It was unearthed in a Thracian and Roman set- 
tlement at Dana Bunar (Sector 1),' south-west of the village? (on the course of the highway 
from Sofia to Istanbul). The site had shown constant occupation from the mid-5th century 
BC to the late Gth century AD and later, with few interruptions.? It lies 1 km from the 
north bank of the River Maritza (the ancient Hebros) between Lyubimets and Svilengrad 
(some 40 km north-west of Adrianople/Edirne), along the main Roman road, the Via Diag- 
onalis Setting a good example, the hoard from Georgi Dobrevo was published the very 
next year by an expert in mediaeval coinage, Vladimir Penchev.? 


* I would like to thank François de Callatay, Ilya Prokopov and Metodi Manov who kindly read, 
commented upon and improved successive drafts of this note. 

! Excavations were carried out in 2000-01 by Krassimir Leshtakov and Elena Angelova-Pencheva, 
both from the Department of Archaeology, University of Sofia 'St. Kliment Ohridski'. The results 
and archaeological material from the Dana Bunar site are not yet published (except Sector 2, the 
nearby Neolithic site: see Vassil Nikolov's report in AJA 112 [2008], 159-61). 

? GPS coordinates: 41.8477; 26.1046. 

? The stray coins from Dana Bunar and surrounding sites (286 pieces in total) were later separately 
published by Mariana Minkova from the Stara Zagora Museum (Minkova 2008). No coins from the 
2nd or 1st centuries BC are attested, except one bronze of Thessalonica, cz. 187-31 BC (SNG Cop. 
Macedonia, 365) and six AE coins of Rhoemetalces I and Augustus (cz. 11 BC-AD 12) - five of type 
RPC I, 1719 and one of RPC I, 1720 (see Minkova 2008, 65). 

^ The course of the Via Diagonalis in this area is noted and described by the late Dimcho Aladzhov 
in the 1980—90s (see Aladzhov 1997, 188—89). For older records, see Jireček 1877, 46-47; Todorov 
1937. 

? Penchev 2001. Penchev is the single keeper of the coin collection at the National History 
Museum in Sofia. As a rule, he strictly forbids any approach for access to and research on the coins 
in the collection, whether from Bulgarian or foreign scholars. 
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The overall importance of this hoard, along with multiple errors and discrepancies in the 
original publication, has prompted the current study and revision. Only five silver coins of 
the 2nd—1st centuries BC were gathered from a ploughed field in a surface area of few square 
metres (0.10—0.40 m from surface) — apparently a fragment of a larger hoard, or a few parts 


of such. According to the initial publication, the preserved content is as follows: 


A. Roman Republic: two denarii 
1. L. Sempronius Pitio, 148 BC (RRC 216/1), Rome, 19/20 mm, 3.74 g; mid-wear (Fig. 1). 
2. L. Sentius C.f., 101 BC (RRC 325/13), Rome, rev. control mark O above, 19/20 mm, 
3.95 g, mid-wear (Fig. 2). 
B. ‘Thracian’ tetradrachms, barbarised imitations of Thasos type: 2 AR 
3. 29/34 mm, 15.41 g, edges bent on three sides (Fig. 3). 
4. 30/31 mm, 15.33 g, slight bent edge (Fig. 4), both of unlisted dies,” patinated and 
light corrosion visible. 
C. Late Hellenistic tetradrachm: 
5. Troas, Ilium: 1 AR (large flan, but bent and broken), 28/35 mm, 13.83 g, monogram X 
in the left field and owl to palm in the right field. No wear visible, patination (Fig. 5). 


Comments 

The denarii? were correctly recognised and suitably identified by Penchev!? quoting M.H. 
Crawford's monumental corpus on the Roman Republican coinage.!! At the same time, 
though, he was not aware of the bulk of Republican hoards found in Thrace.'? 

Let me address now the problem which has spurred me to revise the publication and 
write this note. A concern had arisen with the broken issue of Ilium (no. 5 above), so unu- 
sual for the circulation pool of ancient Thrace. Penchev had quoted’? the now long-super- 
seded edition BMC Troas'* without stating a particular number, since no such coin was 
known to W. Wroth in the late 19th century. He did not mention further or more recent 
references, although the Ilium tetradrachms are identified and described by J.H. von 
Eckhel,!? satisfied to argue that ‘the tetradrachm was struck in the Ist century BC’. He had 
read the ‘two-line legend in the exergue'ó as: HPHXIAH.... / TOYAIO®....., though more 
than that can clearly be observed on the published photograph. 


© Field numbers 17, 18, 33, 49 and 59 /2000. Instead of handing in the coins to the responsible 
Regional Museum in Haskovo as usual, they were given to and inventoried in the National History 
Museum in Sofia, by the same person — Dr Penchev. Inventory numbers are not known. 

7 Similar to type Göbl 1973, Klasse IH, taf. 46-47; and Lukanc 1996, pls. 103-138. 

* The damage is clearly modern, caused by agricultural work in the field. 

? Although Penchev had failed to mention the denarii in the title of his article. 

10 Penchev 2001, 34. 

11 Crawford 1974. 

12 The majority of them are already published; see the inventory /RRCHBg. 

13 Penchev 2001, 38, n. 2. 

14 Wroth 1894, 58. 
? von Eckhel 1794, 484-85. 
Penchev 2001, 33, tabl. 1.3. 
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Fig. 5: Tetradrachm of Ilium, magistrate ‘Hynohuov tod Arogávov from Georgi Dobrevo, 
cat. no. 5 (after Penchev 2001). 
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As a matter of fact, this is a magistrate’s name with filiation, and it should be restored 
as: HHXIAHM[OY] / TOY AIO®[ANOY] = Hyyodquov tod Aropavou. This name 
appears on a tetradrachm published for the first time by E.T. Newell in 1938," and later 
on two occasions by A.R. Bellinger!? (Fig. 6). 

However, the coin from Georgi Dobrevo/2000 bears in the left field on its reverse a 
monogram X (see Fig. 7) hitherto unlisted for this issue.!? Curiously enough, the same 
monogram appears on the next civic magistrate's issue — the one for Philokleos, Philon and 
Hyllon (Fig. 8).?? 

First of all, this is not an issue of Ilium but one in the name of the goddess Athena Ilias, 
as the coin clearly states itself ( A0yvas "Daa3oc). It is well defined by A.R. Bellinger, based 
on the coin materials from the American excavations at Troy in 1932-38.?! Later, it also 
received a masterly interpretation in an epigraphic context by L. Robert.” These civic tet- 
radrachms of Troas are generally dated after 188 BC, when both Pergamum and Ilium had 
profited by the treaty of Apameia. Then, the defeated Seleucid monarch Antiochus III had 
to leave his European possessions and to lease parts of Asia to the Romans (Appian Syr. 39). 
True, the Ilium coinage is relatively rare, producing a list of no more than 21 variants and 
magistrates. This coinage was an issue of the city of Ilium which dominated a league of 
cities. It is the confederation of Troad, also called League of Athena Ilias’.** It had included 
no fewer than seven cities: Ilium, Dardanus, Scepsis, Assus, Alexandria Troas, Abydus and 
Lampsacus. Of course, the names of those men who appear in the exergue of coins, having 
held an official position (presidents of the prytanes) in the temple of Athena Ilias, but here 
they appear in genitive as eponymous magistrates.” 

Initially, Bellinger has dated? the activity of moneyer Hynohuov od Awo&voo before 
133 BC, but later he admitted that these series may have been struck after the Roman annexation 
of Asia." However, the Hynoýuov tod Atoo&voo seems to be a late issue, similar to the tet- 
radrachms of magistrate Menephronostos, son of Menephron, with the additional symbol of 
grazing Pegasus.?? The latter is struck during the First Mithridatic war, in the time of the Pontic 


17 Newell 1938, pl. LXXXV.B. No pedigree for this coin is given. 

18 Bellinger 1958, 14, no. 20, pl. 5; 1961, 25, no. T54. 

1? Inexplicably, Penchev had described the monogram as ‘an abbreviation of the name of Troia’ [!] 
(Penchev 2001, 33, tabl. I.2). 

20 Bellinger 1958, 14, no. 21; 1961, 25, no. T55. This testifies to the true and correct chrono- 
logical arrangement of the Ilium series by Bellinger. 

2! Bellinger 1958, 15-18; 1961, 25-27; see also Robert 1966, 39. 

22 Robert 1966. 

?5 Bellinger 1958, 12-14; 1961, 23-25. For the rarity of Ilium, compare the famous collection 
of H. von Aulock, where only four tetradrachms are included (see SNG von Aulock, I, nos. 1520-1522, 
and Band IV, Supplement, no. 7604). 

24 Robert 1966, 36-40. 

?5 See Bellinger 1958, 15; Robert 1966, 69, 83-85, a list of Ilium's moneyers on p. 79. 

26 Bellinger 1958, 14-15. 

7/ Bellinger 1961, 26. 

28 Wroth 1894, 58, no. 12; Bellinger 1961, no. T98; Kinns 1987, 110; de Callatay 1997, 291, 
pl. 52.C. 
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Fig. 7: Monogram on the tetradrachm of Fig. 8: Monogram on a tetradrachm of Ilium, 
Ilium from Georgi Dobrevo, magistrate magistrates Philokleos, Philon and Hyllon 
'Hynorðhuov zo9 Atoo&vov. Detail. (after Bellinger 1961, no. T55). 


king's domination in western Asia Minor, ca. 95-87/86 BC.” Hynohuouv tod Aropavou also 
appears in a number of inscriptions from Troas (known from the time of H. Schliemann),°° 
dated in the early 1st century BC. In 85 BC, Ilium was sacked and burnt to ashes by the troops 
of the Roman general C. Flavius Fimbria (Appian 12. 8. 53; Livy Periocha 83), along with 
Cyzicus and Nicomedia. Later, when Fimbria committed suicide, Sulla treated her nicely by 
giving her freedom and tried to revive the town (Appian 12. 9. 61). Consequently, this coin 
cannot be later than 85 BC?! The Ilium tetradrachm appears to be the latest coin in the group. 
In fact this not the case, as we shall see below. 

Further, the Georgi Dobrevo hoard must be set in its natural chronological and geo- 
graphical context. At a first glance, a close dating of this hoard is impossible. Nevertheless, 
some clues exist. The inclusion of denarii (the second piece struck in 101 BC) points to the 
period after 90 BC, when the first wave of Roman Republican money arrived in Thrace.’ 
Both denarii are mid-worn, so they cannot serve as precise chronological markers. But, 
without good enough reason, Penchev himself had insisted on a burial date of around 72/71 


t2 
© 


‘Gruppe C' after Regling 1928, 121-23. 

Robert 1966, 68-71, 79. 

See also the arguments of Regling 1928, 123. 

Cf. IRRCHBg, pp. 87-89; and further study in Paunov 2013. 
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BC,’ in connection with the march of Roman general M. Terentius Varro Lucullus.*4 
These arguments are not convincing, or too dubious to be taken seriously. 

Even more mysterious is Penchev's reference for the two Thasian-type imitations (cat. 
nos. 3—4 above). He had quoted only N. Mouchmov's catalogue,” and failed to provide 
the standard references on Celtic-type coinages, such as those by Count M. Dessewffy,? 
K. Pink?! or R. Góbl's atlas;? not to mention the recent works of D.F. Allen“ and 
I. Lukanc,*! or even S. Topalov. Moreover, we owe the correct updated references for these 
imitations to LS. Prokopov's intensive work on the Thasian coinages.“ In addition, the new 
corpus of Celtic coins by B. Ziegaus must be noted. ^ The edge bending is also a typical 
feature of Thasian imitations of Group III, dated to the middle of the 1st century BC; a 
fact of which Penchev should have been well aware. Traditionally, the start of the Thasian 
type imitation coinage is dated after 72/71 BC.‘ 

A frequent association in 1st-century BC Thrace is of late Thasian imitation tetradrachms 
together with Republican denarii." This mixture occurs in the following hoards: 


1. Batin/1974: 9 over 200 AR: one tetradrachm of Thasos and 54 denarii down to 54 BC 
(Cr. 433/1). 

2. The notorious Belitsa/1956: 112 AR, a silver cup and an ingot: 28 Thasos, 27 Athens 
New Style, seven Aesillas, 12 drachms of Dyrrhachium, four cistophori, and 36 denarii 
down to 48 BC (Cr. 449/13). 

3. Bolyarino/1963:?? 30 AR: three tetradrachms of Thasos, 15 Thasian imitations, three 
Athens New Style, one Maroneia, one Alexander type of Mesambria mint and seven 


denarii down to 48 BC (Cr. 428/3). 


33 Penchev 2001, 37, n. 8. 

34 For M. Lucullus’ route in Thrace, see Tacheva 1987, 67; Syme 1999, 134—37. On its monetary 
reflections, see now Karayotov 2009, 131-32; Paunov 2012, 449-50; also briefly in Prokopov et al. 2011, 
48. 

35 Penchev 2001, 33-34, n. 3. 

36 Mouchmov 1912, 327, pl. 35.9-10. 

37 Dessewffy 1910, pls. XIV-XV. 

38 Pink 1974 (1st ed. 1939). 

3° Göbl 1973, Klasse III, taf. 47. 

^ Allen 1987, 232-35. 

^! Lukanc 1996. 

? (Cf Topalov 1998, 91-98. 

^ Prokopov 2006, 56 /Gruppe III/i; Prokopov 2011. 

“4 Ziegaus 2010, nos. 755-758. 

45 Recently commented by Prokopov 2011. 

46 Kacarova 1964, 143. 

#7 Noted by numerous authors. See recently Prokopov 2006, 56; 2009. 

^5 IRRCHBg 100 = Paunov 2013, cat. no. 74. 

^ IGCH 976 = IRRCHBg 101 = Paunov 2012b, cat. no. 75. Unfortunately, this highly important 
hoard remains still unpublished by the responsible coin keepers of the National Archaeological Museum 
in Sofia. It was last exhibited at the museum in 1997. See the notes of M. Thompson (Thompson 1961, 
522) and the comments of M.H. Crawford in the preface to IRRCHBg, p. 7. 

50 IGCH 976; de Callatay and Prokopov 1995; IRRCHBg 102 = Paunov 2013, cat. no. 76. 


10. 


Il; 


12. 


13. 


14. 


cat. 
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. Bratya Daskalovi/2010:?! 12 AR in a tumulus burial: five Thasian imitations (uncirculated), 


two Aesillas, one Maroneia, one Alexander III drachm (very worn, illegible), 2 ‘Celtic’ 
drachms of Philip III type’: and one denarius serratus (very worn) of 118 BC (Cr. 284/5). 


. Dolno Botevo/-1973:°? ca. 100-120 AR: seven (+ three) Thasian imitations, two tet- 


radrachm blanks and one brockage denarius of M. Cipius M.f., 114/113 BC (Cr. 289/1). 


. Karavelovo I/1959:54 40 AR: one Thasos, one Thasian imitation, three Athens New 


Style, one drachm of Dyrrhachium, and 36 denarii down to 54 BC (Cr. 433/1). 


. Korten 1I/1958:5? 50+ AR: one Thasos, two Thasian imitations, one imitation of Mac- 


edonia Prima regio” and two denarii (both very worn) down to 59 BC (Cr. 412/1). 


. Maluk Chardak/1990:°’ 529 AR and a silver bracelet: one Thasian imitation (Göbl 


1973, Klass V), one Athens New Style of 126/125 BC’! and 521 Republican denarii 
down to Mark Antony and Octavian, 39 BC (Cr. 528/2b). 


. Mindya/1959:? 80+ AR, ten examined: five Alexander III posthumous types (four 


Mesambria, one Odessus), four Thasian imitations, and one denarius of L. Cassius 
Longinus, 60 BC (Cr. 413/1). 

Nova Mahala/1954: 50+ AR: 18 (plus 11) Thasian imitations, one (plus three further) 
Athens New Style tetradrachms of 126/125 BC (Thompson 1961, nos. 441—460), and 
three (once 12) denarii down to C. Iulius Caesar, 49/48 BC (Cr. 443/1). 

Nova Zagora area/1973:°! one Thasos tetradrachm, six Thasian imitations, one dena- 
rius of Mark Antony (unspecified type), period 43/42 to 32/31 BC; 

Pavelsko/1975:9? 8+ AR: four Thasos, one Thasian imitation, and three denarii, one 
examined — M. Porcius Cato Propraetor, 47/46 BC (Cr. 462/1a-c?). 
Topolovo/1961: 170 AR: one Thasos, 39 Thasian imitations and 130 Republican dena- 
rii (two of them — ‘Dacian’ imitations), down to two issues of Octavian, 30/29 BC. 
Vetren/1977:© 8+ AR: one Thasian imitation, four Athens New Style, the latest of 61/60 BC 
(magistrates HPAKAQN-HPAKAEIAH®)® and three denarii down to 47 BC (Cr. 453/1). 


?! Published by Prokopov er al. 2011, 44-53 = Paunov 2013, cat. no. 77. 

?? Göbl 1973, 577.1—3; Kostial 1997, 896. 

5 CH 6.48 = Prokopov and Petrov 2000, 9-10, nos. 95-106 = IRRCHBg 106 = Paunov 2013, 
no. 82; see also Topalov 1998, 70-71, 96-98, figs. 14-16. Only ten coins and two blanks are 


kept in the Haskovo museum (inv. nos. 1073-1074; 1106-1109); the rest are dispersed, some in 
Topalov's private collection, Sofia. 


^ IGCH 978 = IRRCHBg 108 = Paunov 2013, cat. no. 84. 

5 IGCH 979 = IRRCHBg 111 = Paunov 2013, cat. no. 86. 

56 Prokopov 1994, 12, 170, rev. die: BXJ1 = Prokopov 2012, no. 793. 

5 IRRCHBg 115 = Paunov 2012b, no. 90; see now Prokopov and Paunov 2012. 
58 Thompson 1961, 173, no. 442. 

? IGCH 664 = IRRCHBg 118 = Paunov 2013, cat. no. 93. 

6 IGCH 977 = IRRCHBg 121 = Paunov 2013, cat. no. 95. 

6! Partial hoard, unpublished, see Jurukova 1978, 73 = Paunov 2013, cat. no. 96. 
62 CH 6.45 = IRRCHBg 123 = Paunov 2013, cat. no. 98. 

6 IGCH 457 = IRRCHBg 129 = Paunov 2013, no. 102. 

9€ RICP, 267. 

9 CH7.141 = IRRCHBg 131 = Paunov 2013, no. 104. 

6 Type Thompson 1961, no. 1264. 
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Fig. 9: Hoards of Republican denarii mixed with imitations from Thrace mentioned in text 
(map by A. Sobotkova). 


The above review of hoard evidence produces an impressive list of no less than 14 
deposits (Fig. 9), predominantly from south Thrace, and two from north Thrace (the 
future Roman Moesia). It clearly shows that all such hoards narrow into the interval 
59/55 BC to 49/48-39 BC (only the Topolovo hoard being slightly later: ca. 30/29 
BC). This chronological concentration cannot be accidental and suggests a pattern. 
If both Thasian imitations from Georgi Dobrevo/2000 actually belong to the hoard, 
they should be added much later, some 30—40 years after the tetradrachm of Ilium. 
Thus, the burial date of the ‘hoard’ must be lowered to ca. 55-40 BC. 

An interesting phenomenon can be noticed from the evidence of overstrikes. In one case 
an Alexandria Troas is overstruck over a late Thasian tetradrachm, and in three cases Tene- 
dos over Thasos.° This implies that an interchange of silver coins? and active economic/ 
monetary relations existed between the towns in Bithynia, Mysia, Troas and southern 
Thrace in the 2nd—1st centuries BC. 

The geographical position of the Georgi Dobrevo/2000 is ideal and of strategic impor- 
tance. Close to Adrianople, the find-spot is located on the Via Diagonalis, the main Roman 


97 de Callatay 1998, 101—02, nos. 4, 8, 11, and pp. 111—12; all listed by de Callatay 2008, 42. 
68 Another fine examples of this interchange is a tetradrachm of Thasos overstruck by an Ephesus 
cistophoric tetradrachm (series 27): CH 2.29, no. 94, fig. 11 = MacDonald 2009, 164-66, no. 123. 
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highway between south-eastern Europe and Asia. It corresponds well with a number of Late 

Hellenistic hoards from the regions of Haskovo, Yambol and Burgas (in modern south-east 

Bulgaria). Worth mentioning are: 

— the nearest hoard from Momkovo (only 2 km to the east): 22 AR: one Athens New 
Style (magistrates AM®IAX and OINOOIAOX, dated to 81/80 BC), 11 Maroneia; four 
Thasos; five Thasian imitations; 

— Mezek/1978 (11 km to the south-east):”' 217 AR: 205 Thasos tetradrachms; three Tha- 
sian imitations, four Macedonia Prima region, four Byzantium (Lysimachi type), one late 
Alexander type tetradrachm (mint unspecified); 

— Levka/1973 (12 km to the north-east):”” 28 AR: one Thasos tetradrachm; 12 Thasian 
type, one Thasian imitation, five Maroneia, one Athens New Style (magistrates 
EHITENH — XOXANAPOX and moneyer EYMH[NOX], struck 126/125 BC),” one 
Byzantium (Lysimachi type), one Quaestor Aesillas, three Macedonia Prima regio; 

— Bisser/1967 (10 km to the north-west) :7* 22+ tetradrachms of Byzantium (late Lysimachi 
type); 

— Haskovo region II; 

— Haskovo region IV; 

— Malko Tarnovo/1968 in Strandja/Mons Asticus/Haemimons mountain (120 km east— 


):78 only three silver coins from this hoard were examined by the late 


north-east 

V. Haralanov, later all dispersed: 

* one tetradrachm of Ilium, unspecified, 

* a tetradrachm of Alexandria Troas (Figs. 10-11) — with magistrate's name 
MAAOYZIO[Y] and a city era date 208 [X:H],? 


* an unspecified cistophoric tetradrachm of Asia. 


Therefore, the Malko Tarnovo hoard must be dated after 94/93 BC, based on the late 
Alexandria Troas issue of the mint period 102/101—66/65 BC.® 


© See Prokopov 2006, no. 187; Prokopov and Petrov 2003. 

7 Thompson 1961, nos. 1190 or 1192. 

” CH 7.126 = Jurukova 1979, 60; see now Prokopov 2006, no. 184. 

7 CH 6.49 = Prokopov and Petrov 2000, 7-8, nos. 57-82 = Prokopov 2006, no. 154. 

73 Thompson 1961, 174-76, nos. 445-447. 

74 IGCH 955; Gerassimov 1969, 231; referred to by Prokopov and Petrov 2000; Prokopov 2006, 
no. 20. Kept in the National Archaeological Museum collection, Sofia. 

75 The Bisser hoard is going to be discussed by C.A. Marinescu of Pace University, New York, 
in Marinescu forthcoming. 

7$ Prokopov 2006, no. 120; Prokopov and Petrov 2000. 

7 CH 6.44 = Prokopov 2006, no. 122. 

78 Gerassimov 1979, 138. A note is preserved in his personal archive, now donated to the Regional 
Historical Museum in Shumen. A letter to him from the late Vassil Haralanov, dated 16 February 
1969, illustrates the Alexandria Troas tetradrachm from this hoard — see Fig. 10 (pers. comm. Zhenya 
Zhekova, Shumen Museum). 

7 de Callatay 1997, 151, 155, cf pl. 39 — dies D2/R1. Exactly the same coin later appeared on 
the market, first in 1979 — Gorny sale 15 (17 December 1979), no. 68; and later in the Lanz sale 26 
(5 December 1983), no. 228. Both pedigrees are quoted by de Callatay 1997, 151. 

80 Bellinger 1961, 98-99; de Callatay 1997, 157—58. 
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Fig. 10: Tetradrachm of Alexandria Troas from Malko Tarnovo 1968 hoard, magistrate 
MAAOYXIO[Y]. A pencil drawing by V. Haralanov, 16 February 1969 
(unpublished, photograph courtesy of Shumen Museum). 


Fig. 11: The same tetradrachm of Alexandria Troas, magistrate MAAOYXIO[Y] from Malko 
Tarnovo, dated 94/93 BC (after Numismatik Lanz 26, 1983, no. 228). 


Across the border into Turkey it is worth mentioning the tetradrachm hoard from the 
Adrianople/Edirne area found before 1925.8! It yielded similar contents: 75 tetradrachms 
(45 Thasos, one Maroneia, 11 Lysimachi of Byzantium, one Abydos, one tetradrachm of 
Prusius IL, 13 of Nicomedes IV Philopator (down to the year 88 BC), and three of Alexandria 
Troas (dated 102/101, 93/92 and 86/85 BC). It was closely dated by F. de Callatay to 
86/85 BC (and obviously related to the Mithridatic activities in Thrace).? 


81 IGCH 971; de Callatay 1997, 159. 
82 de Callatay 1997, 159. 
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Fig. 12: Finds of Troad coins from south-eastern Thrace (map by A. Sobotkova). 


One can easily notice that the above association of various coin denominations and dif- 
ferent mints is quite common for the late 2nd-early 1st-century BC hoards in southern 
Thrace.? Apparently, excluding Malko Tarnovo/1968, none of these hoards seems to have 
been known to Penchev.®? 

Considering the above stated evidence, I would conclude the following: 


1. The Ilium tetradrachm was misread and misinterpreted in the first publication by 
Penchev. It was struck by a magistrate known from long ago, but with a monogram 
hitherto unlisted. It should be dated to ca. 95-87/86 BC, belonging to the civic coinage 
of Ilium. 

2. If both Thasian-type tetradrachm imitations, executed in rough, barbarous style, are inte- 
gral part of this hoard, they are the key to dating it. As demonstrated above, their manu- 
facture and circulation are dated slightly later — between ca. 60/55 and ca. 40/30 BC. 

3. The fragmentary hoard from Georgi Dobrevo/2000 shows that some Troad coins had 
actually circulated in south-eastern Thrace® (cf. Fig. 12). 


$$ Prokopov 2000, 375-86; 2009, 247-51; Prokopov et al. 2011, 47-48, etc. 

84 Penchev 2001, 35, n. 6. 

85 In addition, a hoard dispersed in trade was found around 2000 near the village of Ruen, Burgas 
region, recorded by Karayotov. It contained over 120 tetradrachms: one of Alexandria Troas, eight to 
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4. Since we have no reliable and precise information about the archaeological context of 
this site find (settlement or sanctuary?),®° we are prevented from drawing any further 
solid conclusions. 

5. Itisan important link between Late Hellenistic monetary traditions and the introduction 
of Roman denarii into Thrace in the early 1st century BC. 


Finally, I have brought up this issue because it could lead to heavy misconcep- 
tions on the numismatic evidence from Bulgaria based on antiquarian references 
combined with inaccuracy and misreading (in this case coming from the chief 
numismatist at the National History Museum in Sofia).8” But even a poor publica- 
tion helps when it is done in a timely manner. 
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TRAPEZONAI IN THE SANCTUARY OF PLUTO AND 
KORE AT ACHARACA * 


MARIJANA RICL 


Abstract 

This article studies a recently published honorary inscription from the city of Nysa in Caria, honour- 
ing one Clodia Cognita for her piety and for the many valuable offerings she donated to the sanctuary 
of Pluto and Kore in the village of Acharaca on the territory of Nysa. The decree contains an express 
prohibition to the trapezonai to take her dedications out of the sanctuary. An attempt is made to 
address the issue of the type of activities the trapezonai were engaged in Nysa and elsewhere. 


In Epigraphica Aanatolica 43,' F. Ertuğrul and H. Malay published an inscription engraved 
on a marble cylindrical altar (height 1.11 m, diameter 0.78 m; letter height 0.012 m) that 
originally stood in the pronaos of the temple of Pluto and Kore at Acharaca (east of modern 
Salavatli)? in the territory of ancient Nysa, situated on the southern slope of Mt Messogis 
(modern Aydin Dagları) north of the Maeander river (near modern Sultanhisar).? It is 
housed in the Aydın Museum (Inv. no. 6326). The altar has mouldings on its top and bot- 
tom and is encircled by relief garlands with bands hanging from them. A large piece from 
its upper part is missing. Ninety lines of text are arranged in five columns, the first four 
inscribed below the garlands, between the bands hanging from them, the fifth one above 
the garland to the left of the first column: 


Eioavysıravrwv | tod te yoauuatéjws x«l vOv tc nörelws orparnyav |” Eðočev cT 
t is S: | 
Bovi, arplarnyav yvaun xal ypalunareoc sod Shuov | Kúpou rod Kúpou veocépov: | 


[9 Köyvira, yuv) è Ilomatov Ovlndtov Aquddov, acopocóvn 


exei KAwdin AdAov duyarnp 
"NM , m , ; \ Ian QE EE 
| xal &peri 9uxoépovox coospéc| coco. Suknerta meds Tob Osobc | Hudiv xal tois and tis 


PING] / 15 2_14 ~ v e \ \ ~ > 7 \ / 
tòlas TUYNS | ATAPYUAOLV XOGUEL TO LEPOV XAL y e»|cotc &va Of uuo XAL Oarnootorc, | 


* Work on this paper was undertaken within the framework of the project 'Etnicidad helénica y 
pervivencia indígena en un territorio de frontera cultural: La Anatolia grecorromana’, Principal Inves- 
tigator, María Paz de Hoz, Universidad de Salamanca; convocatoria de proyectos de investigación 
fundamental no orientada 2011 del Plan Nacional, Ministerio Cienca e Innovación. 

! Ertugrul and Malay 2010. 

? On the shrine, cf Strabo 14. 1. 44 C649-650; Welles 1934, nos. 9, 43, 64; Radet, 1890, 
232-33, no. 4 (a decision of [o]i xaroınoövres 7% teak " Axkoxx[] to honour a boularches, protos archon 
and agonothetes). It stood ca. 3 km west of Nysa. According to the remains in situ, the temple is 
peripteral, in the Doric order, with six by twelve columns. It is probably Hellenistic, although Roman 
capitals found in the foundations indicate reconstruction. In addition to the temple, ancient walls and 
fortifications are visible, and the remains of a bridge in the direction of Nysa. 

3 Selected bibliography on Nysa and Acharaca: von Diest 1913; Robert 1977; Cohen 1996, 
259-90; İdil 1999; Kadıoğlu 1999; 2001; 2006; Kadıoğlu and von Rummel 2003; İdil and Kadıoğlu 
2005; Bonnechere 2007; Beckmann 2008. 
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|" Xoupéou, '"AzoXAewoc | "Arorroviov. | [o]zeurnyot "IepoxAMc, 


@poc Mevexpdrng, 
"Anekavdpos | [62]? voxuuecsóc |” yovota tà dvareO[Ev]|ra Koon: onè Krodtalcl | 


repluuprov, 


zvadıa SidAvVOK, | reprrpazharov |” Srárvbov. 
My translation: 


The secretary and the generals of the city having introduced the motion, it was resolved by the 
Council, in accordance with the proposal made by generals and secretary of the people, Kyros 
Junior, son of Kyros: since Clodia Cognita, daughter of Aulus and wife of Publius Vedius 
Demades, excelling in soundness of mind and excellence, shows utmost reverence to our gods 
and adorns the sanctuary with firstlings from her own fortune and gold votive offerings and oth- 
ers of genuine purple dye, and she also aided in all the other circumstances in a variety of ways, 
neglecting nothing appropriate to worship and proper respect to gods, the Council in return, on 
account of her excellence in general and of her devotion to the gods in particular, commends her 
deeds and deems it just that they remain everlasting and that none of the gifts offered by Clodia 
to the gods be carried out (of the sanctuary) by the trapezonai, so that she herself finds her 
dedications (upon arrival) and the others get inspired by these objects to adorn the gods in their 
turn; it was decreed by the Council to commend publicly and to honour Clodia Cognita, daugh- 
ter of Aulus, for her own piety and soundness of mind and for her husband's excellence, and to 
hold her in the highest esteem in our city; moreover, that none of the objects dedicated to the 
gods by Clodia or her children or her husband be carried out, but that, on the one hand, this 


^ Oi by mistake in ed. pr. 
? The editors print 6 but I was not able to discern the letter in question on the photograph of 
the stone. 
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year the values of those falling within the province of the trapezonai be deducted, and, on the 
other hand, from now on the contracts of the tables be drawn up without the objects dedicated 
to the gods by Clodia or her children or her husband, and that security for the contracts be 
accepted under this condition, and that, if no one adds anything in writing to the securities, in 
accordance with this decree, the contracts be valid; place the unfinished marble altar that Clodia 
constructed for the gods in the fitting place of the pronaos after an inscription of her choice has 
been engraved on it, and inscribe on it this decree as well; be it allowed to her to inscribe on the 
altar each object already dedicated or that will be dedicated by her or her children or the husband, 
and to add who made the dedication; dedicate also a painted image of her on a gilded shield in 
the temple of Pluto and Kore and place on it the following inscription: "The People and the 
Council honoured Clodia Cognita, daughter of Aulus, for her excellence and soundness of mind 
and her worship of the gods'. On the 5th of Dios. Presiding officers: Taureas, son of Pythion, 
Artemidoros, son of Chaireas, Apollonios, son of Apollonios; generals: Hierokles, Menekrates, 
secretary Alexander. Golden objects dedicated to Kore by Clodia: a perimyrton, earrings set with 


precious stones, neckpiece set with precious stones. 


6 The first editors' translation: ‘On the motion of the secretary and the Commanders of the city, 
it was thus resolved by the Council, the proposal having been made by the Commanders and secretary 
of the people, Kyros the younger, son of Kyros: As Clodia Cognita, daughter of Aulus, wife of Publius 
Vedius Demades, (she) who is outstanding in temperance and goodness, is piously disposed towards 
our gods and, with the firstlings from her own fortune, adorns the sanctuary and promised (sc. to 
equip the sanctuary) with golden and marine-blue (?) votive offerings and with all the other ones in 
a colourful way, neglecting nothing of what pertains to honor and devoutness, the Council, on account 
of her goodness in general and in particular of her devotion towards the gods, appreciates what is being 
done (by her) and considers it just that they should remain (there) forever and that nothing from the 
offerings brought by Clodia to the gods should be carried away by the table-lenders, in order that on 
one hand she herself may find that which is erected by her, and that, on the other hand, these objects, 
through their presence, may serve as encouragement to the others to adorn the gods. Be resolved by 
the Council that Clodia Cognita, daughter of Aulus, be praised and honoured because of her own 
piety and temperance and because of her husband's goodness, and to hold her in the highest esteem 
by the city, and none of the objects offered to the gods by Clodia or her children or her husband to 
be carried away, but that, on one hand, the values (sc. which were due to the hiring out of Clodia’s 
and her family's tables) are to be deducted (in retrospect) annually from the proceeds of the table- 
lenders; and that, on the other hand, from now on the hiring out of tables should take place exclud- 
ing those (tables), which are brought in for the gods by Clodia or her children or her husband, and 
that the contracts (sc. governing the hiring out of tables) complying with this condition are to be 
closed by providing a security; and if furthermore no one adds any written remark to these given 
securities, based on this decree, then the hiring out (sc. of the tables) shall be legally valid. And the 
marble altar, which Clodia has had made for the gods, shall be erected untaxed on a place in the 
pronaos, which is seemly, and on it shall be the inscription whichsoever she chooses, and to engrave 
this decree on the altar. And to allow her to engrave each of the offerings made or going to be made 
by herself or her children or husband, and to record who of them has made the offering, (and) to erect 
her painted portrait on a gilded shield in the temple of Pluto and Kore and to inscribe on it "The 
people and the Council honoured Clodia Cognita, daughter of Aulus, on account of her goodness and 
temperance and respect for the gods". On the fifth day of Dios. Presidents: Taureas, son of Pythion, 
Artemidoros, son of Chaireas, Apollonios, son of Apollonios; Strategoi: Hierokles, Menekrates; Alex- 
ander the secretary. Golden objects offered to Kore by Clodia: A perimyrton, ear-rings set with pre- 
cious stones, a gorget set with precious stones.’ 
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Notes on the text:” 


16 The epithet 023&ootoc in the phrase darsooıa &vaðńuarta should be translated ‘of sea- 
purple (colour), of true purple dye’ (cf LSJ s.v. A.3).8 Clodia’s Oxñàdooia àvaðńuata could 
have been offerings made of costly purple-dyed cloth, either garments for divine statues or 
coverings (carpets, tablecloths, drapes and similar) used in the sanctuary.” 


17 For the meaning of the verb giornu: proposed in my translation, cf LSJ s.v. B.I. 


25 The composite word rparelovng is a hapax legomenon. Its first constituent part is te&z- 
eča '(cult) table'.'? Cult tables standing directly before the statue of the deity served for 
placing fruits, sacrificial cakes, bread, libations, honeycombs and other bloodless food offer- 
ings, votive offerings, cult instruments and parts of sacrificial animals (dsonoipia, rparelo- 
paa, mapatuOéueva). They were built in the form of altars, tripods or regular tables. 
The word «eezsCóvnc is closely related to the noun texmeCwvia found in an inscription 
form Magnesia on the Maeander:!! zparelovia features among the qui&v0poza, ‘grants’ 
falling to the &vrıypageös (checking- or copying-clerk) of the obornux «àv xpsofucépov in 
Magnesia, amounting to 37 denarii (&vzvypao£oc rparslovias 2€ XC). The word tpare- 
Tovia is translated by LSJ s.v. as ‘hiring of tables’. There can hardly be doubt that the 
people from whom the teaneCwvia was collected were called zparslövaı attested now for 
the first time in the new inscription from Nysa. Other composite substantives ending in 
-ovne (from óvéoux:) designate purchasers/dealers (often on the public account),"? contractors/ 
lessees! and farmers/collectors of taxes (revenues).'4 Since trapezonai obviously do not fall in 
the first category, as they do not deal in (cult) tables, we have to place them either in the 
group of those who lease trapezai!’ or those who contract the farming of taxes on them. 
From their first appearance in line 25 of the new inscription we learn that one of their 
routine activities is taking votive offerings out of the sanctuary. To honour Clodia Cognita, 
the Council of Nysa expressly prohibited them to do so with her own and her family's 
offerings to Pluto and Kore. The crucial passage is contained in ll. 38-55: 


7 I do not repeat some of the pertinent comments made by the first editors on the history of Nysa, 
the individuals and some terms featuring in the new inscription, nor do I normally set out in detail 
their understanding of the text, since it is apparent from the translation given in the preceding note. 

8 Cf the following adjectives and verbs: 0z3x66x?oc ‘died purple’, Oxħxoooßagtow ‘dye purple’, 
Oxrxocoßaghs ‘of sea-purple, of true purple dye’, Oaraooosıöng like the sea, sea-green’, Iakacconde- 
qupoc = ÜcAxocóonuoc ‘of sea-purple, of true purple dye’. 

? Cf, for example, [Stratonikeia 514, (zà &dövi«) and WP II, 721112 (Codes y’, &dövlıolv). 

10 On cult tables, cf ThesCRA V, 230-240 (I. Krauskopf), with earlier bibliography, especially 
Gill 1991. Another well attested meaning of the word trapeza is ‘bank, treasury’. 

! [Magnesia 116,,, reign of Hadrian. 

12 For example, &v3paro8óvnc, Bıavns, Boovnc, ALLONNE, ioyadavnc, xxprovne, LTNUATOVNG, 
olvvnc, OTWEOVYS, OLTOVNG. 

13 For example craving, £pyavns, voudvne, Dsatpo@vng. 

14 For example, &pyırsrovng, dpy@vng, Snhomävng, ŠEXATÓVNG, sixoocóvts, TEVENKOOTÖYNG, TOP- 
VOTEAMVNG, TEROVNG. 

15 This is how the first editors understand the word. 
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moreover, that none of the objects dedicated to the gods by Clodia or her children or her husband 
be carried out, but that, on the one hand, this year the values of those falling within the province 
of trapezonai be deducted, and, on the other hand, from now on the contracts of the tables be 
drawn up without the objects dedicated to the gods by Clodia or her children or her husband, and 
that security for the contracts be accepted under this condition, and that, if no one adds anything 
in writing to the securities, in accordance with this decree, the contracts be valid. 


We learn that there are dedications in the sanctuary of Pluto and Kore falling within the 
responsibility of trapezonai («X &vreinzovra elc «obo tparelovac) and that some of Clodia's 
offerings belong to this group. A fuller picture of trapezonai and their activities will hopefully 
emerge from the ensuing discussion. 


25. éxo£pso0o: cf IRbodPeraia 3, 4 (Loryma, 3rd century BC): èx tod ispod wh Exp£peıv 
x&v &v[x]0[nu.&] vov; [Smyrna 735 (1st century BC): [i]y09c iepoùs un &3vxeiv, unde oxsboc 


unè é]xqo£pew èx tod lepod éx[t] xXozv. 


b 


TOY TIS Dod Avuatveoban, 
43. x00’ xoc instead of xar ° Écoc, meaning in this case ‘this year’ (LSJ s.v. xará, B.VIL.3)." 


43-44, broroy&o: “deduct from a sum due’; we could translate the phrase tò uv xa’ Eros 
broroynPijvar tàs diag TO evreuntovtu elc Tobe rparelovac as ‘on the one hand, this year 
their values be deducted from the sum falling within the province of trapezona? , but one 
would expect an èx before «àv &vreınrövrov. In any event, in both translations the meaning 
remains the same — Clodia's offerings will not be included among the ones falling within 
the responsibility of trapezonai. 


45. &urirto: "fall within the province of (LSJ s.v., A.7); the verb appears in the sale of lands 
to queen Laodike (Welles 1934, no. 18; 4, 253 BC: xal ei tec (s)ic thy yalpa]v conv 
eulri]rrouoıv töroı. The phrase tà &vreintovra eic «obo rpanelovac indicates that there was 
a class of items/offerings standing in the sanctuary that were somehow entrusted, relin- 
quished to the trapezonai by the temple authorities under the terms of the contracts they 
concluded with the city. An essential part of those contracts was a list of objects handed 
over to the trapezonai, together with their estimated values: an extraordinary decree of the 
city’s Council was needed in order to exclude Clodia's dedications from this list, both for 
this year and for the future. 


47-48. tàs rodosıs THY cpansCOv: ‘the contracts (for farming of taxes/sale/leasing) of the 
tables’; on this meaning of the noun zpoic, cf LSJ s.v., with attestations in papyri. Inscrip- 
tions: ZMagnesia 8 (3rd century BC, lease of public land); ZMilet I 3, 3754 (223/222 BC): 
chy nožov od Eväuueviou; IMilet I 3, 15099 49; (2nd century BC): thy rpäcıv Tod téñoug Tg 
xopÜuiBoc tig eic Tov "LovozoAM cuv xörrov. The main question remains the one regarding 


16 As shown by Wilhelm 1900. 
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the activities of trapezonai in the city of Nysa and its sanctuaries, including the main one 
dedicated to Pluto and Kore, and whether the trapezai they used were cult tables from the 
shrines or their own ones. It appears that they used to lease out cult tables extant in the 
sanctuaries to display on them some categories of offerings dedicated to the gods. From 
the wording of the inscription itself: (va xod adc} xatarxupávn tk nap’ tatis àvatDeuéva 
xal tolc dou Tate xelueva TPoTPOT HY Suo; TOD obs Deods xocusiv it follows that those 
were more durable items (xeiueva)!® made of clay, stone, metal, glass or wood, not food 
offerings, or wine, oil, honey vel sim. Evidently, plundering of sacred tables was regarded 
as extreme impiety? and ‘what had once been dedicated was to remain in the sanctuary’,? 
but the wording of the new text suggests that this was not always the case, and that some 
dedicators could find themselves unpleasantly surprised to come back to the sanctuary they 
favoured and find their dedications removed from their original place or missing completely. 
It seems that in Nysa and elsewhere, trapezonai were ‘businessmen’ who worked for a profit, 
private entrepreneurs and contractors, not state officials employed by the city. What did 
their profit come from?” In an e-mail sent on June 23rd 2011, asked by the author of 
this article about the possibility that the profit was generated by sale of votive offerings, 
H. Malay kindly replied: ‘I think that the trapezonai were allowed to put the dedicatory 
objects, which they took away from the cult tables, in the depot of the temple, rather than 
to sell them’. But, in that event there was no profit for them! Obviously, we do not have 
enough information at our disposal to form a reliable conclusion, but it does not seem 
impossible that some dedications could be put up for auction by the sanctuary, particularly 
in times of need.” Such auctions would convert the dead capital into liquid cash, with the 
bulk of the proceeds going back to the sanctuary to be spent as temple authorities saw fit. 
The trapezonai who made the sale would receive a percentage of the proceeds as their pay. 


17 In the opinion of the first editors, trapezonai were ‘people who were hiring out tables for cultic 
purposes' (p. 35). They consider the tables hired by them to be among the objects dedicated by Clo- 
dia, who ‘did not agree with them being temporarily given away’, complained to the Council of Nysa 
and managed to get the edict passed that, among other things, forbade the trapezonai to carry away 
her offerings from the tables where they were displayed and to hire out the tables dedicated by her. 
The third possibility alluded to above, namely, that the trapezonai were farmers/collectors of taxes, 
I consider very remote, if not non-existent, since I cannot think of tax on trapezai they could have 
been authorised to collect for the city. 

18 Cf Ricl 2003, 106-07 for the case of a theft of glass objects and some other unspecified items 
from a rural sanctuary in north-east Lydia (xoi Exrebav eiarıva (= darıya) xè črep tiva TH xiueva). 

?? Gill 1991, 25. 

E Dignas 2002, 20. 

?! "The first editors comments on this central problem are vague (p. 36): 'the profit made by the 
trapezonai with Clodia's gifts in the past is to be annihilated. Therefore the individual values (ai &£to«) 
of their hiring out of her gifts have to be deducted (broroyndävaı) from their income (tà &ztzcovzo 
LSJ s.v. 7b) per annum. As IMagnesia, 116.32 also specifies the income per year (xat ' Zviauröv), we 
may guess that the individual trapezones had to return the sum in question for this year probably to 
the sanctuary’. 

22 I was not able to find parallels for this procedure in documentary sources, but that some dedi- 
cations could be ‘written off from a list of sanctuary's possessions is attested by a sacred law from 
Iasos (LSAM 59, 5th/4th century BC) specifying that the votive gifts that have become useless may 
be taken by the priest. 
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51. &eryo&o: “give security/pledge/bail’. 


55-67. The marble altar in question is the one on whose surface the new inscription stands. 
At the moment of its inscribing, the only dedications stemming from Clodia’s family were 
the gold ornaments she offered to Kore. 


87. meptuvetov is the second apax legomenon found in the new inscription. The first editors 
explain it as ‘a belt or necklace made from golden myrtle flowers’. I would like to mention 
the possibility, however remote it might be, that in this word the second component part 
— myrton — does not have its ordinary meaning ‘myrtle-berry’ but another one, attested in 
Greek literary sources — ‘female privy parts, pudenda muliebria’ (LSJ s.v., II). There are 
many examples in Greek of nouns designating ornaments/coverings that are formed with 
peritbody part: repıßpayıöviov ‘armlet’, zeeuseretdiov ‘necklet’, nepixegaraia "helmet, cap’, 
mepixvquic ‘covering for the leg’, mepipnorx ‘coverings for the thighs’, nepiréča ‘ornaments 
for the feet, anklets’, nepiotepvisiov and reprothbiov ‘breast band’, neprroayharov ‘neckpiece’, 
meptyerooy 'armlet, bracelet’, etc. A meetuvetov could have been a sort of pelvic belt, lower 
girdle (cf avn) worn low on the hips, a piece of decoration for the divine statue, symbol 
of maidenhood not inappropriate for a statue of Kore. 
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WEST AND EAST: A REVIEW ARTICLE (12) 


Reference 

Oxford University Press and Wiley-Blackwell, dominant in the genre of the handbook, are 
also heavily involved in encyclopaedias, some thematic (for example migration), others 
dealing with regions or periods. The Oxford Encyclopedia of Greece and Rome! is a handsome 
and, in all senses, weighty production from the American arm of OUP: the entire Editorial 
Board is based in the United States (hence the BCE/CE usage?). The contributors, however 
(over 600, some younger scholars but others well established), are drawn from across the 
Anglosphere and all corners of Europe and adjacent areas (their affiliations could have been 
tidied up a bit, pp. cv-cxxxix). The 7-volume set houses well over a thousand entries, typi- 
cally of around 1200 words in length including the bibliographies that conclude them, but 
with some far longer (for example Aristophanes and Aristotle), topped by a 25-page tabular 
chronology arranged in parallel columns headed ‘Rome and the West’, ‘Greece and the 
East, ‘Language, Literature, Philosophy, Religious Thought’ and ‘Art and Architecture’, 
and tailed by a 217-page index. There are over 40 useful maps (the general map of the 
Graeco-Roman world considerately repeated as front matter in each volume) and helpful 
genealogical tables (the Antonines, Flavians, Julio-Claudians, Severans, etc.). 

It is impossible to give a full flavour of this monumental work between ‘Achaea and the 
Achaean Confederacy’ and ‘Achilles’, the opening bats, and ‘Zeus’ and ‘Zoology’, via rulers 
and statesmen (Herod and Hadrian) and forms of political organisation (Tyranny, Democ- 
racy, Empire, Polis), battles and peoples (Actium and Salamis, Etruscans and Goths), writers 
and scholars ancient and modern (Herodotus and Strabo, Gibbon and Beazley), religions, 
gods and myths (Gnosticism, Cybele, Medusa), philosophers and philosophies (Plato and 
Cynics), places, material cultural attributes (Glass, Textiles, Terracotta Figurines), poetry 
(numerous pieces), etc. From the Elgin Marbles to the Parthenon, Banquets to the Sympo- 
sium and Childhood to Death, here is well-considered choice, in subjects and those chosen 
to tackle them, well-executed articles and well-produced volumes (in a practical and handle- 
able format; and now, in the spirit of the times, available electronically as well via http :/ 
www.oxfordreference.com/), forming an essential reference work for all. 


East 
Susanne Carlsson's Uppsala dissertation forms the basis of her important study of Hellen- 
istic democracy in Iasos, Kalymna, Cos and Miletus through the examination of inscrip- 


' M. Gagarin (ed.), The Oxford Encyclopedia of Ancient Greece and Rome, 7 vols., Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York/Oxford 2010, cxlii+ 390 pp., vii+454 pp., vii+433 pp., vii+468 pp., vil+456 pp., 
vii+441pp., viit517 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-517072-6. 
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tions.” The frequency with which decrees were issued, the nature of them — strongly focus- 
ing on external relations — and the multiplication of public bodies and frequency of 
assembly meetings are used to suggest that the public affairs of these city-states were indeed 
conducted democratically, and that poleis could manoeuvre jointly and severally in a world 
of shifting hegemons to secure considerable measures of independence — until the dead 
hand of Rome as sole hegemonic power fell upon them in the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury BC, which is when the quantity of decrees begins an inexorable decline. Chapters 
examine “Setting and Sources’, Democracy Then and Now’ (theories more than practice), 
‘Autonomy and Sovereignty’, "Autonomia in Practice’, ‘International Relations’ (friendship 
and conflicts between cities), until we reach a description of the formulas and contents of 
polis-decrees (pp. 149-59) and ‘Modes of Government...’, i.e. case studies of and from the 
four cities (pp. 161-285), the meat, to which most of the rest is an extended hors d'oeuvre. 
The appendices contain chronological tables of decrees for all four cities, lists of titles and 
functions of officials, and occurrences of demokratia in epigraphic sources in or relating the 
chosen cities and nearby islands. Throw-away comments on modern political systems 
should be thrown away (p. 334). 

When the Gods Were Born? removes a few more bricks from the wall that has long kept 
Classical and Near Eastern studies as separate disciplines, as part of a welcome trend to look 
at the Greek world within its fullest geographical and cultural contexts. As the author 
admits (p. 17), ‘it is not always clear what we mean by “Greek” and what we mean by 
"Near Eastern”...’; moreover, ‘while the Near East is treated as a “catch-all” category for 
anything east of the Aegean, and Near Eastern cultures have often been collectively catego- 
rized as "the other" vis-à-vis the West, ... ancient Greece has conversely suffered from an 
overprotective anxiety to define it as pure and separate from the eastern Mediterranean, 
thus limiting our view of its complex fabric’ (perhaps a bit overwrought). Here, we are 
presented with fluidity and dynamism, and the Near East no longer a monolith. The book's 
focus in pursuit of a comparative study of cosmogonies is on the north-west Semitic tradi- 
tion, with which Greeks had direct contact in the Archaic period, and posits dynamic cul- 
tural interaction rather than mere diffusionism. After the Introduction, the work proceeds 
through chapters on ‘Greeks and Phoenicians’ (who were the Phoenicians, and what was 
their legacy?) 'Hesiod's Theogony in Context’, ‘Greek and Near Eastern Succession Myths’, 
'Orphic and Phoenician Theogonies’ and 'Cosmonogies, Poets, and Cultural Exchange’. 
And it is the Levant which is seen as main source rather than just intermediary in the 
exchange between Greece and the greater Near East of greater civilisations beyond. 

Sacred Landscapes in Anatolia and Beyond‘ publishes the material of a colloquium held 
at Bilkent University in 2007. It opens with Lynn Roller, “The Sacred Landscapes of Matar: 


? S. Carlsson, Hellenistic Democracies: Freedom, Independence and Political Procedure in Some East 
Greek City-States, Historia Einzelschriften 206, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2010, 372 pp. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-515-09265-4. 

? C. López-Ruiz, When the Gods Were Born: Greek Cosmogonies and the Near East, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, MA/London 2010, xiv+302 pp., 4 tabls. Cased. ISBN 978-0-674-04946-8. 

^ C. Gates, J. Morin and T. Zimmermann (eds.), Sacred Landscapes in Anatolia and Neighboring 
Regions, BAR International Series 2034, Archaeopress, Oxford 2009, vi+112 pp., illustrations. Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-1-4073-0611-7. 
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Continuity and Change from the Iron Age through the Roman Period’, followed by 
Susanne Berndt-Ersöz, ‘Sacred Space in Iron Age Phrygia’, Ivonne Kaiser, ‘... Pottery Inno- 
vations and Traditions in the Sanctuary at Bronze Age Miletus’ and Anja Slawisch, 'Epi- 
graphy versus Archaeology: Conflicting Evidence for Cult Continuity in Ionia during the 
Fifth Century BC’. John Senseney (on the Hellenistic sanctuary of Athena Nikephoros) 
and Soi Agelidis (‘Cult and Landscape) both examine Pergamon, Anneliese Peschlow- 
Bindokat the cults and rituals at Latmos from Prehistoric to Byzantine times, Jacques des 
Courtils *... Physical Evolution of the Sanctuary of Leto at Xanthos’. Owen Doonan's 
‘Sacred Landscapes and the Colonization of the Sinope Promontory’ concludes chapters 
on antiquity; the others address outlying Middle Byzantine chapels in Cappadocia, the 
7th-century church at Mren on the Turkish-Armenian border, and sacred spaces in the 
Yezidi religion (an ethnically Kurdish group spreading as far as Georgia). Plentiful plans 
and other useful illustrations. No index. 

Karia and The Hekatomnids is a monograph in the usual BAR format with 161 line 
drawings and illustrations, and a further 45 plans of Carian settlements forming part of 
Appendix A. The author is from Copenhagen University, thus a table embodying the Polis 
Centre's categorisation of settlements (pp. 141—42) was all but inevitable. The Introduction 
examines acculturation, “Colonialism and the Archaeology of Empire’ (drawing heavily on 
Gosden),° etc.; the next chapter looks at Caria and its Anatolian roots, with a focus on the 
storm god, Cybele and Ephesian Artemis; and Chapter 3 at ruler cult and tomb cult, divine 
kingship and dynastic tombs, starting with Hittites, in its ‘reassessment of the Mausolleion 
in Halikarnassos’. Chapter 4, “King, priest, and god — the sanctuary of Zeus Labraundos 
revisited’, takes in the organisation of the sanctuary, ceremonial banquets, dining, etc., fol- 
lowed by "The Hekatomnid Dynasty — an iconography of ideology?’. The brief concluding 
chapter considers Hekatomnid iconography as Hellenisation, Persianisation, Karianisation 
and Creolisation. Clearly written, though many proper names are in uncomfortable trans- 
literation. No index. 

Continuing with Caria, Die Karer und die Anderen,’ resulting from an international col- 
loquium in Berlin in 2005, contains 26 papers (in three sections) that take us from Neo- 
lithic to Byzantine. ‘Beziehungen zu den Anderen’ (pp. 1-218) includes: Wolf-Dietrich 
Niemeier, ‘Milet und Karien von Neolithikum bis zu dem “Dunklen Jahrhunderten”. 
Mythos and Archäologie’; Alexander Herda’s very detailed 'Karkisa-Karien und die sogen- 
annte Ionische Migration’ (pp. 27-108); then the Carians and Dorian colonisation (Alain 
Bresson), ... and the Rhodian Peraia (Winfried Held), ... and the Lydians (Christopher 
Ratte) and ... in the Achaimenid empire (Hilmar Klinkott): 'Karer und Lykier: Politische 
und kulturelle Beziehungen...’ (Werner Tietz); ‘Die Leleger: Karer oder Andere’ (Frank 
Rumscheid); and ‘Klassische Leitkultur und karische Provinz? Archäologische Zeugnisse...’ 


> A.M. Carstens, Karia and the Hekatomnids: The Creation of a Dynasty, BAR International Series 
1943, Archaeopress, Oxford 2009, 168 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0423-6. 

° C. Gosden, Archaeology and Colonialism: Cultural Contact from 5000 BC to the Present (Cam- 
bridge 2004), reviewed in AWE 4.2 (2005), 487-88. 

7 F. Rumscheid (ed.), Die Karer und die Anderen, Internationales Kolloquium an der Freien Uni- 
versität Berlin, 13. bis 15. Oktober 2005, Verlag Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2009, xiv + 538 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-7749-3632-4. 
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(Bernhard Schmaltz). In ‘Einzelne Kulturäßerungen’ (pp. 221-477), Wolfgang Blümel 
considers Carian speech and writing, and Daniela Piras the archaeological context and cul- 
tural meaning of finds containing Carian writing; Pierre Debord, ‘Peut-on définer un pan- 
théon carien?'; Pontus Hellström, ‘Sacred Architecture and Karian Identity’; Abdulkadir 
Baran, 'Karian Architecture before the Hekatomnid’; the context of the Palace of Maussol- 
los in Halicarnassus (Poul Pedersen); “Tombs and Burials in Damlıbogaz (Hydai) and 
Pedasa...’ (Adnan Diler); Damlibogaz pottery finds (Ismail Fazlıoğlu); Carstens (above) on 
"Tomb Cult and Tomb Architecture in Karia from the Late Archaic to the Hellenistic 
Period’; and Abuzer Kızıl’'s illustrated catalogue and commentary on pottery finds from 
Mylasa, 1990-2005 (pp. 397—461, 177 figures). Contributions to “Topographische Studien’ 
(pp. 481—538) examine Hydas, Alt-Mindos, Burgaz (Numan Tuna et al. in the search to 
locate Old Cnidus) and the theatre-temple-stoa complex at Cnidus. Weighty and full of 
new ideas. Deservedly well produced by Habelt: large format, good paper, well illustrated 
with photographs, maps and plans. No index, but keywords preface each contribution. 
Daunting in scope, as ever, are the Proceedings of the (6th) International Congress of the 
Archaeology of the Ancient Near East even when divided between volumes and marshalled 
further, as necessary, into thematic sections: some 175 printed contributions (three work- 
shops have been published separately; another, on Canaanite Hazor, published in sum- 
mary, concludes the work), most in English (of varying quality). Harrassowitz have, never- 
theless, produced a handsome set of volumes (better issued as four than three). Volume 1 
contains three themes: ‘Near Eastern Archaeology in the Past, Present and Future. Archae- 
ological Heritage and the Archaeologists’ Identity’ (pp. 3-129, nine papers); 'Ethnoarchae- 
ological and Interdisciplinary Approach, Results and Perspectives in Near Eastern Archaeol- 
ogy (pp. 133-612, 35 papers); and 'High versus Low: Visual Expression and Craft 
Production in the Definition of Social Relations and Status’ (pp. 615-1026, 32 papers). 
Let me take exemplars relevant to AWE's focus: J. Gil Fuensanta, ‘Late Iron Age “Post- 
Assyrians" and Persians in Turkish Euphrates: an Archaeological or “Historical” Approach?’; 
Bruno Genito, "The Achaemenid Empire as Seen as from its Eastern Periphery: the Case of 
Dahan-i-Ghulaman in Sistan. Forty Years Later, a Preliminary Revision of Data'; Corrado 
Alvaro, 'Architectural Analysis of the VIA Monumental Complex at Arslantepe'; Zeynep 
Eres, “Some Observations on the Domed Adobe Architecture in South-Eastern Turkey...’; 
Denise Lacambre, “Weighing Artefacts in the Ancient Near East: for a Dialogue between 
Epigraphy and Archaeology’; Kimiyoshi Matsumura and Takayuki Omori, “The Iron Age 
Chronology in Anatolia Reconsidered: the results of the Excavations at Kaman-Kalehéyiik’; 
Kameray Ozdemir and Yilmaz Selim Erdal, ‘Metal Objects in Ikiztepe: Manufactured or 
Imported Items?’; Pawel Wolinski, ‘... A Case Study of Ethnic Identification in the Early 


* P. Matthiae, F. Pinnock, L. Nigro and N. Marchetti with the collaboration of L. Romano 
(eds.), ICAANE 6: Proceedings of the 6th International Congress of the Archaeology of the Ancient Near 
East, 5 May-10 May 2009, "Sapienza, Università di Roma, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2010. 
Vol. 1: Near Eastern Archaeology in the Past, Present and Future. Heritage and Identity; Ethnoarchaeo- 
logical and Interdisciplinary Approach, Results and Perspectives; Visual Expression and Craft Production 
in the Definition of Social Relations and Status, xxviiit1026 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447- 
06175-9; Vol. 2: Excavations, Surveys and Restorations: Reports on Recent Field Archaeology in the Near 
East, xxvi+768 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06216-9; Vol. 3: Islamic Session; Posters 
Session, xxvi+538 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06217-6. 
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Iron Age Southern Levant’; Sergey A. Yatsenko, ‘Ethnic Specificity and the Influence of 
Others on the Costume of Ancient Iran (Luristan, Achaemenid and Arsacid Empires)’; 
Matthew Whincop, ‘Between High and Low: North Levantine Iron Age Ceramics and the 
Expression of Sub-Elite Identities; and Nurcan Yalman, on both ‘Understanding the 
Shapes of Settlements: the Contribution of an Ethnoarchaeolgical Study in Central Anato- 
lia and “The Pottery of Çatalhöyük East...'. Volume 2 contains “Excavations, Surveys and 
Restorations: reports on Recent Field Archaeology in the Near East’ (49 papers): Aylin 
Erdem and Altan Gilingiroglu, "Domestic Architecture in the Urartian Fortress at Ayanis’; 
Kaan Iren, ‘A New Discovery in Dascylium: the Persian Destruction Level’; Mehmet Isikli, 
"Ihe Results of Surveys in the Environs of the Urartian Fortress of Alintepe in Erzincan, 
Eastern Anatolia’; Walter Kuntner and Sandra Heinsch, “The Ostburg of Aramus, an Urar- 
tian and Achaemenid Fortress. The Stratigraphical Evidence’; and Geoffrey and Francoise 
Summers, ‘.... Eighty Years of Development in the Tools of Archaeological Exploration 
and Interpretation, 1927-2007, at Kerkenes Dag in Central Turkey’. The final volume 
offers the Islamic Session (pp. 3-263, 18 papers); and Posters (pp. 267—515, 30 papers), 
such as Robert Dan, “The Archaeological and Geographical Landscape of Urartu', and 
Ahmet Górmüs, ‘New Approaches for Interpretation of Eastern Anatolian Early Iron Age 
Pits Semi-Subterranean Cooking Facilities from Salat Tepe'. Conference proceedings are 
notoriously difficult to edit: too much for one person, the problem of coordination, etc. 
But a little heavier editing would have been welcome. 

John Freely is a prolific author, mainly of travel and popular history books, an American 
long-resident in Istanbul where he taught sciences at one of the universities. Children of 
Achilles is the story of Greeks in Anatolia: three millennia in under 300 pages, including 
brief endnotes, bibliography and index, photographs of some of the usual suspects (Ephe- 
sus, Miletus, Sardis, Pergamum) set against illustrations drawn by Count Choiseul-Gouffier 
(here mistakenly Choisseul) and Thomas Allom in the late 18th and 19th centuries. 
Although Freely’s Prologue recounts his own first experience of Troy (in 1961), the rest of 
the volume should be considered popular history at its best, neatly divided into 20 chapters 
of a dozen or so pages apiece: “The Achaeans in Anatolia’, “The Great Migration’, “The 
Archaic Renaissance’, “The Persian Wars’, ‘Between East and West’, 'Alexander's Dream’, 
"Alexander's Successors’, ‘Roman Rule and Revelation’, ‘New Rome’ and “The Age of 
Justinian’ contribute to our periods of interest; five more take us to the fall of Byzantium; 
the volume concludes with ‘Megali Idea and Catastrophia’, “Exodus and Dispora’ and ‘lon- 
ian Elegy’ (mixing personal experiences of Smyrna/Izmir and Nea Ephesus in Thessaly in 
1960-62 and some brief account of archaeological exploration in Ionia with notes of 
melancholy for a double diaspora). A volume for the intelligent layman/traveller seeking a 
broad-brush background applied with care: no axes are ground. 

Also from Tauris comes Kingdoms of Ruin,” a coffee-table book — large format, art paper 
— full of magnificent colour photographs: Section 3 (pp. 95-221) is described, accurately, 
as ‘A Photographic Odyssey through Ancient Turkey’ (taking by-ways to lesser known 


? J. Freely, Children of Achilles: The Greeks in Asia Minor since the Days of Troy, 1.B. Tauris, Lon- 
don 2010, xx+268 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84511-941-6. 

10 J. Stafford-Deitsch, Kingdoms of Ruin. The Art and Architectural Splendours of Ancient Turkey, 
I.B. Tauris, London 2010, xiv+233 pp., colour and black-and-white illustrations, pls. on endpapers. 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-84511-799-3. 
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treasures); and the two previous sections are well illustrated too. The author has a degree in 
Egyptian archaeology, so he brings a level of awareness to the previous sections — ‘Signifi- 
cance of Ruins’ (pp. 1-31): ‘unlike the magnificent dead end that was Pharaonic Egypt, 
the Anatolian remains preserve architectural forms endlessly copied for millennia through 
Europe and beyond. The course of history took Anatolia away from Europe ...' (p. 5); and 
the awkwardly titled ‘A Brief History of Ancient Turkey’ (pp. 32-94) — Hatti, Troy, 
Hittites, Cybele, Midas et al.; the Turks arrive on p. 94. Appropriately, the Introduction is 
penned by Freely (pp. vii-xi), and Choiseul and Allom feature. This volume too straddles 
the travel and popular history genres. Indexed. 

The third Tauris volume" shows how difficult it is to pigeon-hole publishers: a hefty 
work that publishes a conference organised by the British Museum and Iran Heritage 
Foundation in 2005, attended by a Who's Who of Achaemenid Studies from Britain, 
Europe, the United States and Iran. The plaudits on the cover (from persons of equal 
prominence) are no hyperbole: this is ‘attractive and authoritative’, ‘a fine new survey’, ‘a 
major guide to and explanation of the whole phenomenon of the Persian Empire, from the 
acknowledged experts’. If you are interested in the Achaemenids: buy it. Forty-five papers 
plus six abstracts, offered in eight sections: ‘History and Historiography’ (Pierre Briant on 
‘Persian decadence’ in European historiography, Richard Nelson Frye, Thomas Harrison 
‘Reinventing Achaemenid Persia’, Anke Joisten-Prushke, Parvin Loloi, Christopher Tuplin, 
Matt Waters), ‘Religion’ (Albert de John, Bruno Jacobs, Philip Kreyenbroek, Abolala Sou- 
davar), ‘Gender Studies’ (Maria Brosius, Judith Lerner on a cylinder seal, Lloyd Llewellyn- 
Jones on female sexuality in Graeco-Roman seals), ‘Art and Architecture’ (Heather Baker, 
Hilary Gopnik, Sabrina Maras, C.L. Nimchuk, Shakrokh Razmjou, Michael Roaf, Nick 
Sekunda), ‘Archaeology’ (Kamyar Abdi, Bahram Adjerloo, Mohammad Talebian reviewing 
research and restoration at Parsa-Pasargadae, Nigel Tallis and others), Seals and Coins 
(Mehdi Daryaie on a hoard from the Oxus treasure, Elspeth Dusinberre on Achaemenid 
seals from Sardis and Gordion, Mark Garrison, Deniz Kaplan with clay tags from Seyitömer 
Höyük, Yannick Lintz, Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis), “Gold, Silver, Glass and Faience’ (Barbara 
Armbruster on selected gold objects from the Oxus treasure, Annie Caubet, Susanne Ebb- 
inghaus, Despina Ignatiadou on Acheamenid and Greek colourless glass, Shapur Shabhazi, 
St J. Simpson and others) and ten ‘Regional Studies’ (Björn Anderson and cultural interac- 
tion in Achaemenid Arabia, Lisbeth Fried, A.R. George, Shalom Holtz, Amélie Kuhrt, 
John MacGinnis, Peter Magee, Cameron Petrie, Dan Potts, Melanie Wasmuth, Wu Xin). 
A rich collection. Clear endnotes to each chapter; well illustrated; a consolidated biblio- 
graphy; indexed. 

The cliché about London buses can be applied to Ctesias of Cnidus, a 4th-century BC 
Greek surgeon who spent time at the Achaemenid court: you wait a long time then several 
(volumes) come along in quick succession, two being the first full English translations of the 
Persica, vital in light of the increased attention Ctesias has received as Achaemenid studies 


"J. Curtis and St J. Simpson (eds.), The World of Achaemenid Persia: History, Art and Society in 
Iran and the Ancient Near East, Proceedings of a Conference at the British Museum 29th September— 
Ist October 2005, LB. Tauris in association with the Iran Heritage Foundation, London 2010, 
xviit626 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84885-346-1. 
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develops. In one," Llewellyn-Jones provides the Introduction (pp. 1-87), setting Ctesias 
life in its historical context, explains the surviving fragments, takes a more benign view of 
the author and his writings than many (ancient and modern, pp. 22-44 — should Ctesias 
be considered an historical novelist?), places the work in the frames of Greek writings about 
Persia and comments on Ctesias’ sources. Robson provides the translation (pp. 111-215). 
The volume is rounded out with Testimonia on the life and work of Ctesias (pp. 95-110), 
a glossary of ancient authors (pp. 220-26), genealogies of the Persian rulers (pp. 227-28), 
map, index, etc. 

Jan Stronk's? is a more substantial work, with an extensive historical commentary 
promised as volume 2. This, volume 1, comes with a tripartite Introduction: first the author 
and his sources (pp. 2-59), including life, works, reliability, as poet, style, previous editions, 
etc.; then surveys of the main transmitters of Ctesias — Diodorus, Nicholas of Damascus, 
Plutarch and Photius (pp. 60-150) — and how they made use of him and to what ends; 
and ‘Accounting for the text’, i.e. examination of where and in what form the fragments 
survived, and their attribution to Ctesias and others, rightly or wrongly — uncertain, doubt- 
ful, ‘possibly not’ but retained to maintain cohesion, etc. (pp. 151-97). Stronk then presents 
the text in parallel Greek and English translation (pp. 200—393). A bibliography, concord- 
ance of the numbering of the fragments between Stronk and other editions, and indexes 
conclude the volume. Some slightly bizarre typography for English, presumably a melding 
of Dutch and German practice, but at least it uses BC/AD. Useful maps and plans, and a 
genealogy of the Abbasids! The second volume is keenly awaited. 

Ctesias’ World'* publishes an international, interdisciplinary conference held in Salzau in 
2006: 20 contributions in four languages, arranged alphabetically by author, an editors' 
introduction, concluding remarks by Pierre Briant (‘Orientaliser l'Orient, ou: d'un orien- 
talisme à Pautre’, quoting and discussing Said as well as several of the papers contained in 
the volume) and a Ctesias bibliography. To give some idea of the range of papers: Reinhold 
Bichler, ‘Ktesias spielt mit Herodot ; Carsten Binder, ‘Plutarch und Ktesias...'; Maria Bro- 
sius, ‘Greeks at the Persian court’; Wouter Henkelmann, ‘Die Grabhügel’; Bruno Jacobs, 
‘Ktesias und die Architektur Babylons'; Irene Madreiter, 'Ktesias und Babylon: über eine 
nicht existierende Größe in den Persika; Reinhard Pirngruber, 'Eunuchen am König- 
shof...; Robert Rollinger, ‘Ktesias’ Medischer Logos’; Kai Ruffing, ‘Ktesias Indienbilder’; 
Jan Stronk, ‘Ctesias the poet’; Christopher Tuplin, ‘Ctesias as Military Historian’; and 
Josef Wiesehöfer, ‘Ktesias und der achaimenidische Hof. A very timely volume that con- 
tains an interesting mixture of papers. Indexed. 


2 L, Llewellyn-Jones and J. Robson, Ctesias’ History of Persia: Tales of the Orient, Routledge Clas- 
sical Translations, Routledge, London/New York 2010, x+253 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0- 
415-36411-9. 

3 J.P. Stronk, Ctesias’ Persian History. Part 1: Introduction, Text, and Translation, Reihe 
Geschichte 2, Wellem Verlag, Düsseldorf 2010, xvi+422 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
941820-01-2. 

14 J. Wiesehófer, R. Rollinger and G. Lanfranchi (eds.), Ktesias’ Welt/Ctesias’ World, Classica et 
Orientalia 1, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2011, 546 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447- 
06376-0/ISSN 2190-3638. 
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The Arjan Tomb maintains the standard of the Acta Iranica series. It publishes the 
author’s Berkeley PhD dissertation. The tomb itself is a hitherto undisturbed elite burial, 
fortuitously discovered by road-builders in 1982 near Behbahän in south-western Iran, and 
associated with the nearby ruins of the ancient city of Arrajän. Since it could be dated to 
600-550 BC with some confidence, it provided an unexampled opportunity for assessing 
the survival of Elamite traditions in the emergent Persian empire. The volume divides into 
three: Part 1 is the tomb itself, with a description of burial practices, the burial chamber, 
objects found within the coffin (textiles, gold ring, etc. — with an extended discussion of 
Elamite garments and particularly rings, stylistic and iconographic analyses and analogies, 
etc.) and without (bowl, beaker, lamp, chalices, candelabrum stand, jars), etc. (pp. 11-167); 
Parts 2 and 3 (pp. 170-285) provide historical context (foreign sources, autochthonous 
Elamite sources — textual, archaeological and artistic), and then draw on the finds to make 
observations and draw conclusions on dating, Late Neo-Elamite art, the Arjän artistic 
school and the end of the Elamite empire. A core argument is that the formal relationships 
revealed by the Arjän ring with Assyria (Nimrud), the Zagros Mountains and Susa, and the 
associated influences, extended beyond the artistic realm and into the political and socio- 
cultural history of the 1st millennium BC (p. 169). A comprehensive bibliography, index 
and 117 plates conclude this very thorough examination. 


North-East 

Ulrich Sens'® reworks his thesis, supervised at Martin-Luther University in Halle by Andreas 
Furtwängler (see below), examining cultural contacts in that part of the eastern Black Sea 
between the two ranges of Caucasus mountains, i.e. modern-day Georgia and Abkhazia. 
Chapter 1 considers pre-colonial contacts, actual and mythical (the Argonauts); Chapter 2 
(pp. 53-203) moves from sporadic trading contacts to the foundation of Greek colonies 
(6th—Áth centuries BC), reviewing archaeological evidence (settlements, graves, cemeteries) 
from, in turn, Sukhum(i) and its hinterland, Ochamchira and its hinterland, Poti/Phasis, 
south-west Colchis (Batumistsikhe, Pichvnari, Tsikhisdziri), the Colchian interior (Vani, 
Sairkhe, etc.) and Iberia, i.e. inland Georgia. The concluding Chapter 3 considers the 
acculturation process in Colchis and Iberia (pp. 205-11). A well laid-out text (large format, 
from which it benefits, printed on good-quality paper), with over 1500 notes set in clearly 
readable type (it is worth remarking this, for German publishers seem to have mastered this 
art), is followed by tables (pp. 215—52), two maps (again clear) and 62 plates (line drawings 
and photographs). An interesting and worthy addition to an interesting series. 


15 J. Álvarez-Mon, The Arjan Tomb: At the Crossroad of the Elamite and Persian Empires, Acta 
Iranica 49, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2010, xii+352 pp., 117 pls. Cased. ISBN 978-90- 
429-2200-6. 

16 U. Sens, Kulturkontakt an der Ostlichen Schwarzmeerküste: Griechische Funde in Kolchis und 
Iberien. Kontexte und Interpretationem, Schriften des Zentrums für Archäologie und Kulturgeschichte 
des Schwarzmeerraumes 15, Beier & Beran, Langenweißbach 2009, 252 pp., 62 pls., 1 map. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-941171-11-4. 
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The Foundations of Research and Regional Survey in the Tsaghkahovit Plain, Armenia 
makes a considerable impression." Not merely is it a large format, lavish publication (82 
colour plates, 72 mainly full-page figures and various tables, as well as 26 pages of a clear 
bibliography), it brings standards of production and presentation rarely found in publica- 
tions about Caucasia. Adam Smith is the sole or principal author of most chapters, and 
Chapter 2 is quintessential Smith: "Traditions of Archaeological Research in Armenia’, 
divided into ‘Archaeology and Empire...’, ‘Culture History and Historical Materialism...’, 
*... From Materialist Archaeology to National Archaeologies’ and ‘Crisis, Transition, and 
Tradition’. Other chapters introduce Project Aragats (and Armenia itself), describe the 
historical and anthropological problems of the archaeology of the southern Caucasus, the 
periodisation and chronology of the region from the Early Bronze Age to Iron III, and 
then turn to methodology, landscape, ‘issues’ and goals. Only then do we reach ‘Place 
Index’ (pp. 111-372, with Adam Greene), the core: quadrant by quadrant, it proceeds 
through artefact scatters, burial clusters, canals, corrals, isolated architecture, isolated 
burials, settlements and stelae, plus a dozen individual fortresses. The text concludes with 
short chapters on remote sensing data and analysis, ceramic provenance and exchange on 
the Late Bronze Age Tsaghkahovit Plain (Leah Minc), and the shifting social landscape of 
the plain (pp. 373—400). Exemplary, attractive — and indexed. 

Phanagoreia'* is perhaps less the forgotten metropolis than the title suggests, surely quite 
well known as the second city of the Bosporan kingdom. This expedition report is a brief 
account, colourfully illustrated (from aerial to underwater photographs, a gold coin of 
Mithridates VI, reconstructions, plans, etc.). Chapters give the history of Phanagoria from 
the 6th century BC to the 10th century AD, the history of research and excavation at the 
site (above and below sea level), the major recent finds of the Taman Expedition of the 
Institute of Archaeology, Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow (buildings, monuments, 
inscriptions), then graves, palaeozoological investigations, geophysical investigation of the 
chora, numismatics, etc., and, finally, plans for the future. 


North- West 

Dalmatia? continues Philipp von Zabern's lavish and admirable Orbis Provinciarum series 
of volumes: coffee-table books of substance: well indexed, overflowing with maps and 
plans, drawings and photographs, many in colour, of sites, monuments and objects. This 
volume offers no footnotes (though plentiful text references to ancient authors and 
epigraphic material) but has an extensive bibliography arranged under headings such as 


17 AT. Smith, R.S. Badalyan and P. Avetisyan, with contributions by A. Greene and L. Minc, 
The Archaeology and Geography of Ancient Transcaucasian Societies, Vol. 1: The Foundations of Research 
and Regional Survey in the Tsaghkahovit Plain, Armenia, Oriental Institute Publications 134, The 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Chicago 2009, xlvi+410 pp., 72 figs., 82 pls. Cased. 
ISBN 978-1-885923-62-2/ISSN 0069-3367. 

755 V. Kuznetsov and N. Povalahev (eds.), Phanagoreia: Die vergessene Metropole am Schwarzen 
Meer. Eine Expedition berichtet, Cuvillier Verlag, Góttingen 2009, 105 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-3-86727-915-4. 

1? M. Sanader, Dalmatia. Eine römische Provinz an der Adria, Orbis Provinciarum Römische 
Provinzen, Zaberns Bildbände zur Archäologie, Sonderbände der Antiken Welt, Verlag Philipp von 
Zabern, Mainz 2009, 143 pp., 111 illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-8053-3955-1. 
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“Wirtschaft und Handel’, ‘Infrastruktur’, ‘Griechen’, ‘Illyrer’, etc., linking to chapter titles 
or subheadings. The text, with short introductory and concluding matter, contains six 
chapters: on Dalmatia in the pre-Roman world (Illyrians, Greek colonisation of the 
Adriatic); the Roman conquest of Illyria; the creation of the province of Dalmatia (includ- 
ing infrastructure and the Roman military presence there); town and country (pp. 45—94), 
examined in terms of the three regions into which the province was divided; economic life, 
art and crafts; and Dalmatia in late antiquity (arrival of Christianity, the palace of Diocle- 
tian at Split, etc.). 

Maria Grazia Amore's 2-volume publication of tumuli 9-11 in the necropolis of 
Apollonia,” excavated by the Albanian Rescue Archaeology Unit between 2002 and 2006, 
is detailed work of a sort nowadays too rare. Apollonia was one of the most important 
Greek colonies, 10 km inland of the Adriatic in Albania, roughly midway between the 
other major sites of Butrint/Bouthroton and Durrés/Epidamnus Dyrrachium. The impor- 
tance of Apollonia furnishes the first main chapter; next is "The Physical Anthropological 
Analysis’ (bioarchaeology, strontium isotope ratios, mobility reconstruction), a brief 'Meth- 
odology of Excavations and Processing of Finds’, “Burial Rites and Grave Types’, an illus- 
trated catalogue of the graves (pp. 106—301), ‘Animal Deposits and Ceramic Deposits’ and 
a catalogue of the latter. Volume 1 concludes with a chapter on ‘Datings’ that is supple- 
mented by a report on 'AMS Dating and Stable-Isotope Analyses of Skeletal Remains'. 
Volume 2 opens with ‘Grave Goods’, then ‘Finds’. At its core are catalogues of pottery 
(pp. 352-615) and small finds (pp. 616-92). Brief Conclusions are followed by technical 
reports on conservation (pp. 697—852), faunal analysis, and documentation and database 
structure. As with all BAR publications, this one is well supplied with tables, charts, draw- 
ings and photographs. A slightly odd mixture of Harvard style chapter endnotes, a main 
bibliography, but also separate unconsolidated chapter-end bibliographies for the 'special 
studies’ and appendices causes some confusion. An index helps redeem things. ‘Appendix’ 
is used unhelpfully in the text to describe graves lying uncertainly between tumuli. 


South 

The Carthaginians’ is published in Routledge’s Peoples of the Ancient World series. Defi- 
nitely fit for purpose as a 'first port of call' (p. ii): clear maps, a chronological table and 
details of the principal ancient authors fill the front matter. Thus undergraduates and gen- 
eral readers have a clear framework should they encounter difficulties — and there is no 
reason to imagine that they would. The text is clearly written, and the illustrations, inserted 
appropriately, are clear too. Dexter Hoyos essays an account, based on written and archae- 
ological evidence, that mixes the chronological and thematic to good effect in a dozen 
chapters tracing the rise of Carthage, the spread of its power and (cultural) influence across 


? M.G. Amore, with special studies by V. Dimo, L. Bejko and L. Schepartz and contributions by 
S. Aliu et al., The Complex of Tumuli 9, 10 and 11 in the Necropolis of Apollonia (Albania), Interna- 
tional Centre for Albanian Archaeology Monograph Series 2, BAR International Series 2059, Archae- 
opress, Oxford 2010, 2 vols., 878 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN: 978-1-4073-0548-6 (vol. 1); 
978-1-4073-0549-3 (vol. 2); 978-1-4073-0550-9 (set). 

?' D. Hoyos, The Carthaginians, Peoples of the Ancient World, Routledge, London/New York 
2010, xxxvi+251 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-415-43645-8. 
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the western Mediterranean, great power status, and the inevitable, fateful and fatal clash 
with Rome: “The Phoenicians in the West’, ‘Carthage: Foundation and Growth’, ‘State and 
Government, “The Carthaginian “sea empire", “Traders and landowners: Carthaginian 
society’, “The Cityscape of Carthage’, ‘Religion and cultural life’, ‘Carthage in Africa’, 
‘Carthage at War: Sicily’, “The First War with Rome, and After’, “The New Empire and 
Hannibal’ and ‘Revival and Destruction’. A final short chapter considers “Carthage in His- 
tory’, its legacy, and the posthumous (guilty) moralising traducing of it, its culture and 
people by Plutarch, Livy and others, who painted a picture far removed from the ‘vigorous 
cultural crossroads’ described here (p. 222). 

Roald Docter/Ghent University's Carthage Studies? continue on course. Issue 3 is sub- 
stantial, much of it filled with material from the University of Amsterdam’s Bir Messaouda 
excavations of 2000/01: Slopsma er al. on animal remains, Van Neer and Wouters on fish 
remains, Schmitz and Monsieur on graffiti and dipinti on pottery (Punic, Italic, Latin and 
Greek), Sebai and Ennabli on inscriptions (Imperial period; Christian). The other pieces 
are by Docter and Sonneveld on Punic glass from Carthaginian excavations, Taher and 
Fersi’s ‘Gigthis et Carthage du Ve s. au milieu du Ile s. av. J.-C.: les enseignements céram- 
iques’ (pp. 75-123; English summary on p. 124) and, alas, two obituaries: for Hans Georg 
Niemeyer and Friedrich Rakob (pp. 1-20), both containing full lists of their publications 
on Carthage. All very well illustrated, often in colour. Issue 4 continues at Bir Messaouda, 
being devoted entirely to Babette Bechtold’s observations on the pottery repertoire of 
Carthage from the late 6th to mid-2nd century BC based on the Bir Messaouda excava- 
tions. Too long for the previous volume, perhaps, but a useful complement to it. Thorough 
illustrations and tabulations, and some very clear plans. 


Material Culture 

Dimitra Andrianou’s book” on the furniture and furnishing of ancient Greek houses and 
tombs is based on her Bryn Mawr PhD, as its structure reveals clearly. The bare text, well 
illustrated, runs to 129 pages, divided into chapters on ‘Historiography’, ‘Furniture’, ‘Fur- 
nishings’, ‘Sacred Furniture in Treasure Lists’ and, in conclusion, ‘Furniture, Luxury, and 
Funerary Symbolism in Macedonia’, which are buttressed by four appendices (Acropolis of 
Athens’, ‘Major and Minor Treasures of Delos’, ‘Smaller Shrines and Heroa' and ‘Delian 
Chronologies’, pp. 131-53), 50 pages of endnotes and bibliography, plus a short but ser- 
viceable index. She examines the furniture and furnishings found in houses, tombs and 
inscriptions of the Late Classical and Hellenistic periods from all parts of Greece that were 
under Macedonian rule (maps are provided), and seeks to determine their symbolic nature 
in life and afterlife and formulate a typology. Material/archaeological evidence is skilfully 


2 R.F. Docter (ed.), Carthage Studies 3, Classical Archaeology Section, Department of Archaeol- 
ogy, Ghent University, Ghent 2009, 182 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-78848-03-5/ 
ISSN 1784-343X; B. Bechtold, Carthage Studies 4: The Pottery Repertoire from Late 6th-Mid 2nd 
Century BC Carthage: Observations based on the Bir Messaouda Excavations, Classical Archaeology 
Section, Department of Archaeology and Ancient History of Europe, Ghent University, Ghent 2010, 
82 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-78848-05-9/ISSN 1784-343X. 

? D. Andrianou, The Furniture and Furnishings of Ancient Greek Houses and Tombs, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge 2009, xvi+213 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-76087-4. 
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infused with a broad range of epigraphic and literary material; comparanda are sought; but 
the plentiful visual evidence from vases is treated warily because of the conventions and 
topoi underpinning it (pp. 16-17) — as, later, is the evidential quality of loom weights 
(pp. 101-04) in determining weaving activity. Throughout, use and context of deposition 
outweigh form and decoration. 

Mustafa Bulba's volume on Carian Geometric pottery,” based on his doctoral disserta- 
tion, offers a brief discussion of the sites (Asarlik, Becin, Cómlekci, Dirmil, Genciktepe 
and, especially, Hydai/Damlibogaz) before settling down to a detailed examination of 
Carian pottery of the Protogeometric and Geometric periods by type, alphabetically from 
amphorae to Tassen (cups), with a final section for other types (a hydria, an amphoriskos, 
etc.) (pp. 20-157). A chapter on dating follows, then there is a detailed catalogue 
(pp. 166-218) and 55 black-and-white plates illustrating it (most of the photographs by 
the author; some could usefully be larger and brighter). The table of contents is two pages 
adrift from the actuality throughout. None of these remarks should detract from the useful- 
ness of the volume. 

The World of Greek Vases, is a much more lavish production, large format, graphs, 
charts and maps, and some illustrations in colour. It brings together 13 papers given at a 
seminar in the Danish Institute in Rome in 2005 that demonstrate varied approaches 
to the interpretation of Greek pottery: the authors do not necessarily agree about things. 
Cornelia Isler-Kerényi opens with "The Study of Figured Pottery Today', Vladimir Stissi 
asks ‘Does Function Follow Form? Archaic Greek Pottery in its Find Contexts; Uses and 
Meaning’, while Dimitri Paleothodoros, in ‘Archaeological Context and Iconographic 
Analysis: Case Studies from Greece and Etruria’, moves things on to: Vincenzo Bellelli, 
"Etrusco-Corinthian Notes. A Class of Pottery and its Socio-Economic Context in Two 
Centuries of Scholarship’; Gunnel Ekroth, “Why (not) Paint an Altar? A Study of Where, 
When and Why Altars Appear on Attic Red-figure Vases'; Eleni Hatzivassiliou, "Warriors 
at a Mound: A Puzzle Scene by the Theseus and Athena Painters'; and Sian Lewis, 'Athlet- 
ics on Attic Pottery: Export and Imagery’. Catherine Morgan considers *... The Function 
of Attic Pottery in the Bosphoran Kingdom’, Diego Elia ‘Research Perspectives in the 
Study of South Italian Vase-painting: The Case of Red-figure pottery from Locri Epizeph- 
yri? and Erich Kistler “The Encoding and Decoding of Satyr-symposiasts on Vases in 
Archaic and Classical Athens', before Richard Neer's "The Incontinence of Civic Authority: 
Pictorial lambos in Athenian Vase-painting’ and Stefan Schmidt’s ‘Images of Statues on 
Attic Vases: The Case of the Tyrannicides’. Vinnie Norskov has a fascinating piece on 
Lucien Bonaparte’s finds at Vulci and the fate of his collection. 


^ M. Bulba, Geometrische Keramik Kariens, Peleus 47, Verlag Franz Philipp Rutzen, Ruhpolding/ 
Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2010, 165 pp. 36 tabls. Cased. ISBN 978-3-938646-42-7 
(Rutzen)/978-3-447-06132-2 (Harrassowitz)/ISSN 1868-1476. 

> V. Nørskov, L. Hannestad, C. Isler-Kerényi and S. Lewis (eds.), The World of Greek Vases, 
Analecta Romana Instituti Danici Suppl. 41, Edizioni Quasar di Severino Tognon, Rome 2009, 245 
pp» illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-7140-420-2. 
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A slightly later symposium — in Brussels in 2006 — is published in the Shapes and Uses 
of Greek Vases,’® its format similar to the volume just reviewed, though with more colour 
illustrations and, unlike it, lacking an index. Here are 23 papers, plus an Introduction and 
Conclusions, eight in French, three in German, the rest in English, focused primarily on 
the function and use of pottery, relationship of imagery to use, contexts of creation, find- 
ing and reception — and of interest far beyond vase painting specialists. The papers are 
arranged into sections: ‘Production: Workshops and Potters’ (pp. 15-76, Bettina Kreuzer, 
Heide Mommsen, Cécile Jubier-Galinier, John Oakley), “Containers, Capacities and Uses’ 
(pp. 79-133, Martin Bentz, Andrew Clark, Elke Bohr, Laurent Engels et al.), “Shapes and 
Uses' (pp. 137-211, Thomas Brisart, Elisabeth Trinkl, Eurydice Kefalidou, Athena Tsin- 
garida, Susanna Sarti), ‘Images and Shapes: Iconography and Uses’ (pp. 213-49, Marie- 
Christine Villanueva-Puig, Eleni Hatzivassilou, Francois Lissarrague), “Shapes in Contexts’ 
(pp. 251-333, Nassi Malagardis, Victoria Sabetai, Natacha Massar, Alexandra Villing) and 
“The Greek Vase and its Purchasers’ (pp. 335-76, Juliette de La Geniére, Stavros Paspalas, 
Pierre Rouillard). Some publish new pieces; more assemble new groupings. Tsingarida 
(red-figure ‘Parade Cups’) and Malagardis (large black-figure kylix from a cemetery in 
Thera) both conclude that size betokens heroic status for what are thus either prestige 
grave-goods or gifts to the gods. Like them, Bentz (black-figure neck amphorae) and de 
La Geniére (erotic scenes) have an Etrurian focus. Paspalas's is the one ‘eastern’ paper, 
on Lydian pottery; Rouillard goes to the Far West: the role of vases in Iberian tombs. Fran- 
cois Villard’s conclusion crisply summarises the history of the study of Attic vase painting 
(pp. 377-79). 

With Hales and Hodos's volume” we move to material culture as reflector, creator and 
transformer of social identity in the ancient world. Under the rubric “Theoretical Frame- 
works’, Hodos herself opens with ‘Local and Global Perspectives in the Study of Social and 
Cultural Identities’ (how people present and represent themselves; reading cultural domi- 
nance in material remains), followed by Carla Antonaccio '(Re)Defining Ethnicity: Cul- 
ture, Material Culture, and Identity’ (breathing life into a modulated form of ethnicity, 
with a focus on Sicily) and Richard Hingley's ‘Cultural Diversity and Unity: Empire and 
Rome' (problems with Romanisation; the conflicting signals sent out by the Batavi who, 
like many others in different times and places, avidly adopt some aspects of the new ‘ruling’ 
culture, because it suited them to do so; and firmly rejected others, because that suited 
them too). Seven case studies follow: 'Ingenious Inventions: Welding Ethnicities East and 
West’ (Corinna Riva: the San Paolo olpe, strategic construction of ethnic identities by 
Etruscan elites for economic/trading advantage), “Shaping Mediterranean Economy and 
Trade: Phoenician Cultural Identities in the Iron Age' (Michael Sommer: externally projected 
identity, ethnically mixed, held together in a common bond of commercial self-interest), 


% A. Tsingarida (ed.), Shapes and Uses of Greek Vases (7th—4th centuries B. C.), Proceedings of the 
Symposium held at the Université libre de Bruxelles, 27-29 April 2006, Études d'archéologie 3, 
Centre de Recherches en Archéologie et Patrimoine, Brussels 2009, 382 pp., illustrations. ISBN 978- 
90-7772385-2. 

7 S. Hales and T. Hodos (eds.), Material Culture and Social Identities in the Ancient World, Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge 2010, xviii+339 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521- 
76774-3. 
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'Samothrace: Samo- or Thrace? (Petya Ilieva: hybridity confirmed by textual, ceramic 
and architectural evidence), *....Ethnic Conceptions of Ideal Beauty in Achaemenid-Period 
Seals and Gemstones’ (Llewellyn-Jones: scarabs, complexity of frontier zones, active not 
passive adoption of Greek and Persian cultural attributes linked to local needs), “Uninten- 
tionally Being Lucanian...' (Elena Isyaev: artificial; a complex hybrid, not homogenised 
before it was hegemonised), ‘... Remembering the Dead of Noricum' (Hales, complex 
reading of Vespasianic monument) and ‘... Female Portrait Statue Types from the Late 
Republic...' (Annetta Alexandris: Greek-style sculpture portraying Roman ideals). David 
Mattingly provides the ‘Afterword’ by considering “Cultural Crossovers: Global and Local 
Identities in the Classical World' (it all depends what you mean by identity; without clear 
definition it becomes a catch-all, like Romanisation, and will suffer the same fate). A con- 
solidated bibliography; well illustrated; indexed. 


Commemorations 
It can be difficult to give flavour to Festschriften, particularly when the honorand has such 
wide interests as Andreas Furtwängler.” It is no surprise that this trilingual work runs to a 
hefty two volumes with 64 diverse contributions. These are assembled into six sections: 
"Architektur und Plastik’ (16 papers), ‘Keramik und Kleinkunst’ (also 16), ‘Numismatik’ 
(seven), ‘Kult und Kultpraxis’ (eight), ‘Archäologie und historische Feldforschung’ (nine) 
and 'Antikenrezeption' (eight). It is invidious to select, but necessary. The contributions 
include many on aspects of and material from Didyma, where Furtwängler was Director of 
Excavations until his retirement (Peter Schneider, the Bertemes, Anja Slawisch, Frauke 
Donner, Bettina Reichardt, Maximilian Lubos), most to be found in the second section 
(Nemrud Dag and Clazomenae are other places visited by more than one author). Browsing, 
we find Latife Summerer on ‘Herakles in Paphlagonien’, Bruno Jacobs on ‘Die Inves- 
titurszenen von Nemrud Dag’ and Bernard Andreae's ‘Die Skylla im Beinrelief 
von Dedoplis Gora...'. Gundula Mehnert offers Werbe- und Abschiedsszenen’, R. Ross 
Holloway ‘An Unpublished Terracotta from the Malophoros Sanctuary at Selinus’, Michalis 
Tiverios ‘... The Dinos Painter's bell krater in Gela once again’ and Florian Knauß ““Medis- 
mos" in Kolchis’. Jacques Morin examines ‘Mythmaking and Acculturation in the South 
Caucasus — Artemis and Apollo at Ats’quri’, Peter Biehl and Eva Rosenstock “Von Çatal- 
höyük Ost nach Çatalhöyük West — Kulturelle Umbriiche...’, Jochen Fornasier ‘Zum 
Beginn der griechischen Kolonisation im nördlich Schwarzmeerraum’ and Elif Koparal 
‘Border Forts of Klazomenai: Cinderesi Fortification’. A rich collection, with many of the 
illustrations given space to breath by the A4 format, that provides a fitting tribute to the 
dedicatee. 

Etruscan By Definition? honours, in fitting form, Sybille Haynes, who prefaces it by 
describing her own colourful life in the wreckage of post-war Frankfurt and London (p. vi). 


28 R, Einicke, S. Lehmann, H. Löhr, G. Mehnert, A. Mehnert and A. Slawisch (eds.), Zurück 
zum Gegenstand. Festschrift für Andreas E. Furtwängler, Schriften des Zentrums für Archäologie und 
Kulturgeschichte des Schwarzmeerraumes 16, Beier & Beran, Langenweißbach 2009, 2 vols., x+640 
pp» illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-941171-16-9. 

? J. Swaddling and P. Perkins (eds.), Etruscan by Definition: The Cultural, Regional and Personal 
Identity of the Etruscans — Papers in Honour of Sybille Haynes, MBE, British Museum Research Publi- 
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The contributions from staff of the British Museum (Dyfri Williams, twice, and Judith 
Swaddling et al.), with which she became connected in 1950, are matched by those from 
Italy (Laura Ambrosini, Stefano Bruni, Antonella Romualdi, etc.), France (Jean-René 
Jannot), Germany (Friedhelm Prayon), the United States (Nancy Winter), Oxford (John 
Penney), etc. They are grouped under the headings “Etruscan Production and Interpreta- 
tion’ (six papers), ‘Houses, Tombs and Temples’ (three), ‘Funerary Practice’ (two) and 
"Defining the Etrsucans...' (two: Penney on language and Philip Perkins on 'DNA and 
Etruscan Identity, pp. 95-111). The collection opens with (the late) David Ridgway's 
‘James Byres and the Definition of the Etruscans' (in a section to itself, pp. 2-8). 

New Perspectives on Etruria and Ancient Rome? honours Richard De Puma in a hand- 
some, solid, well-illustrated volume that proceeds, after the usual tabulae and bibliography 
from ‘Between Crustumerium and Eretum: Observations on the First Iron Age Phases and 
the Finds from the Archaic Period’ (Paolo Togninelli) to ‘... Real Etruscans in Modern 
Fiction’ (Ingrid Edlund-Berry). In between, we encounter: ‘Etruscan Cults in Roman 
Times’ at Chianciano Terme (Soren and Nell); “Etruscan” Gold from Cerveteri (and Else- 
where) in the University of Pennsylvania Museum’ (Jean MacIntosh Turfa); ‘... Preventing 
Looting by Exchanging Loans for Preservation of Cultural Patrimony’ (Francesco di 
Gennaro); ‘Some Thoughts on the Baubo Gesture in Classical Art’ (Larissa Bonfante); 
"Ihe Blood of Animals: Predation and Transformation in Etruscan Funerary Representa- 
tion’ (P. Gregory Warden); “The Deified Deceased in Etruscan Culture’ (Giovannangelo 
Camporeale); ‘Guests, Hosts, and Politics at Herculaneum' (Carol Mattusch); and papers 
on linear perspective, painters creating exact copies (Pompeii), the architectural sculptures 
of Civitalba, statuary, bronze mirrors, Etruscan fakes in Japan, etc. Overall, 18 contribu- 
tions from the United States and Italy, all in English, and indexed. 

Faces of Hellenism,*' though not stated in the title, is essentially a tribute to mark the 
retirements of H. Hauben, L. Mooren and G. Schepens as professors of ancient history 
from the University of Leuven, published appropriately by Peeters, another Leuven institu- 
tion, with 14 often considerable chapters, eleven in English, contributed largely by former 
colleagues and students, on a wide range of topics in which Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
predominate, from *... Eating Meat and Human Sacrifice. Anthropology in Asclepiades of 
Cyprus and Theophrastus of Eresus’ (Stefan Schorn), i.e. sacrifice in Syria-Palestine, to ‘... 
Manifestations of “Classical Culture” in Late Antique Elite Houses’ (Inge Uytterhoeven). 
The journey between takes in 'Kleopatra and the Diadochoi' (Alexander Meuss), ‘... Hel- 
lenistic Historians and Royal Epithets (Peter Van Nuffelen, the editor), “Bilingual Greek- 
Demotic Documentary Papyri and Hellenization in Ptolemaic Egypt (Mark Depauw), 
pauses at the archives of Kleon and the toparch Leon (redated to the 190s BC) (Bart Van 


cation 173, The British Museum Press, London 2009, viii+111 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-0-86159-173-2/ISSN 1747-3640. 

0 S. Bell and H. Nagy (eds.), New Perspectives on Etruria and Early Rome. In Honor of Richard 
Daniel De Puma, Wisconsin Studies in Classics, The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 2009, 
xxiv+305 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-299-23030-2. 

?! P. Van Nuffelen (ed.), Faces of Hellenism: Studies in the History of the Eastern Mediterranean 
(áth Century B.C.—5th Century A.D.), Studia Hellenistica 48, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 
2009, x+342 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-2273-0. 
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Beek and Willy Clarysse) and reaches "The Border between Egypt and Syria from the 7th 
Century B.C. until the 7th Century A.D.' (Herbert Verreth) in northern Sinai, after con- 
sidering “Hellenism as a Vehicle for Local Traditions in Third-Century-Egypt: the Evi- 
dence from Panopolis’ (Karolien Geens) and ‘... Wooden Tablet Archives from... Pathyris’ 
(Vandorpe and Waebens). No index. 


Varia 

Die Landschaft und die Religion? is the publication of an international colloquium on the 
historical geography of antiquity held in Stuttgart in 2005: 28 papers, not the full set of 
those presented (as noted), all bar three in German, alphabetical by author, appropriately 
illustrated, but lacking an index. Many of the contributors are well known. Taking a sam- 
ple, we have Tonnes Bekker-Nielsen, ‘Straßen, Heiligtümer und heilage Straßen’; Serena 
Bianchetti, ‘Landschaft und Religion bei Eratosthenes von Kyrene’; John Bintliff, “The 
Implications of a Phenomenology of Landscape’; Andreas Mehl, “Veränderte und gestaltete 
Landschaft im antiken Gótter- und Totenkult’; Jesper Majbom Madsen on *... Greek and 
Latin views on emperor worship' and Christian Mileta on "Überlegungen zur Bedeutung 
der Kultlandschaften Asia und Bithynia für die Herausbildung des römischen Kaiserkultes’; 
Klaus Parlasca, 'Palmyrenische Gottheitem in “klassischer” Tracht’; Alexander Podossinov, 
"Zur Ausrichtung antiker kultischer Umzüge’; Mustafa Sayar, ‘Landschaft und Religion in 
kaiserzeitlichen Kilikien’; Sencer Sahin, 'Kragos Oros, Titanis Petra und der Apollontempel 
von Patara. Lokalisierungsversuche in der historischen Geographie Lykiens'; and Mikhail 
Vysokii, “The Messanian Strait in religion and mythology’ (a pity that Oleg Gabelko did 
not submit his "The Straits of the Greek World in Religion and Mythology: The Thracian 
Bosporus and the Strait of Messana). 


University of Melbourne Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 


IBERIA AND ROME: A REVIEW ARTICLE 


A. Furtwängler, I. Gagoshidze, H. Löhr and N. Ludwig (eds.), /beria and Rome: The Exca- 
vations of the Palace at Dedoplis Gora and the Roman Influence in the Caucasian King- 
dom of Iberia, Schriften des Zentrums für Archäologie und Kulturgeschichte des 
Schwarzmeerraumes 13, Beier & Beran, Langenweißbach 2008, vi+309 pp., 92 pls. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-3-941171-08-4 


This significant contribution to the history of ancient Transcaucasia continues a series of 
tomes since 1991 aimed at presenting to Western scholars the results of Georgian archaeo- 
logical work, traditionally published in Russian or Georgian and physically or linguistically 
inaccessible. In contrast to Otar Lordkipanidze's survey (Stone Age to the 3rd century AD) 


32 E. Olshausen and V. Sauer (eds.), Die Landschaft und die Religon, Stuttgarter Kolloquium zur 
Historischen Georgraphie des Altertums 9, 2005, Geographica Historica 26, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Stuttgart 2009, 424 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-09422-1. 
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and David Braund’s Colchis-oriented discussion (6th century BC-6th century AD), this 
multi-authored anthology focuses geographically on the area of Shida Kartli, the area north 
of the Kura (ancient Cyrus) river from the Surami ridge, separating Iberia (Kartli) from 
Colchis, east to the Argavi river and the capital complex of Mtskheta at the Argavi-Kura 
confluence.’ Chronologically, the volume emphasises developments from the 2nd century 
BC to the end of the 1st century AD, the period antedating a so-called Roman period’ 
(2nd—4th centuries) of Western influence in art and architecture. Thus an alleged neglect 
of this earlier formative period is corrected (p. 1). Detailed presentation of finds from Iulon 
Gagoshidze's excavations (1986-93) of the fire-temple (2nd century BC-ca. AD 100) at 
Dedoplis Mindori (‘the Queen's Meadow’) and (3 km to the south) the palace at Dedoplis 
Gora (1st century B.C.-ca. AD 100), a unique site with extensive remains, offered an 
opportunity for placing these sites within a larger context of both Georgian and Transcau- 
casian history.” These sites are located just north of the Western Prone river's confluence 
with the Kura, 

The work's merit, detailed exposition of finds, not only at Dedoplis Gora but also 
throughout modern Georgia and for periods before and after the featured era, 2nd century 
BC-Ist century AD, offers invaluable information. Less successfully, however, comparative 
analyses to emphasise Iberian uniqueness and its Western orientation can sometimes carry 
modern overtones, especially in comparisons of Iberia with Armenia and Albania (Azerbai- 
jan). Initiates to the study of Transcaucasia should be wary of the historical interpretations, 
based primarily on the works of Georgian scholars, whose somewhat rigid views of the liter- 
ary sources (whether Georgian, Armenian, or Graeco-Roman) cannot be privileged and 
reflect apparently limited exposure to Western scholarship? Nevertheless, these problem- 
atic interpretations highlight intriguing problems of Transcaucasian history, which merit 
more attention (below), although space precludes detailed discussions. 


' O. Lordkipanidze, Archäologie in Georgien. Von der Altsteinzeit zum Mittelalter (Weinheim 
1991); cf his useful Das alte Georgien (Kolchis und Iberien in Strabons Geographie. Neue Scholien) 
(Amsterdam 1996); D. Braund, Georgia in Antiquity: A History of Colchis and Transcaucasian Iberia 
550 BC-AD 562 (Oxford 1994) — for critical assessments of Braund, see G.R. Tsetskhaldze, C/Rev 
45 (1995), 358-60, and in Tsetskhladze (ed.), New Studies on the Black Sea Littoral (Oxford 1996), 
145-49; E.L. Wheeler, BMCR 6.3 (1995), 186-89; and ‘A New Book on Ancient Georgia: A Critical 
Discussion’. Annual of the Society for the Study of Caucasia 6-7 (1994-96), 51-78. For the Late 
Roman-Early Byzantine period, see O. Lordkipanidze and H. Brakmann, ‘Iberia II’. Realexikon für 
Antike und Christentum 17 (1996), 12-106. Note also the conference acta: // Caucaso: cerniera fra 
culture dal Mediterraneo alla Persia (Spoleto 1996); and "Iberien (Königreich Kartli) und seine Nach- 
baren in achaimenidischer und nachachaimenidischer Zeit’. In AMIran und Turan 32 (2000). 

> Preliminary reports at I. Gagoshidze: “The Temple of Dedoplis Mindori’. West and East 42 
(1992), 22-48; and ‘A Royal Palace in First-Century Iberia’. In I. Nielsen (ed.), The Royal Place 
Institution in the First Millennium BC (Athens 2001), 259-83; O. Lordkipanidze, ‘Recent Discoveries 
in the Field of Classical Archaeology in Georgia’. ACSS 1 (1994), 165, 167. 

? For example, Gagoshidze's attribution (p. 13, n. 119) to G. Melikishivili of the likely emenda- 
tion of Tacitus’ /nsochi at Ann. 13. 37. 3 to Heniochi is misleading: the view originates with 
M. Caspari (Max Cary), ‘Note on Tacitus, Annals XIII.37.4'. Cl Rev 25 (1911), 107-08; E. Koester- 
mann prints Moschi in his Teubner edition (1952), but the Heniochi, immigrants from the north- 
eastern Euxine coast, may not have been Georgian-speakers, as implied at n. 119. 
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The work is organised into six chapters, some multi-authored, and features a most useful 
catalogue of sites throughout Georgia with summaries of their significance (Chapter 6). 
Nana Rusishvili’s appendix on plant remains from Dedoplis Gora (cf. Gagoshidze, 
pp. 27-29) concludes the volume. A single map (pl. 1) with numbered sites keyed to a 
legend does not include all sites in the text. More (and more) detailed maps would have 
been preferable, especially for the area of Mtskheta, condensed into a meaningless reference 
to nos. 49-67.° Geographical terms, such as Zemo Kartli, Kvemo Kartli, Shida Kartli and 
Javakheti Kura, are not defined. Individual catalogues of finds from Dedoplis Gora follow 
discussions of pottery (Chapter 4.1: T. Chanishvili), bone objects (4.2: Gagoshidze, with 
an excursus on a Late Hellenistic relief of Scylla by F. Knauß), weapons (4.3: Gagoshidze), 
metal implements (4.4: Gagoshidze), metal vessels and furniture (4.4: H. Löhr) and jewel- 
lery (4.5: N. Gogiberidze). Chapter 5 compares finds from Dedoplis Gora with other 
Georgian material for engraved gems and impressions from seals and bullae (5.1: K. Javak- 
ishvili), glass vessels (5.2: M. Saginashvili), monetary circulation (5.3: M. Sherozia, sum- 
marised earlier by Gagoshidze, p. 23) and the Armazi script, an Iberian version of Aramaic 
(5.4: G. Giorgadze). Plates 17-92 illustrate most items in the catalogues, although 33 lacks 
catalogue nos. 18-19. Regrettably, there is no index. 

The fire-temple at Dedoplis Mindori, essentially devoid of finds except for its architec- 
tural remains displaying some Achaemenid influence, belongs to a spate of building activity 
in central and western Georgian in the 2nd century BC (Knauf, p. 57). A local form of 
Zoroastrianism, often assimilated with native deities, flourished: other fire-temples are 
known. Toponyms recalling Armazi, perhaps an Iberian adaptation of Ahura-Mazda, 
occur: the capital Harmozica (south of the Kura and opposite Mtskehta proper) with its 
components, ‘Armazi’s Fort’ (Armaztsikhe/Bagineti) and the area called Armaziskhevi at 
the confluence of the Armaziskhevi river with the Kura, although an alternative view derives 
such toponyms from the Hittite/Luwian moon god Arma(sh). An association of the 
temple at Dedoplis Mindori with Anahita, whose cult is ubiquitous in eastern Asia Minor, 
is possible (p. 26). 

Dedoplis Gora, a three-story palace completely occupying a 10 m high plateau of 
3000 m?, included a private chapel with a fire-altar in Room 10. The palace postdates the 
fire-temple by about a century. Both suffered destruction by fire at the end of the 1st cen- 
tury AD. An earthquake (Knauf, p. 52, n. 413) seems a more likely cause than Gagoshidze's 
belief in a siege (p. 42). In any case, despite the loss of the southern half of the palace to 
erosion, abandonment of the site for about two centuries helped preserve (despite fire 
damage) innumerable objects of daily life on the ground floor and rich items fallen from 


^ The catalogue of sites and the map (pl. 1) omit Samadlo, discussed at pp. 55-56. 

> See G.R. Tsetskhladze, ‘Ancient West and East: Mtskheta, Capital of Caucasian Iberia’. 
MedArch 19-20 (2006-07), 75-107, for a valuable update and survey of the region with a most use- 
ful map at 77. 

€ See K. Khimshiashvili and G. Narimanishvili, ‘A Group of Iberian Fire Temples’. AMIran 
und Turan 28 (1995-96), 309-18; G. Zkitischwili, ‘Der frühhellenistische Feuertempel von Kaw- 
tiskhewi'. AA (1995), 83—99. 

7 Gf S. Rapp, “The Iranian Heritage of Georgia: Breathing New Life into the Pre-Bagratid His- 
toriographical Tradition’. IranAnt 44 (2009), 668, 675-76. 
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the upper stories. The occupants’ apparent wealth, featuring foreign imports, and the pres- 
ence of a military contingent, including Sarmatians, suggest a royal residence or at least that 
of a well-to-do noble or governor. Gagoshidze's overview of the two sites and their signifi- 
cance (Chapter 2) is followed by Knaufi's interesting contextualisation of Dedoplis Gora 
within the larger picture of Hellenistic and Early Roman monumental architecture in Trans- 
caucasia (Chapter 3). 

Gagoshidze’s initial chapter, ‘Kartli in Hellensitic and Roman Times. General Aspects’, 
surveying Iberia's political role in the Hellenistic and Roman East besides trade, coinage, 
literacy, metallurgy, climate, agriculture and architecture, introduces themes repeated 
throughout the volume, such as Georgian adaptation (not slavish copying) of Greek, Roman 
and Iranian forms, the lack of material evidence for Georgian reliance on, or influence from, 
Armenia or Albania, and Iberia's extension into eastern Colchis and the northern slopes of 
the Caucasus. This is the volume's most problematic but not uninteresting chapter. 

Reaction to recent separatist movements may be evident. The union of Iberia and 
Colchis (Sakartvelo), engineered by the Armeno-Georgian Bagratid clan, dates only to the 
early 11th century, and the Georgian ethnicity of all ancient peoples in Colchis is gener- 
ally based on linguistic theories about the Georgian language. Colchis, like other parts of 
Transcaucasia, was probably an ethnic/linguistic mix with the Circassians of the north- 
west Caucasus and perhaps other non-Georgian peoples having a greater role than gener- 
ally admitted. Abkhazia was beginning to establish an independent identity in the Late 
Roman era. The Suani in modern Svaneti (inland north-eastern Colchis) appear originally 
not to have been Georgian speakers or under any power's control.? A Hellenistic kingdom 
in Colchis (cf Strabo 11. 2. 18; SEG XL, 1317-1318) is possible, if of uncertain extent. 
Nevertheless, Iberian control did extend beyond the Surami ridge (Moschi Mountains) 
into eastern Colchis: Sarapanis (modern Shorapani) was an Iberian fort on the Colchian 
side of the Phasis-Cyrus (Kura) portage (p. 5), at least until the rise of the Lazi in central 
Colchis in the 3rd century; by the 6th century Sarapanis was Laz. The destruction of 
Sakaire ca. 250 BC on the upper Phasis and the switch from Colchian to Iberian cultural 
material may well signal the intrusion of Iberians. Gagoshidze (p. 35) posits an Iberian 
administrative centre (saeristavo) there, although he also tends to conflate (pp. 3-4) the 
presence of Georgian speakers (real or supposed) with an Iberian state's political control. 
An Iberian ‘window’ on the Euxine (p. 21) via the obscure tribe of the Zydreitae, a hapax 
at Arrian Peripl. 11. 2, is (despite the obvious ambitions of Pharasmanes II) unlikely, given 
the Roman fort at Apsarus (modern Gonio), and a claim that Iberia controlled the whole 
of Colchis except the coast in the Ist century AD (p. 23) is exaggerated. Yet Gagoshidze 
(p. 6) successfully (contra Lordkipanidze's view for Vani) reclaims for Iberia the prosper- 
ous temple of Leucothea, raided by Pharnaces of Pontus (48 BC) and Mithridates of 


* An intaglio with the portrait of Sex. Pompeius, of unknown provenance but donated to a 
church at Lagurka in Svaneti and known only from an impression, is hardly a basis for arguing that 
Sex. Pompeius sought military support from the Suani in the early 30s BC: p. 121; cf pp. 22, 197. 
Similarly, portrait gems or bullae of Arsinoe II, Arsinoe III(?) and Ptolemy V(?) are thought to be 
diplomatic gifts of Mark Antony: pp. 22, 192-95; a supposed bulla (pl. 82, no. 20) of the Parthian 
king Mithridates I (ca. 171-138 BC) is too damaged for an exact identification. 
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Pergamon (47 BC), with a possible location under the episcopal cathedral of St Mary at 
Atskuri on the Cyrus-Phasis portage. 

Sites like Dedoplis Gora, Urbnisi and Uplistsikhe on the upper Kura display consider- 
able wealth and foreign imports (Egyptian faience and gems, Syrian glass, Italian pottery 
and metal vessels). An active trade passed through these sites without certainty about 
Iberian items of exchange. If the supposed all-water Transcaspian trade with India via the 
Cyrus-Phasis portage is wisely rejected (Gagoshidze, pp. 24-25; but cf. Sherozia, p. 241), 
international and internal economic activity is evident. Similarly, Mtskheta's rise at the 
nexus of a north-south (via the Darial Pass) route and the east-west Kura valley traffic 
benefited from trade.? Even Bactrian silver coins were found at Tbilisi in 1874 (p. 242), 
although their unknown present location precludes verification. Gagoshidze (p. 25) con- 
firms the reports of Strabo (11. 2. 17) and Varro (apud Pliny NH 6. 52) on a four-or- 
five-day passage by foot for the Cyrus-Phasis portage, the ca. 80 km between Urbnisi and 
Sarapanis. 

Less satisfactory is the repeated assertion (pp. 23, 166, 240—41, etc.) that the absence of 
material (such as types of Roman coins, Syrian glass, etc.) in Armenia, Albania, the North 
Pontus or Colchis but its presence in Iberia indicates either an overland route to Upper 
Iberia bypassing Armenia or avoidance of sea transport to Colchis and use of the Cyrus- 
Phasis portage. If in some ways the archaeology of Georgia is better known than that of 
Armenia and certainly that of Azerbaijan, insufficient data exist for broad comparative con- 
clusions.'? Spotty archaeological investigation in Azerbaijan has yielded only intermittent 
reports of results. Armenian archaeology, though more extensive than in Azerbaijan, has 
faced the problem of modern national boundaries and hostile attitudes in much of the 
original ancient Armenia, besides irregular reports of results (often inaccessible in the West). 
Further, positing overland trade between Syrian or Palestinian workshops and Iberia with- 
out intruding on Armenian territory will not work geographically. Major trade along the 
Kara-su (Upper Euphrates) is unattested for the Hellenistic and Roman periods (contra 
Gagoshidze 6, 24), although — physically — southern and western Iberia were accessible via 
the plain of Erzerum, but that route involves Armenia. Trapezus, without effective connec- 
tions with the interior before AD 55-57, when Domitius Corbulo opened a line of supply 
over the Pontic Alps for his Roman army in Armenia Minor, had no real harbour until 
Hadrian built one ca. 129. Tortuous terrain precluded the Acampsis (modern Goruh) river 
from ever being an ancient trade route or a military line of operations, and the disputed 
Armenian-Georgian provinces of Tao/Tayk, Kola, Klarjeti/Chorzene (Cholarzene*) and 
Gugark/Gogarene seem to have remained Armenian until late antiquity (despite the pres- 
ence of probable Georgian speakers among the population). Even if Ptolemy's Artanissa 
(Geog. 5. 10. 2 Müller, not 5. 11. 3, as p. 24) is Ardanuç (Byzantine Ardanoutzion), an 
important city with Euxine connections for trade in the 9th and 10th centuries, when it 
was the centre of a Georgian principality, its significance is Byzantine, not ancient. Trade, 
like Roman diplomatic connections with Iberia, had either to use the Phasis-Cyrus portage 


? P. 25; cf on trade with the Sarmatian Aorsi via the Darial Pass, M. Olbrycht, “Die Aorser, die 
Oberen Aorser und die Siraker bei Strabon. Zur Geschichte und Eigenart der Vólker im nordostpon- 
tischen und nordkaukasischen Raum im 2.-1. Jh. v. Chr.'. Klio 83 (2001), 438-42. 

10 But cf Sherozia's response to this argument for coinage: p. 241, n. 1400. 
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or transgress Armenian territory at some point — a problem especially from the mid-3rd 
century, when central Colchis belonged to the Lazi and the Sasanids controlled Armenia 
and Iberia.!! 

Discussions of Iberia’s borders with Armenia and Albania are also instructive. As cor- 
rectly discerned (p. 3), Artemidorus of Artemita’s assertion (apud Strabo 1. 3. 21) that 
the Araxes river formed the Iberian-Armenia border may be correct (cf. a pass called ‘the 
Georgian Throat’ between Satala and Erzerum), but at what time is problematic, particu- 
larly in view of recent suggestions that Georgia belonged to the Achaemenid empire, the 
uncertain borders of Achaemenid Armenia, Polybius’ view (5. 44. 8-11, 10. 27. 4) of 
the satrapy of Media, and what little is known of Seleucid Armenia." Artaxias I enlarged 
his portion of Armenia after Rome recognised his independence (188 BC) with (inter alia) 
Iberian Gogarene and Chorzene/Cholarzene*, but positing (p. 4) Armenian-Iberian hos- 
tilities, including Artaxias I's destruction of the Samadlo citadel in the 170s or 160s BC, 
when the existence of an Iberian state is not yet certain, exceeds the available evidence. 
Loss of territory to Armenia may account for what Tacitus (Ann. 13. 37. 3) called the vetus 
odium between Iberia and Armenia. Frequent Iberian-Armenian and Iberian-Parthian wars, 
however, like numerous invasions of Ossetes (Alans) or Khazars, in mediaeval Georgian and 
Armenian sources — unattested in Graeco-Roman authors — should not be given credence 
(as at p. 17). 

Discovery of a potential (and much discussed) Achaemenid site at Gumbati has directed 
archaeological attention to Kakheti (between the Argavi and Alazon rivers). Armenian con- 
trol of Cambysene (p. 7), the area between the Alazon and Cyrus rivers, often disputed 
with Albania, is a curiosity of Strabo (11. 4. 1, 14. 4), unless it was a temporary acquisition 
of Tigranes II (ca. 96-55 BC), with whom the Iberians were allied,” as no other evidence 
attests Armenians north of the Cyrus and the area does not appear among Artaxias T's 
annexations (Strabo 11. 14. 5). Albania, perhaps only experiencing state formation in the 


1 These issues are examined in more detail at E.L. Wheeler, ‘Not.Dig., Or. 38 and Roman 
Deployment in Colchis: Assessing “New” Views’. In B. Cabouret et al. (eds.), Mélanges Yann Le Bohec 
(Lyons 2010), 565-620. 

? Strabo (1. 3. 21) refers to a migration of the “Western Iberians’. Knauf (p. 55, n. 437) rightly 
rejects any connection of the migration of tribes of Moschi/Meschi into Georgia with changes in 
Iberian material culture and the rise of Iberian urbanisation in the Áth century BC. This migration 
probably long antedated the 4th century BC. 

5 Too much is made (p. 7) of a supposed alliance of Iberia with Mithridates VI Eupator of 
Pontus and Mithridates control of inland Colchis besides alleged Mithridatic-caused destruction; 
cf. B. McGing, The Foreign Policy of Mithridates VI Eupator King of Pontus (Leiden 1986), 63. Mith- 
ridates was not at the Battle of Tigranocerta (69 BC), as Javakhishvili (p. 198) asserts. 

14 Gagoshidze’s attempt (p. 3) to extend Iberia to the Euphrates valley based on Strabo's reference 
to Iberia's proximity to Tigranocerta (11. 14. 5) cannot be accepted. Strabo's text is corrupt; Iberia is 
emended to Nisibis in the Budé edition of Book 11 (1975) and this accords with the probable site 
of Tigranocerta at Arzan on the Gargan Su, a tributary of the Tigris just east of the Batman Su: 
T. Sinclair, "The Site of Tigranocerta'. I: Revue des études arméniennes 25 (1994—95), 183—254; II: 26 
(1996-97), 51-118; cf M.-L. Chaumont, “Tigranocerte: données du probléme et état des recherches’. 
Revue des études armeniennes 16 (1982), 89, 105-09, on the possibility of another Tigranocerta, of 
which one (discovered in 2005 with excavations in progress) may be at Aghdam in the disputed 
province of Karabakh. 
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Ist century BC not long before Pompey's campaigns (66-65 BC), was always the weakest 
player among Transcaucasian states. Its efforts at western expansion across the Alazon into 
Iberia might account for an Iberian-Albanian war in the AD 40s (Tacitus Azz. 12. 45. 1) 
and perhaps had something to do with Pharasmanes II's launch of an Alan raid in AD 135 
(Themistius Or. 34. 8).!6 Interesting are the discovery of an Albanian canal project on the 
Alazon (date uncertain), which has parallels with Iberian canals to promote agriculture 
(pp. 30—31), and palynological studies attesting desiccation and higher temperatures in 
Cambysene at the end of the 1st millennium BC (pp. 29-30). Accounts of Pompey's trek 
through a waterless region against the Albani in 65 BC (Dio 37. 3. 5; Plutarch Pomp. 35. 
2; cf Strabo 11. 4. 5) seem confirmed. 

Iberia's northern border ran along and beyond the main ridge of the Caucasus. Gag- 
oshidze has no doubt (pp. 9—10) that Iberia controlled both faces of the main ridge, extend- 
ing into the present Ardon basin of North Ossetia and the upper part of the Terek river 
valley with control of the Darial Pass (‘Pass of the Alans’). Passage of the Darial offered 
access to other routes through the main Caucasus ridge." Pliny's fort of Cumania at the 
Darial (NH 6. 30) may lie beneath the remains of the ‘castle’ associated with Queen Tamar 
(1184-1212). Some Hellenistic and Roman material is known (pp. 19-20), but remarka- 
bly, nothing found to date attests a late antique Sasanid presence, when the costs of guard- 
ing the pass became an issue in Roman-Sasanid relations. 

Alans and other Sarmatians north of the Caucasus did not pose a threat to Iberia. The 
only securely attested Alan inroads through the Darial in AD 36 and 135 came at the request 
of Iberian kings (Pharasmanes I and II) and served Iberian political objectives (p. 17). 
Initial Roman interest in Iberia cannot have been motivated by control of the Darial, a Late 
Roman issue, when the threat came from Huns, not Alans, although Roman interest in 
Albania and the more easily traversed Derbent Pass may be a different story.'? 


5 See now M. Bais, Albania Caucasica. Ethnos, storia, territorio attraverso le fonti greche, latine e 
armene (Milan 2001), with the review by G. Traina in Le Muséon 115 (2002), 228-37. 

16 Gagoshidze (p. 16) would have the Iberians as the aggressor in the war of the AD 40s, but 
Pharasmanes I's appeal for Roman aid, blocked by his brother Mithridates, then king of Armenia, 
makes more sense if Iberia was on the defensive. On C. Hostidius Geta's possible mission to Iberia in 
the AD 40s (based on an uncertain restoration of /LS 971), see my remarks at Annual (as n. 1 above), 
77, n. 69, and 62-72 for the Alan inroads of ca. AD 72 and AD 135, views that differ sharply from 
Gagoshidze's (pp. 17-20) and Braund's (as n. 1 above). The Alan invasion of Armenia in cz. AD 72 
did not come through the Darial Pass. Space precludes detailed discussion. An exact date for 
Pharasmanes II’s visit to Rome (cf. Gagoshidze, p. 21) is now known to be AD 141: W. Eck and 
P. Weiß, “Tusidius Campester, cos. suf. unter Antoninus Pius und die Fasti Ostienses der Jahre 141— 
142 n. Chr.’. ZPE 134 (2001), 258—59. 

17 Gagoshidze’s view of the Darial is preferable to D. Braund’s continued attempt to trivialise the 
Darial’s significance: “The Caspian Gates in Roman-Persian Relations in Ancient Transcaucasia’. 
AMlran und Turan 32 (2000), 37-41 at 38 (a superficial discussion); and ‘Notes from the Black Sea 
and Caucasus: Arrian, Phlegon and Flavian Inscriptions’. ACSS 9 (2003), 188-89. 

18 Control of the Darial as a motive for Roman interest: Gagoshidze, p. 10; Sherozia, p. 236; the 
case is taken further and in more detail, although no more convincingly, at G. Kavtaradze, ‘Georgian 
Chronicles and the raison d'être of the Iberian Kingdom’. Orbis Terrarum 6 (2000), 177-237. Contra 
Gagoshidze, pp. 17, 21, there is no need to emend the text of either Tacitus Hist. 1. 6. 2 or HA, 
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As Strabo noted (11. 3. 3; cf 11. 4. 5), one branch of the Iberians were neighbours and 
kinsmen of the Sarmatians, whom Iberians often solicited as allies. Finds from Dedoplis 
Gora and elsewhere now offer material evidence of Sarmatians in Iberian service and 
Sarmatian influence on Iberian military equipment. Three of five spearheads (not javelins) 
found at Dedoplis Gora are Sarmatian, and a Sarmatian horse bit has been found in a 
1st-/2nd-century AD burial in the Liakhvi valley. Iron scale armour also appears at Dedop- 
lis Gora. If Iberian cavalry was previously known from literary sources (for example, the 
prized unit of Iberian mounted javelin-men in Tigranes Is army: Pluarch Zucul. 31. 5), 
these new finds now confirm Iberian use of cataphracts, a practice common with Sarma- 
tians, Armenians and Albanians and hitherto only to be inferred from Strabo 11. 4. 4-5. 
Indeed a bone (or ivory?) plaque from Dedoplis Gora (pl. 40, cat. no. 92; erroneously cited 
as no. 116 at pp. 128, n. 787 and 129, n. 806) displays one cataphract spearing another in 
the back.? The numerous trilobate iron arrowheads with hafts at Dedoplis Gora also point 
to Sarmatians, even if this type of arrowhead, common in Iberia from the 2nd century BC, 
became widespread in the ancient world, including Roman use. Bone laths, however, to 
reinforce not only the ends of a composite bow but also its middle, suggest Sarmatian pre- 
cursors to the later Hunnic bow, not the presence of Huns at Dedoplis Gora (pp. 20, 125): 
another Sarmatian ‘Hunnic bow’ is known from a Ist-century BC/1st-century AD burial 
on the upper Dniester.” Fragments of mail armour also occur at Dedoplis Gora and other 
Georgian sites (pp. 132—33). Yet positing an independent Georgian invention of mail, usu- 
ally thought a Celtic creation, may be fanciful. Nor should Iberian iron weapons and 
armour be taken as imports: a major centre for metallurgy (iron, copper, lead, gold) existed 
at Sarkina/Grdzeli Mindori, 8 km west of Mtskheta on the left (northern) bank of the Kura 
(pp. 27, 126, 262, 267). 

Like Armenia, Iberia represented a partially Hellenised Iranian state with local adapta- 
tions of Mazdaism and Iranian-inspired political institutions, use of Aramaic (Armazi 
script), and kings and nobles bearing Iranian names.” Traditionally, Iranian influence is 


Had. 21. 13 from Albanos to Alanos; for the Tacitus passage, emendation and many subsequent con- 
fused arguments go back to Mommsen's misconceptions about the Alans. 

1 Gagoshidze's attempt (pp. 87-88, 99, 129, 132) to find here a victorious Parthian vs Roman 
combat scene, recalling Carrhae, is unconvincing: identification of the wounded rider's footwear as 
Roman caligae is dubious; Iberians also used a horned saddle (cf p. 135); and the wounded rider’s 
large oblong shield need not be Roman: Iberians also used long oblong shields (Strabo 11. 4. 5); in 
Roman practice such large shields belonged to infantry, not cavalry; the riders’ lack of helmets also 
fits Iberian practice; the supposed Roman would have worn a helmet. Attribution of the spear butts 
found at Dedoplis Gora (p. 127) to Roman practice is also questionable, as the thrusting spears of the 
Classical Greek hoplites also had butts. The discussion of cavalry spurs (p. 136) is mistranslated as 
‘stirrups’ 

2 See M. Treister, “New Discoveries of Sarmatian Complexes of the 1st Century A.D.: A Survey 
of Publications in VDP. ACSS 4 (1997), 37; cf. E. Istvänovits and V. Kulscár, ‘Sarmatians through 
the Eyes of Strangers: The Sarmatian Warrior’. In Istvänovits and Kulscär (eds.), International Con- 
nections of the Barbarians in the Carpathian Basin in the Ist-5th Centuries AD (Aszöd/Nyiregyhäza 
2001), 153. 

?' Iranian influence in ancient Georgian culture is reasserted by Rapp (as n. 7 above), 645-92 
with many valuable observations, although for specialists he is mainly ‘preaching to the choir’; cf 
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taken as Achaemenid, Parthian or Sasanid; Sarmatians are marginalised or reduced to mer- 
cenaries — a view reflecting the mediaeval Georgian tradition of the Ossetes (Alans) as 
chiefly raiders. But Strabo's assertion of kinship with the Sarmatians (11. 3. 3) merits more 
serious consideration, as argued elsewhere.” Too frequent for an affectation are North 
Iranian names among Iberian royalty and many of the holders of the office/title of pitiax — 
probably, if not conclusively proved, the same as the eristavis or ‘dukes’ in the mediaeval 
Georgian chronicles, Life of Kartli (Kartlis Cxovreba). The second king of Iberia (in the 
Georgian tradition) and a late Áth-century Iberian king (Amm. 27. 12. 4) bear the North 
Iranian name, Saurmag/Sauromaces. Likewise North Iranian is Zevach, borne by three 
pitiaxes, one mentioned in the ‘Armazi monolingual’ (the father of the Sargas/Sharagas 
memorialised in the text), another in the ‘Armazi bilingual’ (both texts from Tomb 4 of the 
necropolis of pitiaxes at Armaziskhevi), and a third on a gem from Tomb 1. Dades of King 
Flavius Dades in the Greek inscription on a silver bowl (Armaziskhevi, Tomb 3, 2nd/3rd 
century) is also North Iranian, as recently argued.” King Xepharnung of the Armazi bilin- 
gual may in fact bear not only a North Iranian name, but an Ossetic (Alan) nomen,” and 
(regrettably) the 3rd-century intaglio from Zhinvali/Jinvali bearing the Greek text, Bacur 
Alana, is omitted from the volume here reviewed. Moreover, rarely noted are the Sarmatian 
tamga signs conspicuously inscribed above the text of the Armazi monolingual, which can 
hardly be discounted as graffiti, and the two tamga signs on the inside bottom of the bowl 
of Flavius Dades. There is ample room to argue for a Sarmatian infiltration of the Iberian 
elite, not a barbarisation of the kingdom, but an acculturation of some of Sarmatian neigh- 
bours, perhaps similar to that attested among the elite of the Bosporan kingdom, for which 
the term “Sarmatianisation’ is often used. 

Throughout the volume Iberian contacts with Rome become benchmarks for Iberian 
developments, although Pompey's whirlwind campaigns in Iberia and Albania (66-65 BC) 
produced no discernible layer of destruction (pp. 11, 58) and only a trickle of Roman coins 
(Sherozia, p. 236). Pompey left Iberia and Albania as Roman clients, whose loyalty before 
his Parthian war Mark Antony felt compelled to reaffirm through Canidius Crassus’ recon- 
quest in 36 BC.? Geographical position, particularly the lack of a common border with a 


Gagoshidze, pp. 25-26, although Iberian use of Aramaic probably reflects Transcaucasia's Achaemenid 
heritage rather than trade with Syrian merchants. 

?? See Wheeler: Annual (as n. 1 above), 59 with n. 35, and ‘From Pityus to Zeugma: The North- 
ern Sector of the Eastern Frontier 1983-1996’. In N. Gudea (ed.), Roman Frontier Studies: Proceed- 
ings of the XVIIth International Congress of Roman Frontier Studies (Zalău 1999), 219 with further 
references. 

2 J. Linderziki, How Did King Flavius Dades and Pitiaxes Publicius Agrippa Acquire their 
Roman Names”. In Linderziki, Roman Questons, II: Selected Papers (Stuttgart 2007), 262—76 at 266. 
Linderziki rebuts a 4th-century date and much else argued by D. Braund, ‘King Flavius Dades’. ZPE 
96 (1993), 46-50. 

^ H., Nyberg, ‘Quelques inscriptions antiques découvertes récemment en Géorgie’. Eranos 44 
(1946), 239. Not all pitiaxes had North Iranian names: for example Buzmihr the ‘kind pitiax’ from 
an Armazi text on a silver plate from Bori: Gagoshidze, p. 20; Giorgadze, pp. 255, 260. 

?5 Gagoshidze (p. 10) correctly notes that Iberia as a client kingdom did not pay tribute, although 
he confuses the indemnities of Tigranes II to Pompey and his soldiers with tribute. A late 1st-century 
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Roman province (except perhaps in Colchis after its annexation with Pontus in AD 64, not 
63 as p. 237), guaranteed Iberia a certain degree of independence. Strabo (6. 4. 2) implies, 
contrary to the Iberian and Albanian plea for Roman amicitia at RG 31 (Gagoshidze, 
pp. 12-13), discontent with Roman control in the Augustan period, unless his vague refer- 
ence refers to Canidius’ reconquest of the two kingdoms. In any case, the 1st century AD 
saw an influx of Roman imports and Augustan coinage throughout the major sites of the 
Kura river valley. Iberia became densely populated and Mtskheta and its environs flour- 
ished. Over 350 denarii of Augustus with Gaius and Lucius Caesar on the reverse (minted 
from 2 BC) are known. Attributing their source, however, to legions posted in the East 
against the Parthians (Sherozia, pp. 238—39) seems dubious, as no legions manned the 
Upper Euphrates until the AD 70s and none set foot in Iberia or Armenia, except for occa- 
sional expeditions into Armenia to install Armenian kings. A Roman subsidy to the Iberian 
monarch could be conjectured but not pressed. 

A well-known Greek inscription of Vespasian (dated July-December AD 75), not 
found in situ but thought to come from Nakulbakevi, on the right (southern) bank of the 
Kura (7 km south-east of the Mtskheta railway station), seems to signal the beginning of 
the so-called ‘Roman’ period of Iberia art and architecture." The text, recording Roman 
reinforcement of local fortifications and reaffirming Iberian loyalty to Rome, has occa- 
sioned numerous wild conjectures about Alans, the Darial Pass and Roman legions sta- 
tioned in Iberia, the latter a phenomenon unattested before Valens’ Armenian war of the 
370s. For many Western scholars, ignorant of the topography and archaeological evidence, 
somehow Roman building south of the Kura river allegedly blocked Alans at the Darial 
some 100 km to the north, as if the Mtskheta area was undefended before Roman inter- 
vention. Yet Strabo (11. 3. 5) already knew that the Iberian capital was guarded by the 
forts at Seusamora (modern Tsitsamuri) on the Argavi river to the north and Harmozica, 
the citadel of Armaztsikhe (Bagineti) south of the Argavi-Kura confluence — about 16 
stades apart. Even Gagoshidze (pp. 17-20) is at pains to reconcile peaceful Iberian-Sarma- 
tian relations, the implications of Vespasian’s inscription and an assumed Alan inroad 
through the Darial in ca. AD 72. 


BC/early 1st-century AD Roman helmet found at Kvemo Kedi in Kakheti (pp. 11-12) may be a relic 
of Canidius’ campaign. 

?* Josephus’ muddled account of the Armenian crisis of AD 34-36 (cf Tacitus Ann. 6. 33-36) 
includes bribery of the Iberians and the Albani. Josephus may have confused regular subsidies paid to 
these client kings with bribery. Gagoshidze’s account (pp. 13-14) of the crisis is not reliable and at 
p. 13, n. 124 read Ant.Iud., not ‘bell Iud.’. 

” Numerous editions of the inscription: CIL III 133; OGIS 379; IGR UI 133; ILS 8795; of 
SEG XX 112; AE (1968), 145. The authors cite epigraphical evidence after Georgian editions with- 
out inclusion of references to standard corpora; note T. Kaukhchishvili, The Corpus of Greek Inscrip- 
tions in Georgia, 2nd ed. (Tbilisi 2004) in Georgian with German summaries, but to my knowledge 
inaccessible outside Georgia. No mention occurs of A. Boltounova, ‘Quelques notes sur l'inscription 
de Vespasien, trouvée à Mtskhetha’. Klio 53 (1971), 213-22, who inter alia would read the name of 
King Mithridates! son at l. 15 as Amazaspos, not Iamasdaitos or Iamasdes, a suggestion accepted by 
Linderski (as n. 23 above), 223. Giorgadze (p. 253, n. 1417) writes of a reference to Mithridates? 
mother. 
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A real merit of this volume, however, is to clarify the larger fortification system of 
Mtskheta. The Georgian tradition refers to the four fortresses of Mtskheta,” which besides 
Harmozica/Armaztsikhe and Seusamora/Tsitsamuri probably included Ghartiskari, a major 
fortress on the right (eastern) bank of the Argavi, opposite Seusamora, and Katistavana, 
guarding the south-western approach to Mtskheta, on a hill near the confluence of the 
Armaziskevi and Kura rivers, i.e. at the western end of what might be called the Harmozica 
peninsula south of the Kura. All these fortifications (except possibly at Armaztsikhe: see 
below) long antedate AD 75 (pp. 34, 39, 261—62, 270). Vespasian's text probably comes 
from the slope to the south-east of Harmozica, where Mt Trialeti meets the Kura and a 
road to the capital hugs the river. Apparently a new line of fortifications was constructed to 
reinforce defences from the south-east with continuation of this 'Roman wall' for some 
distance north of the Kura (p. 18 with n. 126). 

Alans in significant numbers raiding Armenia at some point in AD 72—75 cannot 
be questioned (Josephus B/ 7. 244—51) and offered the new Arsacid king of Armenia, 
Tiridates I, more than he could handle. Thus a strengthening the south-eastern defensive 
system of Mtskheta could be in some way connected with Alans in the south, especially 
as Mtskheta lay not far from the Armenian border in Gogarene. Alans, however, cannot 
be held responsible for the destruction of Dedoplis Mindori and Dedoplis Gora and did 
not threaten (on present evidence) Iberia. Similarly, the Alans in Armenia did not pro- 
voke a Roman response.? A temporary Roman military presence at Mtskheta to con- 
struct the new fortifications could be inferred from the Vespasian inscription, but if so, 
it is most curious that the text does not name a Roman governor, legate or even a centu- 
rion as supervisor of the project. Perhaps the Iberians received only civilian engineers, 
just as in the case of Nero's dispatch of artisans to help Tiritdates I's reconstruction of 
Artaxata (Dio. 63. 6. 6). Use of civilian engineers and the Roman burden of financing 
the project, implicit in the text, seems less remarkable, if Iberia regularly received Roman 
subsidies. 

From another perspective, however, more may lurk in the Vespasian inscription than 
previously thought. Knauf (p. 57) rejects dating the lowest level of building at Armazt- 
sikhe to the 4th/3rd century BC, a date that would accord with the creation of an Iberian 
state in the Georgian tradition. The monumental buildings of Armaztsikhe I (such as the 
“Great Hall’) may belong only to the Ist century BC (sic Gagoshidze, p. 39), although 
the end of the 1st century AD cannot be ruled out, and the walls with square towers 


?* History of the Kings of Kartli 19, 23 (Georgian version). In R. Thomson (ed. and tr.), Rewriting 
Caucasian History: The Medieval Armenian Adaptation of the Georgian Chronicles (Oxford 1996), 
26, 32. 

? [ have dealt with these issues at Annual (as n. 1 above), 62-66. A campaign of M. Hirrius 
Fronto Neratius Pansa 75/76 in Armenia against the Alans depends on dubious restorations to AE 
(1976), 145; cf. M. Heil, ‘M. Hirrius Fronto Neratius Pansa, legatus exercitus Africae'. Chiron 19 
(1989), 166-84. The Armenian activities of Sargas/Sharagas, recorded on the Armazi monolingual, 
although that text is far from being completely understood (as Giorgadze concedes: p. 253), most 
probably belong to Iberian participation in Corbulo's Armenian campaigns (AD 55-63), just as the 
victories of Iodmangon of the Armazi bilingual may be situated in the Parthian war of AD 161- 


166. 
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enclosing the entire complex may date to the second half of the 1st century AD, i.e. con- 
temporary with the Vespasian text (Knauß, p. 58 with n. 458). Perhaps Romans did more 
building at Harmozica than generally thought, but (as noted) Strabo already knew Har- 
mozica as a fortified site. Knauß (p. 61) would even redate the creation of an Iberian 
monarchy to the mid-1st century BC, since intense building activity throughout Iberia 
begins only in the late 2nd century BC. If so, an Iberian state, still its infancy when 
Pompey arrived, would not long antedate an Albanian state and postdate the Armenian 
kingdom by a century.” One wonders, however, whether this much violence can be done 
to the king list of the Georgian tradition, despite its many foibles, quirks and obvious later 
inventions. 

Space permits only a brief assessment of coinage. The very existence of a monetary 
economy in Iberia is assumed rather than proved (Gagoshidze, p. 22) and use of Parthian 
coins is questionably tied to policy objectives (Sherozia, p. 235), although Parthian coins 
were in use from the 2nd century BC to the 2nd century AD (long after Parthian influence 
in Iberia had waned) and initially circulated simultaneously with imitation staters of Alex- 
ander the Great and. Lysander besides (later) Roman coins. Of course imitation staters of 
Alexander also occur in Azerbaijan. Denarii of Augustus (mentioned earlier) and drachmas 
of the Parthian king Gotarzes II (AD 40—51) are the two dominant types, sometimes found 
even in 2nd-century burials. Other scholars, however, would attribute some of these issues 
of Gotarzes to Artabanus II (AD 10-38) and Artabanus III (AD 80-90). One wonders if 
some of these Augustan denarii and Gortarzes drachmas might not be local imitations, 
given their lengthy circulation. Why these two types became ‘favourites’ is unclear. Indeed, 
despite all the assertions of Iberian independence from Armenian influence, it is not 
acknowledged that the Iberian kings never minted their own coinage, whereas Orontid and 
Artaxiad Armenian kings did. Yet, so far as known, the Arsacid Armenian kings (AD 
66—428) also did not mint their own coinage, although local civic issues (for example at 
Artaxata) are known. The why and wherefore of coinage in Transcaucasia evokes innumer- 
able questions, but Sherozia's exposition of what is known to the early 2nd century is most 
useful. Remarkably, no denarii or aurei of Claudius occur in Iberia, although aurei of the 
ephemeral Galba and Vitellius do. 

Finally, the work is written in an often curious English and there is an irritating ten- 
dency to make conclusive assertions about a discussion only to reject them in the next 
sentence. Spellings are sometimes problematic (p. 13: Artabanes for Artabanus, often num- 
bered IIL, when II is meant; p. 207, n. 1297: Synanthruces for Sinatruces). If various fac- 
tual errors have already been noted, a real editorial gaff occurs in the contradictory notes 
on the basis for dating Burial 7 at the Rikianebis Veli necropolis (p. 196, n. 1217; cf 
p. 201, n. 1276). Errors and quibbles about interpretations aside, the authors are to be 
heartily congratulated for significantly broadening our knowledge of Georgian archaeo- 
logical material. 


Duke University Everett L. Wheeler 


?' I do not understand the basis for Gagoshidze's view (p. 1) that Iberian domestic institutions 
date only from the 1st century AD. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON TELL MOZAN 


A. Bianchi and A. Wissing, mit einem Beitrag von J. Chabot and P. Eid, Die Kleinfunde, 
Studien zur Urbanisierung Nordmesopotamiens, Serie A: Ausgrabungen 1998-2001 
in der Zentralen Oberstadt von Tall Mozan/Urke§ 2, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 
2009, xx+858 pp., 64 figs., 175 Tafeln. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-05936-7/ISSN 1869- 
666X 


K. Deckers, M. Doll, P. Pfälzner and S. Riehl, Development of the Environment, Subsistence 
and Settlement of the City of Urkef and its Region, Studien zur Urbanisierung Nor- 
dmesopotamiens, Serie A: Ausgrabungen 1998-2001 in der Zentralen Oberstadt von 
Tall Mozan/Urke$ 3, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2010, xxiii+378 pp., numerous 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06386-9/ISSN 1869-666X 


These two hefty volumes inaugurate a new series of publications on the excavations con- 
ducted at Tell Mozan in the Syrian Jazirah by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in collabo- 
ration with the International Institute for Mesopotamian Area Studies. As the director of 
the German team, Peter Pfälzner, explains in his foreword (p. xix) to Die Kleinfunde, the 
appearance of the small-finds volume followed by a volume dedicated to environmental 
(palaeobotanical and faunal studies as well as survey results), was simply a result of ‘organi- 
sational reasons’, and subsequent studies of the architecture and stratigraphy, ceramics, 
graves and glyptic will all follow. Both volumes, however, have a brief introduction to the 
project and its goals, so that readers who are unfamiliar with the Tell Mozan project can 
easily orient themselves. 

One of the principal aims of the Tell Mozan excavations, which relate principally 
to the Early and Middle Bronze Age, was the investigation of urban development and 
decline in northern Mesopotamia. In part, this has been prompted by the climate catas- 
trophe hypothesis of Harvey Weiss (Yale University) and his colleagues, who have argued 
for nearly 20 years that abrupt climate change and tephra fall ca. 2200 BC led to a wide- 
spread collapse of urban life from Mesopotamia to the Indus valley. The evidence of con- 
tinued occupation at sites in northern Syria, such as Tell Mozan (and Tell Brak, Chagar 
Bazar, Hamoukar, Tell Bari, Tell Arbid), however, not to mention continuous occupation 
elsewhere in the vast area implicated in Weiss’s explanatory model, suggests that matters 
were far more complex, or environmental diversity was far greater, than might have been 
at first suspected. 

With this in mind, readers with access to both volumes would be advised to consult 
volume 3 before volume 2, simply because it sets the scene and provides a better introduc- 
tion to the context and problem-orientation of the project. The volume contains important 
chapters on archaeobotanical remains (Simone Riehl), including charcoal (Katleen Deck- 
ers), as well as archaeozoological data (Monika Doll) and fluvial geomorphology (Deckers). 
Mozan is today in an area that receives 400 mm or more of rainfall (p. 66), and there are 
few indications that irrigation was practised in the Bronze Age (p. 67). Riehl presents an 
important discussion of fluctuating frequencies of different crops (summarised in table 7, 
p. 69) which shows a shift from barley and emmer, to free-threshing wheat, and then back 
again to barley and emmer. Interestingly, the shift to wheat seems to coincide with the 
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increased incidence of volcanic activity ca. 4350 BP that resulted in global cooling (as a 
result of a reduction in solar radiation reaching the Earth’s surface) and higher moisture 
retention rates in the soil. Some of the same issues are discussed by Deckers in her study of 
wood and woody shrub charcoals from the site (pp. 174-79 and table 1). 

The focus of Doll’s chapter on the archaeozoological remains is on meat production, 
animals used for traction and wool. Amongst the many important aspects discussed perhaps 
the most interesting is that of a complete donkey skeleton of early 2nd-millennium BC date 
(pp. 264-68). Equally important and incredibly useful is table 34, which presents data on 
other equid skeletons found in pits, with or without associated human burials, in Egypt and 
the Near East. The presence of certain wild taxa is also very important, particularly aurochs 
(p. 272) and beaver (pp. 274—76). 

Volume 2 presents the small finds from Tell Mozan under the following categories: clay 
objects, arranged as anthropomorphic figurines, zoomorphic figurines, wagon models, spin- 
dle whorls, wheels, tokens, vessel lids, sling balls, mace-heads, etc.; jewellery; metal objects; 
bone artefacts; ground stone; lithics; and varia. Of the zoomorphic figurines, several of the 
equids are particularly interesting, including two that seem to be clearly wearing bridles 
(Taf. 18.167, 176). A 7 cm long flaked obsidian handle, found in a collective grave, is also 
highly unusual (Taf. 144.2954). Interestingly, a decision was taken not to publish photo- 
graphs of any of the small finds (apart from those shown on the cover of the volume). The 
drawings of the finds, however, are of a uniformly excellent quality. 

Finally, one small point about multilingualism in reports such as these seems in order. 
It is slightly curious, though understandable, that the small-finds volume is in German 
(apart from the chapter on lithics by Chabot and Eid which is in French), and the environ- 
mental volume is in English. Clearly, it would be more coherent if all volumes from a single 
project were published in a single language, though it is also clear that where English or 
German is not the native language of the writer, the costs and time involved in translation 
into one language can be prohibitive. On the other hand, it is somewhat disconcerting to 
find different usage in English/French and German for the name of the site itself — thus 
Tall Mozan in German and Tell Mozan in English and French. Surely it would not be 
asking too much to standardise the spelling of the site's name. 

In conclusion, the authors and editors are to be congratulated on a very major contribu- 
tion to the archaeology of northern Mesopotamia. We eagerly anticipate the complemen- 
tary volumes on architecture, stratigraphy and other finds. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF LYDIA: TWO REVIEWS 


C.H. Roosevelt, The Archaeology of Lydia, from Gyges to Alexander, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge 2009, xviii+314 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-51987-8. 


1. 
By inquiry, personal inspection, and successful synthesis of extant work, Christopher 
Roosevelt has prepared a valuable research tool — and Baedeker — for Lydia, focusing upon 
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the aptly named Middle Lydian (the Mermnad dynasty) and Late Lydian (Achaemenid 
administration) periods. Of particular value is his “Catalogue of Site and Finds in Central 
and Greater Lydia’ (pp. 205-58), which, although eschewing the already heavily docu- 
mented Sardis, presents published (with key references) and unpublished data from the 
remaining core region (see p. 45, fig. 3.7 for map). His introductory chapter (pp. 1- 
10) lays out the state of knowledge concerning Lydia and his promise of ‘complementary 
and interrelated approaches’ (p. 4). Chapter 2 describes the cultural and historical frame- 
work (pp. 11—31), distinguishing between ahistorical and historical accounts, in which 
Sardis remains the centre. In Chapter 3, on geography and environment, one becomes 
lost occasionally amidst geological and botanical specialised terminology, but R. success- 
fully presents the ‘physical framework within which Lydians lived and made decisions’ 
(p. 34).! 

Sardis, of which only a small portion has been excavated, is the focus of Chapter 4 
(pp. 59-89). R.’s consideration of smaller (textiles) and larger scale crafts (designed for 
aristocratic consumption) elucidates the long-established cosmopolitan character of the city 
and the complexity of a Lydian society open to foreign influence? Chapter 5 discusses 
settlement and society outside Sardis (pp. 91-133), a topic relying on the results of regional 
surveys, intense survey investigation carried out only in the area of the Gygaean Lake. 
A picture emerges, although still enveloped in shadows, of increased settlement throughout 
the Late Lydian period: preference was given to the edges of major river valleys, those areas 
with good communication routes, and those arable. Although monumental construction is 
absent from the archaeological record, R.'s report on the remains, military and religious 
(especially pp. 118—21, 125), atop ‘Falcon Rock’ (Sahakaya) adds much to our picture of 
the rural traces of Achaemenid administration, in spite of his later speculative historical 
analysis (p. 197). 

"Burial and Society', Chapter 6 (pp. 135—83), is the longest piece, for most data derives 
from a funerary context well illustrating the ‘status differentiation in greater Lydian society 
and the eclecticism of the material culture and iconography employed to mark it’ (p. 136). 
Landscapes, artefacts, plans and reconstructions are commented upon with circumspection. 
The concluding chapter, Chapter 7 (pp. 185—203), is problematic. While the summary of 
the material record and prescriptions for future are excellent, less satisfactory is the use of 
the historical record, as indicated below. 

The improper and careless use of the historical record by R. and the studies he synthe- 
sises occasionally mars an otherwise outstanding work. Thus, the identification of Pteria 


! While every scientific discipline requires a standardised vocabulary, such is not the case when 
words and expressions are fabricated to lend a false patina of intelligence, as indicated here: contextu- 
alise, p. 191; correlates, pp. 185, 192 (as noun); florescence, pp. 88, 193 (Sardis as a light fixture?); 
informed/informing, pp. 4, 16; privileging, pp. 5, 11; reifying, p. 5; tasked, p. 196. Finally, a word 
best left on aristocratic gossip pages, ‘famously’: pp. 2, 34, 56, 60, 176, 193. 

? The reference to ritual ‘puppy dinners’ (fig. 4.16, pp. 83-85, 269, n. 91) dedicated to an 
Anatolian deity called to mind two references. Livy (40. 6. 1-2) reports the Macedonian army 
marching between the severed portions of a dog, a fate shared by one of the sons of Pythius (Hero- 


dotus 7. 39. 3). 
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with Kerkenes Dag (p. 26, intrusion at p. 145)? should be stricken from discussion. 
Polat's works on the putative tomb of satrap Autophradates are noted (p. 275, n. 66), but 
R. displays more circumspection in his own treatment (cf. p. 174) of the Manisa carvings 
(MM6226, cat. no. 23.3 on pp. 255-56, fig. 6.30 on p. 164; MMI72, cat. no 23.2 on 
p. 255, fig. 6.22 on p. 158), marking both as ‘provenience unknown’, rather than attempt- 
ing to identify figures and locales with peoples and places well-known. Artaxerxes III 
and the satrap of Sparda, Rhosakes, do appear in a Lydian language inscription dated to 
343/2 BC (p. 30), but the photograph supplied to R. for illustration is cropped (reference 
to fig. 6.23 on p. 30 is erroneous, instead read fig. 6.24, shown on p. 159, cat. no. 18.1 B 
on pp. 250—51), and no attempt is made to present the full text in transcription in his 
catalogue, far more accessible to scholars than the single recondite printed reference. Hope- 
fully, image and text can be transmitted on achemenet.com. Disappointing is R.’s persistent 
and somewhat antiquated view of Achaemenid Lydia as in a period of decline beginning 
in the second half of the 5th century (for example, pp. 29, 183, 201, and especially pp. 
194—98): a most sombre view of cultural contact and one not borne out by the archaeo- 
logical record he takes such care to present. I am unconvinced that the 'general decline in 
tumulus construction’ (p. 197) is evidence for a ‘decline in the importance of the greater 
Lydian network of estates’ (cf. p. 183). New, visible, freestanding monuments would serve 
as inspirations for change, taking place over time (cf. p. 140, p. 141 for figs. 6.4, 6.5, also 
the Manisa carvings). The presence of garrisons, watch posts and protected roads should 
be regarded, as they are in the Roman empire, not as markers of instability and increased 
militarisation, but of expanded settlement and increased communications. Equally unfor- 
tunate is the ready acceptance of a series of geological mirabilia reported in Strabo 1. 3. 4, 
enclosing a ‘fragment’ from Xanthus (FGrH 765 fr. 12) mentioning serious drought 
conditions during the reign of an unspecified Artaxerxes (epi Artaxerxou: for R. Artax- 
erxes I on p. 197, Artaxerxes II on p. 203; cf. p. 277, nn. 35, 54). Such mirabile does not 
lead to a proper conclusion that ‘modifications in the system of rural administration 
based on the network of estates must have seemed requisite at the time’. Increased ‘Per- 
sianisms' need not be assigned to the heavy hand of Achaemenid administration (p. 198), 
but be credited to the Lydians themselves. The inhabitants of the Swahili coast of Ger- 
man East Africa, a region also long open to foreign influences, offer a sped-up parallel: 
within a generation the Roman alphabet replaced the Arabic, Western-style dress began 
to supplant the Moslem, European ‘luxury’ goods were sought after. The Germans made 
Swahili a language of administration. But in the midst of Hippodamian-styled settle- 
ments ancestral customs still held sway. R.'s acceptance of decline diminishes the majesty 
of his own work. 


Berkeley, California, USA Michael Weiskopf 


? The contributions of Liverani (p. 8) and Rollinger (pp. 289-319, 321-26) remove the identi- 
fication of Pteria with Kerkenes Dag in G.B. Lanfranci, M. Roaf and R. Rollinger (eds.), Continuity 
of Empire (?): Assyria, Media, Persia (Padua 2003). 
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2. 

This book represents a long-awaited synthetic and up-to-date overview on Lydia, a political 
entity that flourished during the 7th-Ath centuries BC in western Anatolia. R.’s work is part 
of a series of recent publications on Lydia^ which offer new analyses and presentation of 
data. From Gyges to Alexander is rooted in the extensive and intensive survey of the central 
Lydian region conducted by the author, intent on understanding Lydia through a regional 
perspective, one that is long overdue. The book deals primarily with the period spanning cz. 
650—400 BC (Middle-Late Lydian periods), representing the florescence of Lydian culture. 

Much of the interpretation of the Anatolian Iron Age cultures in the past has taken 
its cue from the writings of Graeco-Roman historians, and R. addresses this issue in Chap- 
ter 2. While he does acknowledge the problem of attributing pseudo-historical designations 
to archaeological evidence (and using them in lieu of that evidence), he makes use of his- 
torical information ultimately derived from Greek, and occasionally Assyrian, sources in 
establishing the nature of the socio-political situation of Lydia from Late Bronze Age to the 
Hellenistic period. For example, R. marks the commencement of the Middle Lydian period 
with the 'ascension of Gyges' (p. 13), rather than using archaeological evidence as evincing 
any cultural change marking period differentiation. 

It would have been additionally useful in this chapter to discuss the influence of pseudo- 
history on academic discourse, and how this has been perpetuated and accordingly informed 
research ideas on Lydia since the start of systematic investigation. On the whole, however, 
R.’s combining historical, archaeological and linguistic evidence is estimable. The use of 
textual evidence is restrained and there is no attempt to make archaeological data conform 
with historicism. Texts are used in an unobtrusive manner, as augmenting suppositions 
discerned from archaeological ‘facts’ where relevant, as in the discussion of the possible 
structure of Lydian land ownership (pp. 112-15). 

Chapter 3 deals with the landscape of Lydia. R. stresses the significance of natural 
resources and general fecundity of the Gediz basin as being strong determinants for the 
foundation of settlements. While this is certainly true, the analysis could have been aug- 
mented by speculating more on the possible ‘ideational’ aspects of landscape? that may have 
influenced settlement patterns and interaction. Certainly, the burial tumuli constituting 
Bin Tepe would have constituted a fertile ground for subjective views on landscape and 
acting as a means upon which narratives could be generated about them. R. does, indeed, 
suggest that the Gygaean Lake, in association with the tumulus groups, may have held such 
value for the Lydians — an ideologically charged landscape that functioned to legitimate 
ideologies of kingship. 


^ For example, N.D. Cahill (ed.) The Lydians and Their World (Istanbul 2010); E.R.M. Dusin- 
berre, Aspects of Empire in Achaemenid Sardis (Cambridge 2003); C. Luke and C.H. Roosevelt, "The 
Central Lydia Archaeological Survey: Documenting the Prehistoric through Iron Age Periods’. 
In S.W. Manning and M.J. Bruce (eds.), Tree-Rings, Kings, and Old World Archaeology and Environ- 
ment: Papers Presented in Honour of Peter Kuniholm (Oxford 2009); C. Luke and C.H. Roosevelt, The 
Landscapes of Lydia, Western Turkey: Preliminary Results of the Central Lydia Archaeological Survey, 
2005—2007 (forthcoming). 

* Cf. A.B. Knapp and W. Ashmore (eds.), Archaeological Landscapes: Contemporary Perspectives 
(Oxford 1999). 
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Chapter 4 traces in detail the development and change of Sardis from the Late Bronze 
Age to the Late Iron Age, focusing on the 7th-Ath centuries BC. R. highlights from the 
outset the problem that a mere one percent of Lydian era Sardis has been excavated to date 
(p. 59), thus affırming the generalising nature of the overview. However, the excavations 
have been insightful and R.’s synthesis proves this point. He constructs a picture of Sardis 
as the dominant settlement of the Middle-Late Lydian period, playing host to elite activity 
(such as religious and administrative), trade, crafts and production on a domestic scale. The 
discussion on the refining of precious metals yielded by the Pactolus is particularly interest- 
ing, as R. shows the difficulty of defining archaeologically whether the practice was strictly 
controlled by elites. 

Chapter 5 discusses data from surveys conducted since 2005, a combined intensive and 
extensive effort spanning central (Sardis and its environs) and greater Lydia. A wealth of 
detail is presented in the form of an overview of settlement pattern dynamics. R. stresses the 
significance of resources, strategic communication and the like, the discussion comes across 
as too functionalist. Such concerns would have been dealt with quite early in the formation 
of settlements in Iron Age Lydia, and thus, by the time of the Middle-Late Lydian period, 
control over the landscapes in terms of their productivity and territory would have been 
well established. As I have noted above, other perspectives on landscape and territory would 
have been instructive in terms of how use of the landscape (and therefore the perception of 
it) fluctuated. 

The thoroughness of Chapter 6 is reflective of the extent of archaeological evidence, 
chronicling the development of burial practices over the Middle-Late Lydian period. 
R. presents a concise typology of the burials, associated imagery (grave markers, wall paint- 
ings, etc.), as well as a discussion on possible ceremonial practices surrounding funerals on 
the basis of artefact assemblages recovered from non-looted tombs. While R. states that 
burials are the primary means by which social stratification among the Lydians may be 
discerned, it is clear from the book that the true extent of this question remains unsatisfac- 
torily answered due to the isolated category of evidence and its restricted time period, pre- 
cluding the understanding of /ongue durée developments. 

One of the most commendable aspects of this book is the site and find catalogue from 
central and greater Lydia, based on the data collected in extensive and intensive surveys. 
Each entry is comprised of a short description of the item, exploration history and a biblio- 
graphy. While the catalogue is by no means exhaustive, it fits in well with the program- 
matic aims of R.’s overall work — the examination of Lydia on a regional level. 

Above all, this book represents a synthetic/programmatic overview of Lydian archaeol- 
ogy and should be treated as such. Thus, it presents well the various issues surrounding 
the last 50 years of work, such as the origins of the Lydians, the dominance of the Sardis- 
centric perspective and the difficulty of generating data at Sardis due to deep stratification 
of the Lydian levels. It also provides ground for new approaches, which drawn on more 
recent trends in archaeological interpretation, such as an interest in landscape as an envi- 
ronment that shapes and is shaped by human interaction, and subversion to traditional 
top-down perspectives; the comparison between micro- and macro-scale phenomena; and 


cultural hybridity. 


University of Melbourne Damjan Krsmanovic 
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ANCIENT EUROPE, THE ITALIC IRON AGE, AND LAZIO‘ 


L. Bonfante (ed.), The Barbarians of Ancient Europe: Realities and Interactions, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge/New York 2011, xxiv+395 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-521-19404-4 


M. Gleba and H.W. Horsnzs (eds.), Communicating Identity in Italic Iron Age Communi- 
ties, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Oakville, CT 2011, xiv+242 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-1-84217-991-8 


L. Drago Troccoli (ed.), // Lazio dai Colli Albani ai Monti Lepini tra preistoria ed eta mod- 
ernd, Edizioni Quasar, Rome 2009, 584 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-88- 
7140-430-1 


The first two items listed above are collections of substantial papers arising from memora- 
ble and important scholarly meetings held respectively in the USA and Denmark. They 
treat some of the most significant indigenous communities that flourished in Europe and 
Italy before the rise of Rome changed paradoxes into provinces. Some, but not all: I miss 
the denizens of the Iberian peninsula and of Sardinia. It is also surprising, but only at first 
sight, that specific chapters on linguistic evidence are conspicuous by their absence. 
On second thoughts, I agree that in both cases 'this is too large a subject to be included 
here’ (Larissa Bonfante, in Barbarians, p. 11): as recent work on the ancient languages of 
Italy has shown,! it is only too true that linguistic evidence can differ as fundamentally in 
the methodology it requires as it does in the results it yields. Most of the contributors to 
these volumes have expanded their papers after discussion in (and doubtless far beyond) the 
conference halls where they were first delivered, and the results are of considerable interest 
to Hellenists as well as to non-Hellenists. I suspect that no single reviewer could provide an 
adequately informed and properly critical assessment of all the papers in either collection, 
let alone both.? If such a paragon existed, her or his review would require an inordinate 
amount of space here; worse still, it might delay access to the books themselves. Accord- 
ingly, I hope I may be permitted to affirm from general knowledge and experience that all 
the chapters in these two books seem to me to be written by acknowledged experts in the 
fields concerned. In the sadly limited number of areas and subjects of which I have some 
prior knowledge, I find that both books compare favourably with the handbooks and com- 
panions that are currently pouring off the presses in the English-speaking world? 


“ This and the next review were sent by David Ridgway not long before his sudden death, a pro- 
foundly sad event that left many of us in shock. He was an extraordinary man and an extraordinary 
scholar, and a very firm supporter of this journal from the first, contributing, refereeing, editing and 
reviewing. He will be greatly missed — indeed, he is already (GT, Editor-in-Chief). 

' For example, R.E. Wallace, The Sabellic Languages of Ancient Italy (Munich 2007); C. de 
Simone, "L'origine degli Etruschi” ancora: recenti teorie’. StEtr 74 (2008 [2011]), 169-96. 

? "The individual chapters of Barbarians are briefly described by D. Dzino, BMCR 2011.09.34. 

? See the remarks of the Editor-in-Chief, G.R. Tsetskhladze, on this phenomenon: AWE 10 
(2011), 359-62. 
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The volume edited and incisively introduced by Bonfante (and concluded by Barry 
Cunliffe) is derived from a conference held in 2003 at the University of Richmond, 
Virginia. Its gestation has been prolonged, but our patience has been rewarded with a book 
that is truly ground-breaking, eminently readable, and well constructed; the index is a 
boon, and the illustrations are well chosen. It provides us with treatments of the Thracians 
(I. Marasov), the Scythians (A.I. Ivantchik; R. Rolle), the Celts (Cunliffe), the ancient 
Germans (P.S. Wells) and the Etruscans (Bonfante), along with accounts of the Greek 
geography of the Western barbarians (P.T. Keyser), the world of Situla Art (O.-H. Frey), 
talking heads (N.T. de Grummond), excursions to the Romans ‘and/as’ barbarians 
(J. Marincola) and the post-Roman Goths and wine (W. Stevenson). An unexpected but 
entirely appropriate postscript examines Delacroix, Ovid among the Scythians (1859; A.E. 
Farkas), which ought to remind us of the poet’s lament that he himself was regarded as a 
barbarian in the land of his exile (Tristia 5. 10. 37-38). 

The aim of Bonfante's collection is to present all these barbarians in their own right and 
on their own terms. In this it succeeds brilliantly, not least when the literary and archaeo- 
logical data can be matched — as in the remarkable case of the convergences and similarities 
identified by Ivantchik between Herodotus' account (4. 71—72) of Scythian royal burials 
and the results of the actual excavation of royal or aristocratic tumuli in the northern Black 
Sea region. No less fascinating is de Grummond's foray into comparative mythological 
iconography: her examination of the mytheme of the talking head, found both in Greece 
and in barbarian lands, is an intriguing addition to her recent work on Etruscan mytholo- 
gy.“ She now offers a somewhat grisly typology (the head as a voice; the chthonic head; the 
severed head), which leads us to Orpheus and the different treatments accorded to him by 
Greeks, Etruscans and Thracians. Fittingly in this context, Bonfante's own masterly account 
of the Etruscans focuses on their role as mediators between the Mediterranean and the 
peoples beyond the Alps. She reminds us that ‘the social structure of the Etruscans was far 
closer to that of the Alpine peoples, the Celts, the Thracians, the Scythians, and other 
peoples of Europe than was the culture of mainland Greece’ (p. 245): this is a welcome 
(and long-overdue) advance on a famous 19th-century definition of Etruria as ‘the twin- 
sister of Greece in the work of civilising Europe’.’ 

It has become increasingly evident in recent years that there is a great deal more to 
ancient Italy than the Etruscans, the Greeks and the Romans. The papers in the volume 
edited by Margarita Gleba and Helle Horsnæs, which were originally read and discussed in 
the University of Copenhagen in 2008, present a stimulating and informative selection of 
new findings and new ideas regarding the establishment and communication of Italic iden- 
tities. Following a crisp and characteristically perceptive introduction by J.M. Turfa, cover- 
age of the mainly Iron Age topics and projects ranges in space from the Veneto (K. Lomas 
on the manipulation of inscribed stelae as representations of group and personal identity) to 
Sicily: G. Shepherd on the establishment and maintenance — processes rather more complex 


^ N.T. de Grummond, Etruscan Myth, Sacred History and Legend (Philadelphia 2006), reviewed 
by the present writer: AWE 7 (2008), 336—38. 

^ G. Dennis, The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 3rd ed. (London 1883), I, 148. 

* G. Bradley, E. Isayev and C. Riva (eds.), Ancient Italy: Regions Without Boundaries (Exeter 
2007), reviewed by the present writer: AWE 8 (2009), 328-30. 
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than hitherto supposed — of new identities in the changing social circumstances of the 
8th to 6th centuries; E. Kistler on *Haus-Gesellschaften und soziale Gruppenbildung’ 
between the 12th and 6th centuries; and M. Fitzjohn on constructing identity in the Iron 
Age at Lentini/Leontinoi. There is a decided emphasis on southern Italy, where it is now 
generally accepted that ‘the natives’ were neither undifferentiated nor patiently waiting to 
be Hellenised, that some significant changes in indigenous socio-economic organisation 
were effected before the coming of the Greeks in the late 8th century, and that subsequent 
‘influences’ were by no means unidirectional:’ C. Norman on a local identity for a particu- 
lar scene in the repertoire of the Daunian stelae; E.G.D Robinson on indigenous aspects of 
identity in the Tomb of the Diver at Poseidonia (ca. 470); J.P. Crielaard and G.-J. Burgers 
on the early communication of identity in the Italo-Greek community at the fortified 
hilltop centre of L’Amastuola (near Taranto), where allegiance seems to have been to the 
community itself rather than to one or other of its ethnic components; H. Fracchia and 
M. Gualtieri on 4th-century matters arising from the Western Lucanian centre of 
Roccagloriosa, respectively self-representation in a chamber tomb, and the degree of emerg- 
ing ‘political’ identity seemingly represented by an inscribed caduceus found in a public 
building. For good measure, two intriguing studies compare and contrast South Italy with 
the Black Sea: J.H. Petersen on the rise of Orphism in the late 6th and early 5th centuries; 
S. Handberg and J. Klindberg Jacobsen on early colonial encounters ‘from potsherd to 
identity'.? In addition, the distinguished editors deploy their own special subjects to good 
effect: Gleba on distaffs in elite female burials of the Early Iron Age all over Italy; Horsnæs 
on a number of apparently small coinages of southern Italy which may have been intended 
to promote the identity of the indigenous communities that minted them. The book ends 
with two Roman items: E. Isayev on the role of place, with reference to the ruling elites of 
certain Italic communities and their locality in the 2nd and 1st centuries; and G.D. Farney 
on the emergence of Italian (sic) identity in the Early Empire. 

In other words, the realities, interactions and identities of the ‘barbarians’ of ancient 
Europe and Iron Age Italy are beginning to take their rightful place in our thinking; they 
will not easily be dislodged now. These two collections present us with a great deal of new 
information and intelligent interpretation that is both useful and unfamiliar: whatever our 
main interests, there is hardly anything here that can safely be discarded as being of second- 
ary importance. We all have a lot to learn, and everyone responsible for the production of 
these two handsome volumes deserves our warmest thanks for helping us to do so. 

I turn now to the very different (but no less substantial) collective volume ably edited 
by Luciana Drago Troccoli: paradoxically, it is the largest of the three items listed above, 
and it is concerned with the smallest area. In it, ‘old’ and ‘new’ contributors report and 
discuss the results of recent work in the crucial area of modern Lazio that lies south of the 
Tiber between the Alban Hills and the Lepini Mountains. Their findings result from the 
activities of a study group established during the late 1990s in the Etrusco-Italic ambiente 


7 J.C. Carter, Discovering the Greek Countryside at Metaponto (Ann Arbor 2006), 84: ‘the Greek 
transforms the indigenous world little by little, and... the reverse is also true — but the outcome is not 
Greece. The fact is that here is a new reality, Magna Graecia — Megale Hellas.’ 

* See now J.K. Jacobsen and S. Handberg, Excavation on the Timpone della Motta, Francavilla 
Marittima (1992-2004) 1: The Greek Pottery (Bari 2010). 
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of the University of Rome (La Sapienza); the projects concerned were supported to an 
exemplary degree by the archaeological and local authorities. The subjects covered range 
from the Palaeolithic of the Alban Hills to certain sculptural fragments assigned to the 1st- 
2nd century AD, now in Rome but seemingly removed from a villa (now lost) near Velletri. 
Space does not permit me to provide a detailed critical account of the 29 other papers of 
varying lengths that appear between these two extremes. I cannot, however, refrain from 
drawing attention to the editor's own well-informed and wide-ranging treatment of Lazio 
between the Iron Age and the Orientalising period, with particular reference to ceramic and 
metal production and relationships with Greek, Phoenician and Sardinian contemporaries 
(pp. 229-88, including a bibliography of 381 [sic!] items). This is a valuable despatch from 
the front that deserves to be widely known; I only wish it had more than 12 illustrations. 

There is much more besides, including other discussions of Orientalising matters, and 
news relevant to the crucial protohistoric period. And there is more to come: a second 
volume is projected, and we are told (p. 14) that it will take the story of the area down to 
the Battle of Velletri (1744), an important episode in the war between Austria and the 
Kingdom of Naples, and on to the Allied landings at Anzio during the Second World War. 
When this remarkable project is complete, I hope that the editor will feel able to distil its 
specialist contents into a summary guide for cultural tourists. Meanwhile, they (and visiting 
specialists) will be grateful for the survey of the archaeological museums in this productive 
study area that ends the first volume (pp. 559—77); it combines descriptions of the contents 
of each institution with the appropriate practical information (address, web-site, etc). 

Shortly to conclude: these three collective volumes are all good, indeed very good, 
examples of their kind. In particular, the third item treated here demonstrates the high 
academic standard and sheer professionalism of our Italian colleagues. Tragically, in the 
circumstances that I have outlined elsewhere,’ they — and especially the younger generation, 
well represented in Drago Troccoli’s collection — are currently facing a future that can only 
be described as bleak. We shall all be the losers if nothing can be done to stem the current 
tragic waste of the native Italian ability, experience and incomparable buona volontà on 
which further progress depends, abroad no less than at home. 


Institute of Classical Studies, London TDavid Ridgway 


EARLY ETRURIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


I. Damiani, Leta del Bronzo recente nell’Italia centro-meridionale, Grandi contesti e prob- 
lemi della Protostoria italiana 12, All'Insegna del Giglio, Florence 2010, viii+487 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-7814-412-5/ISSN 2035-5440 


V. Bianco Peroni, R. Peroni and A. Vanzetti, La necropoli del Bronzo finale di Pianello di 
Genga, Grandi contesti e problemi della Protostoria Italiana 13, All'Insegna del Giglio, 
Florence 2010, 226 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-7814-413-2/ISSN 
2035-5440 


9 JRA 24 (2011), 521-22. 
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B. Barbaro, Insediamenti, aree funerarie ed entità territoriali in Etruria meridionale nel Bronzo 
finale, Grandi contesti e problemi della Protostoria italiana 14, All'Insegna del Giglio, 
Florence 2010, 367 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-7814-428-6/ISSN 
2035-5440 


By his exemplary excavations, syntheses, and above all teaching at and far beyond the 
University of Rome (La Sapienza), it is universally recognised that the late Renato Peroni 
(1930-2010) did more than anyone to place the study of the Italian Bronze and Iron 
Ages on the firm typological footing symbolised by his active association from 1965 with 
Hermann Müller-Karpe’s Prähistorische Bronzefunde (PBF) series." No less influential, 
and inspiring, was his own establishment in 1999 of the monograph series Grandi contesti 
e problemi della Protostoria italiana, designed primarily to publish the findings of his 
research students. The substantial items listed above appeared in this now distinguished 
series in the year of his death; and it is very much to be hoped that they will not be the 
last of their kind? 

It must be said at once that these three unremittingly specialist volumes assume a 
good deal of prior acquaintance with the areas, periods and material that they treat. They 
are, however, by no means as impenetrable by non-combatants as they may seem at first 
sight: I advise neophytes and perhaps others whose best language is not Italian to begin 
by working their way through the extensive English summaries, consulting as they do so 
the excellent line drawings (the captions to which are also mostly bilingual). The rewards 
for those who persevere are considerable, and wide-ranging: the Italian Recent and Final 
Bronze Ages, corresponding respectively to the Subapennine and Protovillanovan cultural 
aspects, are important both in their own right and as forerunners of what comes next. It may 


! The latest Italian instalment is PBF xiv.14 (in three volumes): F. Lo Schiavo, Le Fibule 
dell'Italia meridionale e della Sicilia dall'età del bronzo recente al VI secolo a.C. (Stuttgart 2010); see 
36-48, especially 46, table 6, for the current state of the ‘dendrochronological’ and ‘traditional’ dates 
of the Recent (BR) and Final (BF) phases of the Italian Bronze Age treated in the volumes under 
review here. 

? The previous volumes in the series are: 1. S.T. Levi, Produzione e circolazione della ceramica 
nella Sibaritide protostorica 1: Impasto e dolii (1999); 2. A. Mandolesi, La prima’ Tarquinia. 
L'insediamento protostorico sulla Civita e nel territorio circostante (1999); 3. C. Iaia, Simbolismo funer- 
ario e ideologia alle origini di una civiltà urbana. Forme rituali nelle sepolture ‘villanoviane’ a Tarquinia 
e Vulci, e nel loro entroterra (1999); 4. M. Pacciarelli, Dal villaggio alla città. La svolta protourbana del 
1000 a.C. nell’Italia tirrenica (2000); 5. M. Bettelli, /talia meridionale e mondo miceneo. Ricerche su 
dinamiche di acculturazione e aspetti archeologici, con particolare riferimento ai versanti adriatico e ionico 
della penisola italiana (2002); 6. C. Moffa, L'organizzazione dello spazio sull acropoli di Broglio di Tre- 
bisacce. Dallo studio delle strutture e dei manufatti in impasto di fango all'analisi della distribuzione dei 
reperti (2002); 7. V. Leonelli, La necropoli della I età del Ferro delle Acciaierie a Terni. Contributi per 
un edizione critica (2003); 8. C. Belardelli, Coppa Nevigata. Materiali da scavi e rinvenimenti 1903— 
1909 (2004); 9. D. Gatti, L'insediamento di Collelongo-‘Fond’Jö’ nel quadro della sequenza culturale 
protostorica dell'Abruzzo (2004); 10. N. Ialongo, // Fucino nella protostoria (2007); 11. A. Schiappelli, 
Sviluppo storico della Teverina nell'età del Bronzo e nella prima età del Ferro (2009). All volumes have 
detailed English summaries and bilingual captions, a simple courtesy rarely (if ever?) extended by the 
addition of Italian summaries and captions to specialist monographs on Italian subjects published in 
the English-speaking world. 
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be noted here that in one of his last papers, Peroni acknowledged that his own crucial 
definition of the distinct ‘Sub-Apennine’ facies owed much to the crucial stratigraphies 
excavated and interpreted by Giorgio Buchner at Castiglione d'Ischia and Vivara in the 
1930s? 

Isabella Damiani's treatment of the Recent Bronze Age deals with two important 
zones of the Italian peninsula: the Bolognese, Romagna and the mid-Adriatic region; and 
the mid-Tyrrhenian area, between the Fiora river to the north and Monte Circeo to the 
south. Part I (pp. 7-125; figs. 1—58) lists a selection only (six particularly informative 
centres) of the archaeological contexts in the first zone, and offers complete coverage 
(123 toponyms) of the complexes known at the time of writing in the second. Each con- 
text is supplied with succinct, fully referenced and extensively illustrated information 
regarding morphology, topography, history of research, chronology, and remarks on mate- 
rials; there are naturally differences in the amount of information that is available under 
these headings at the sites listed in the second zone. There, southern Etruria yields a 
number of sites destined for future fame (for example Pyrgi, p. 85); and it is clear that the 
Recent Bronze Age saw settlement developing in what eventually became the Forum- 
Capitoline area of Rome itself (pp. 105-13); we shall return to this crucial area in Barbara 
Barbaro's volume (see below). Part II (pp. 127—421; pls. 1-139; figs. 59-74‘) is devoted 
to typology and chronology, in daunting but necessary detail. Summary, critical or other- 
wise, is out of the question here: suffice it to say that 'families' (sets of types), in some cases 
originating in the Middle Bronze Age, emerge within specific time frames and circulation 
patterns; the end product is a massive loose chart (table 2) that records the occurrence 
of 216 types and forms in 154 settlement levels and funerary contexts. Full advantage is 
taken of associations with Aegean-type pottery in South Italy (pp. 417-21; figs. 73, 74), 
which leads to a general but significant correlation of the two phases of the Italian Recent 
Bronze Age with L[ate]H[elladic] IIB and early to middle LH IIC respectively. Part III 
(pp. 423-60; figs. 75-95) examines the nature of the settlements; they are clearly not uni- 
form, but the areas investigated are characterised overall by a significant degree of stability, 
with the production of impasto pottery achieved by a domestic (i.e. presumably female) 
workforce. The work ends with an assessment of the circulation of models and artefacts 
over seven macro-areas between the Po valley and Lipari, an exercise that leads to intrigu- 
ing (but convincing) suggestions involving not only travelling artisans but also exogamous 
‘matrimonial’ arrangements. 

From the Recent (and Subapennine) to the Final (and Protovillanovan) Bronze Age. 
The deceptively slim volume devoted by Peroni himself and his immediate associates to the 
cemetery of Pianello di Genga (in the Marche region, on the Adriatic coast of central Italy) 
contains the long-awaited definitive publication of the excavations they conducted there in 
1962 (56 graves and their contents: pp. 9-42; pls. 1-21) and 1965 (more than 100 graves, 
other contexts, and their contents: pp. 43-143; pls. 22-89). The exegesis of this important 
and well-presented material begins with typology, continues with chronology and the internal 


? R. Peroni, MemLine 9, 1959, 3-253; and in C. Gialanella and P.G. Guzzo (eds.), Dopo Giorgio 
Buchner. Studi e ricerche su Pithekoussai (Pozzuoli 2011), 29-33, especially 32. 

^ ‘Figs.’ and ‘pls.’ (It. zavv.) both consist of full pages of line drawings in the volumes treated 
here. 
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organisation of the cemetery, and ends with considerations of physical anthropology and 
demography. The whole amounts to a useful, and clearly reliable, introduction to Protovil- 
lanovan funerary behaviour. In addition, the identification of kinship groups and other 
categories is especially valuable, and could with advantage be compared and contrasted with 
the usage in later periods. We have been waiting a long time for this report, and we have 
no reason to be disappointed. 

Barbaro’s treatment of the Final (and Protovillanovan) Bronze Age deals with an area 
of the Italian peninsula that was destined to play a highly significant role in the Early 
(and Villanovan) Iron Age, in the Etruscan, Roman and, indeed, all subsequent periods. 
The database is impressive, and so is the general map (p. 18, fig. 1): 238 complexes, of 
which no more than 56 are known from recorded excavations or soundings; the rest 
have emerged either by chance or from field surveys (p. 17, n. 1). Most of the volume 
is in fact taken up by the presentation and classification of the micro-systems involved. 
The end product is a set of lists (Elenchi, pp. 333—48); these reflect the extent to which 
the existing relative chronology, established on the basis of recognised ceramic types, can 
be extended to the contexts — in fact, as we have seen, the majority — known only from 
field survey. The more detailed and more broadly based chronological attributions thus 
obtained permits the study of the evolution of the landscape in much greater detail than 
has hitherto been possible. A mass of detailed information emerges, and it is not easy to 
comment on it. I limit myself to reporting that four distribution maps of settlement and 
burial sites have been compiled for phases B[ronzo]F[inale] 1-2; BF 3A1; BF 3A2; BF 3B 
(pp. 114-17; figs. 38-41). This leads inter alia to intricate comparisons concerning chang- 
ing priorities in defensive potential, and hence to the delineation of the processes that 
were slowly but surely leading to a proto-urban type of land use (9096 of the settlements 
seem in fact to have been abandoned by the end of BF 3B).’ There is more, much more, 
besides: this remarkable book constitutes a major advance in our knowledge of a crucial 
area at a crucial time, and it should be consulted by anyone who would like to revisit the 
origin of the Etruscans. 

Taken together, the authors of these three specialist monographs assemble a great deal 
of hard (and not particularly attractive) evidence, which they then process in terms of 
typology, association and distribution. Hypotheses are offered for consideration — or 
revision, in terms either of the evidence currently available and used here, or of the new 
discoveries that will undoubtedly be made, and more readily recognised, in the future. 
Work like that baldly and inadequately reviewed above is far removed from currently fash- 
ionable 'theoretical archaeology’, and further still from the art-historical priorities that all 
too often over-ride (and not infrequently destroy) later contexts in Italy and elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, those sectors provide me with a pair of comments that seem relevant here: 
“any theory needs at least a few supporting facts’; and ‘where there is no beauty, there is at 
least information to be had’. 


> See too Pacciarelli 2000 (n. 2 above, no. 4). 
* R. Whitehouse and C. Renfrew, "The Copper Age of peninsular Italy and the Aegean’. BSA 69 
(1974), 381; J.D. Beazley, “The world of the Etruscan mirror’. JHS 69 (1949), 17. 
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In sum, the authors of these volumes deserve our deep gratitude, and so does their 
Maestro. Thanks to them, and to him, the later part of the Italian Bronze Age is more 
clearly in focus than it has ever been before. We are now ready for the Early Iron Age.’ 


Institute of Classical Studies, London TDavid Ridgway 


A. Avram, Les diaspores grecques du VIIIe siècle à la fin du Ile siècle av. J.-C., Collection 
Amphi Histoire, Breal, Paris 2012, 224 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-7495-3067-3 


This is a student guide to the content and problems of the study of what used to be called 
‘Greek colonisation and trading posts’. It is very thorough, though brief, and does not shirk 
explaining the problems, real and otherwise, that scholars have found — not least nomencla- 
ture, and ‘les Modernes’ are often mentioned, not always disparagingly. It deals with the 
subject down to the Graeco-Macedonian by short essays, with maps and lists of sites, 
followed by select documentation ‘pour aller plus loin’, and deals as well with the archaeo- 
logical sources as the literary. The subject is popular these days and any scholar might do 
well to read through and remind himself of all that is now at stake, without being too much 
distracted by selectivity and modern dogma. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


N.S. Baimatowa, 5000 Jahre Architektur in Mittelasien. Lehmziegelgewölbe vom 4./3. Jt. v. 
Chr. bis zum Ende des 8. ]hs. n. Chr., Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Eurasien- 
Abteilung, Archáologie in Iran und Turan 7, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 2008, 
xiv+492 pp., 4 tabls., 422 figs. Cased. ISBN 978-3-8053-3906-3 


Almost a quarter of a century after the publication of Roland Besenval's Technologie de la 
vohte dans l'Orient ancien (Paris 1984), we now have a similar study that focuses on Central 
Asia. Originally a PhD dissertation written under H.J. Nissen, H. Schmid and D. Huff and 
submitted to the Free University of Berlin, the work is, as one would expect, a very thor- 
ough treatment of the subject that is bound to be appreciated by anyone concerned with 
mud-brick architecture in the region. The study is divided into nine chapters plus a cata- 
logue. In the first chapter (‘Forschungsgeschichte’) readers are given an extremely useful 
summary of the history of archaeological research in Central Asia during the Russian Impe- 
rial period, the Soviet era and the post-Soviet 1990s. With its rich bibliography, this brief 
chapter will be of great assistance to anyone wishing better to understand the historiogra- 
phy of Central Asian archaeology since the 19th century. Chapter 2 (‘Mittelasien — natür- 
licher Raum’) provides an overview of geography, geomorphology, vegetation, seismicity, 
climate and soils in Central Asia as a prelude to Chapter 3 (‘Die natürlichen Baustoffe 
in Mittelasien") that examines the raw materials available in the area for building purposes. 
This contains a detailed discussion of the entire chaine opératoire involved in the manufacture 


7 G. Bartoloni and F. Delpino (eds.), Oriente e Occidente: metodi e discipline a confronto. Rifles- 
sioni sulla cronologia dell eta del ferro in Italia (Pisa 2005), usefully reviewed by J.M. Turfa: BMCR 
2006.08.10 (with 2007.03.19); and R. Leighton: AWE 10 (2011), 434-36. 
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of different sorts of mud bricks and mortar. In Chapter 4 (‘Standfestigkeit und Wölbe- 
technik’) the fundamentals of arches, vaults and domes are elucidated along with consid- 
erations of stress and strength, and in Chapter 5 (‘Die Wölbemethoden bei Lehmziegel- 
schalen’) vaulting techniques using shells of mud-brick are discussed. A typological analysis 
of different types of vaults and domes is presented in the sixth chapter ("Übersicht über 
die Gewölbeformen’), followed by an in depth account of details of vaulting, arches and 
dome construction in some of the major monuments of Central Asia (Chapter 7, ‘Einzel- 
heiten zur Ausführung und Rekonstruktion signifikanter Denkmäler’). Chapter 8 (‘Gleich- 
gewicht und Standsicherheit des Gewölbebaus’) discusses stability issues as well as the 
problem of constructing domes and vaults in multi-story buildings and Chapter 9 (‘Uber- 
sicht über die Gewölbearchitektur in Mittelasien’) provides a summation of the previous 
discussions. 

These general chapters are followed by a ca. 300-page catalogue of examples of mud- 
brick architecture in Central Asia with vaults and domes, extending from the circular tombs 
of the Geoksyur oasis, dating to the late 4th/early 3rd millennium BC, to the early medi- 
aeval period. In all, vaulted and domed buildings from 57 sites are presented in chrono- 
logical order, including many that are familiar to scholars who are not Central Asian spe- 
cialists, such as Namazga-Depe, Old Nisa, Toprak-Kala, Afrasiab and Pendzikent. In each 
case the author presents the history of research; a summary of the state of preservation of 
the architectural remains; a discussion of chronology; an evaluation of the documentation 
available; a summary of building materials used; a description of the vaulted, arched and 
domed elements in the building; a comment on the relationship between vaulted, arched 
or domed areas and the rest of the building; and in some cases a hypothetical reconstruc- 
tion of the structure in question. 

The volume is illustrated with over 400 figures, many of which are architectural draw- 
ings by the author, as well as plans, sections and photographs of numerous sites. In some 
cases, drawings are reproduced from the older Soviet literature. A series of tables provide a 
useful resource, giving dimensions, dating, a brief characterisation of the vaulted or domed 
feature, and bibliographical references. In addition to a full bibliography of both Western 
and Russian literature, the volume contains an index of technical terms in non-European 
languages. 

With its encyclopaedic coverage, there is no doubt that this very thorough work consti- 
tutes a major reference that will be of great utility for all students of ancient architecture, 
not merely those specialising in Central Asia. Anyone working with vaults, arches and 
domes, particularly in mud-brick, will find this an enormously useful resource. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


H. Barta, „Graeca non leguntur"? Zu den Ursprüngen des europäischer Rechts im antiken 
Griechenland, Band 1, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2010, xx+683 pp. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-447-06121-6. Band II: Archaische Grundlagen, Teil 1-2, Harrassowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2011, xliii+766 and xvi+522 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06278-7 
and 978-3-447-06587-0 
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Band I 

Any judgment on Heinz Barta’s study can only be of a preliminary character, as one has 
to judge the whole from a part and a short review cannot be exhaustive, merely impres- 
sionistic. 

B.’s earlier work was for a long time concentrated not on ancient Greek legal history but 
rather in problems of Austrian and German law, and also on some legal questions of a 
general character. It is only recently that he has devoted himself to the study of Greek law 
and its influence on later European law. So this work is written by a jurist and — what is 
even more significant — is intended for jurists. It seems necessary to emphasise the point as 
the difference between how ancient historians (or philologists) and jurists study Greek law 
(and ancient law as a whole) is not slight in priorities and approaches. Of some importance 
is the fact that, unlike ancient historians, jurists — even those who deal with ancient law — 
generally know Latin but not Greek. This hinders their direct access to juridical sources in 
Greek, as a result of which they tend to underestimate the real contribution of the Greeks 
to the shaping and development of European legal theory and practice. 

Properly speaking, this is exactly the main theme of B.'s book. The idea is hinted at in 
the title, and B. is at pains to explain the context of the Latin expression. As is well known, 
in Justinian's Corpus iuris civilis there are numerous Greek passages. Mediaeval commenta- 
tors in such cases noted in the margins: 'It is in Greek and impossible to read.' B. mentions 
that for many modern jurists who study ancient law Greek is still impossible to read, hence 
the widespread opinion that the roots of European law and legal culture are exclusively 
Roman. B. throughout the book seeks to struggle against this mistaken opinion. 

I am not sure that such a mistake is now really widespread among historians of Greek law 
— a subject hardly neglected during recent decades. For most of them the fact that European 
law was born in Greece is near to self-evident. Maybe some jurists think otherwise and are 
sure that ‘all law is from Rome’, and maybe B.'s book is primarily for them. If so, for them 
it will be useful. Personally I cannot say that I learned many a new thing from it. 

It consists of an introduction and, unusually, a sole chapter (Perspektiven). The follow- 
ing ten chapters, the last being the general conclusion, are in promised subsequent volumes. 

In the introduction B.'s principal thesis is declared: before Roman law there was Greek 
law, moreover, still earlier there were ancient Eastern systems of law. Returning to the 
Greeks, B. notices that they already knew quite complicated legal cases (several instances are 
given), so their legal practice had developed forms. And their legal theory had, too: for exam- 
ple, Antiphon, a 5th-century Athenian orator and sophist (one wonders why just he), is for 
B. ‘erster europäischer Rechtswissenschaftler’ (p. 49). 

Chapter 1 contains abundant and heterogeneous material, and sometimes it is difficult 
to catch any system in the sequence of its presentation. Some problems are treated more 
than once, for instance, Greek influence on Roman law. 

Among others, subjects dealt with include the unity of Greek law, the role of religion in 
the development of Greek legal notions, etc. Two large sections are devoted to legal colli- 
sions in Archaic Greece. Juridical aspects of Greek colonisation (such as relations between 
colonies and mother cities, types of colonies, etc.) are examined in the most detailed way. 
Unity of the legal framework of colonisation is, according to B., one of the best arguments 
in favour of the unity of Greek law as such. 
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B. also shows that foundations of international law were laid down in Archaic and Clas- 
sical Greece. He is impressed by the very variety of relevant documents: spondai (truces), 
treaties on alliances and leagues, on isopolitia and sympolitia, on peace and surrender, on 
booty division and arbitration, amphictyonies, Panhellenic festivals... The list given in the 
book is much more extensive. However, in my opinion, all this variety is only natural. 
In the world of politically independent Greek city-states, the early development of highly 
institutionalised system of relations between poleis was simply inevitable. 

In general, the ideas stated in the book are mostly quite correct. On the other hand, its 
peculiarity is that it is written not from primary sources (citations from ancient authors are 
very rare in this large volume) but almost exclusively on the data of previous scholarly 
literature. Vast quotations from the latter are in great abundance. I have a heretical impres- 
sion that there is even some abuse and without all this quotations this thick book would 
have grown much thinner. 

I am not sure that such a working method is optimal. B. briefly mentions the main 
topics of his following volumes. These will be: Draco's and Solon's legislation; legal notions 
of the Athenian dramatists and Thucydides; and Plato's and Aristotle's contribution to 
Greek law. It remains only to hope that in these future volumes B. will come nearer to the 
sources and their analysis. 


Band II 

When reading and reviewing B.'s second volume it seemed to me quite reasonable to com- 
pare it — in every possible respect — with the first. The comparison showed a lot of common 
features, some of them present in the second volume to an even greater degree. 

To begin with size, if the first volume was large, the second is simply huge. It has had to 
be published in two parts. In total, the volume contains more than 1300 pages filled with 
text printed in small (sometimes very small) type. Such an enormous size is again in some 
measure due to B.'s habit of giving vast quotations and citations from previous literature. 

Lack of systematisation in the presentation of the topics discussed is no less in the 
second volume than in the first. I think that the construction of any comprehensible system 
is complicated when the whole volume consists (not counting a brief introduction, biblio- 
graphy, indexes and so on, — but, I should note, no general conclusion) of a sole chapter 
(Drakon, Solon und die Folgen’), divided into 23 sections. Many monographs and hundreds 
of papers can be (and, naturally, have been) written on the subjects B. seeks to highlight in 
one chapter. 

By the way, some words on B.'s knowledge of previous literature. One might hope that 
in such a big book devoted primarily to Solon, modern work on that lawgiver (at least 
monographs) would be reflected adequately. What do we have instead? B. writes on such 
problems as ‘Solon and the polis, ‘Solon and justice’, but he makes no mention of J.A. 
Almeida's book devoted exactly to these problems.’ He says some words about Solon’s 
economic reforms, but he makes no mention of P.V. Stanley's The Economic Reforms of 
Solon (St Katharinen 1999). He analyses Solon's lyric poems, envisages the great Athenian 
as a political poet, but he makes no mention of the books by Anhalt, Sauge, Mülke and 


! Justice as an Aspect of the Polis Idea in Solon Political Poems (Leiden/Boston 2003). 
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Irwin,’ in which Solon is treated as a political poet. He poses a question, “Was Solon a 
forerunner of democracy?', but he makes no mention of I. Tsigarida's Solon, Begründer der 
Demokratie? (Bern 2006). 

How, then, to deal with Solon, his activities, his laws? With the aid of old books 
by Linforth (1919), Freeman (1926) and Hànn (1948)? and, in addition, the quite recent 
but most problematic (in its many parts) collective work, Solon of Athens: New Historical 
and Philological Approaches? Exactly so, thinks our author. Maybe Greek sources them- 
selves can help us? I am afraid the author is not absolutely sure. Such or otherwise sources 
(in references, citations or quotations) are rare guests in the volume reviewed. Surely, they 
are present (I would, or, to be strict, would not like to see a book on Draco's and Solon’s 
legislation without any references to sources: I am sure such books will appear). But mod- 
ern literature is of much more interest for B. And, I should note, he uses sources mainly 
in German translation. And where we meet Greek words in the book, they are sometimes 
with such errors, which are hardly pure misprints in view of their repeated character. For 
instance, iota subscriptum is regularly ignored. Graeca non leguntur for modern Western 
jurists, and it is bad, urgently states the author. Does he read Greek himself? I have no 
ready answer. 

The main idea of the second volume is, in principle, the same as of the first: Greek law 
was more developed than is usually thought, Greece is the home not only of legal history 
and legal philosophy, but also of legal politics, the art of law-making (Legistik) and the 
foundations of legal scholarship, thus of the European science of law and jurisprudence. 
"Without Greeks and the Ancient East (including Egypt) there would have been no 
"Rome"! — B. pathetically exclaims (Part 1, p. 5). 

To be sure, there is little Eastern material in the book. Section 23, that had been planned 
to be devoted to ancient Eastern law, was, in the long run, not written at all. There remains 
section 17, on the Greek concept of eunomia and the Egyptian Ma at. B. thinks that Solon 
was influenced by Egyptian impulses and borrowed the idea from Egypt. It is hardly correct. 
If Solon did visit Egypt (most likely after his legislation, but let us assume that detail is 
negligible), Tyrtaeus did not. And it is not with Solon but with Tyrtaeus (and I believe with 
Delphi) that the term and idea of eunomia was at first connected. And, more generally, 
resemblance of two sets notions is by no means sufficient condition for postulating Rezep- 
tion. It is improbable that 7th-century Greeks knew the Egyptian language to such a degree 
that they could learn such sophisticated theories from its speakers. 

So much on Easterners. Naturally, the bulk of the book is devoted to (Archaic) Greeks 
and their contribution to European law. The roots of the latter, B. insists again and again, 
lie in ancient Greece. So we must repeat again, too: hardly any ancient historian now seri- 
ously thinks that ‘all law is from Rome’. Even the Romans themselves knew that Greece 


? E.K. Anhalt, Solon the Singer: Politics and Poetics (Lanham, MD 1993); A. Sauge, L Iliade: 
poeme athénien de l'époque de Solon (Berne 2000); C. Mülke, Solons politische Elegien und lamben (Fr. 
1—13; 32-27 West) (Munich 2002); E. Irwin, Solon and Early Greek Poetry: The Politics of Exhortation 
(Cambridge 2005). 

3 LV. Linforth, Solon the Athenian (Berkeley/London 1919); K. Freeman, The Work and Life of 
Solon (Cardiff/London 1926); K. Hónn, Solon, Staatsmann und Weiser (Vienna 1948). 

^ Edited by J. Blok and A.P.M.H. Lardinois (Leiden/Boston 2006). 
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was the country, quae nobis miserit iura, quae leges non victis sed petentibus dederit (Pliny 
Epist. 8. 24. 4). I wonder for whom it is necessary to prove such an obvious thing through 
such a voluminous work. At least for a Greek historian, the interest of B.'s book is extremely 
limited. 

The second volume is in the author's view a Schlüsselrolle for his work as a whole. Sec- 
tion 1, ‘From Solon to Clisthenes’, contains a principal thesis according to which Solon's 
reforms and laws predetermined these of Clisthenes. So ‘Solon is one of fathers, if not the 
father of the Greek democracy’ (B.’s italics: Part 1, p. 50). All respect for Solon notwith- 
standing, I am sure it is an exaggeration. Nobody had any notion of democracy in Solon’s 
time, and the word itself did not yet exist. A vision of Solon from the point of view of 
subsequent events is a teleological vision, and in reality the great law-maker solved specific 
problems urgent for the Athens of his time and did not work for any future order. 

Several sections of the volume (3 to 6) deal generally with Draco's homicide laws. 
B. is inclined to receive the hypothesis that Draco issued only laws on homicide, and I 
also think that it is correct. The law was connected with Cylon's putsch a dozen years 
earlier, and its main aim was the control of blood feuds by the state. All this is right but 
not original. 

One of our main sources on Athenian homicide law is the famous cycle of Antiphon's 
speeches from the 5th century BC, and B. passes on to this orator. We already know that 
his esteem for Antiphon is very high. Now, he tries to ascribe to Antiphon invention of 
such a category as accident (Zufall; specifically, he means death as the result of an accident), 
and for that purpose he even makes a verbose excursus from the main ‘Dracontian’ theme 
of this part of his book. Personally, although I also think of Antiphon as a major figure in 
Greek law history, I am still not inclined to exaggerating his role in that sphere. I remember 
in this connection an interesting conversation between Pericles and Protagoras (Plutarch 
Pericles 36) that took place most likely in Antiphon (or Pseudo-Antiphon, as some scholars 
think?)'s Tetralogies. 

Sections 7 to 22 are devoted mostly to Solon. The basic ideas expressed are that Solon 
wished to reach social compromise through law (Recht und Gesetz), he established (or began 
establishing) the category of ‘law subject’, the development of civil law and of early democ- 
racy were parallel and mutually dependent, a society composed of autonomous individuals 
created a system of relations based on the idea of contract, etc. The last part of the volume 
(sections 19 to 22) concentrates mainly on legal problems of property among ancient 
Greeks. 

To conclude, I see no other way than to say again that I wonder who might be potential 
readers of B.'s book. Ancient historians? They can hardly learn anything new when (if) 
reading it. Jurists like B. himself? Maybe, but I am afraid much of the book's content will 
be obscure and uninteresting for them. 


Institute of World History, Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow Igor E. Surikov 
S. Batino, Genus lonicum. Forme, storia e modelli del capitello ionico-italico, BAR Interna- 


tional Series 1579, John and Erica Hedges, Oxford 2006, 348 pp., 22 tabls. Paper- 
back. ISBN 1-84171-767-3 
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Das ionische Kapitell kann ohne Zweifel als eine der Leitformen antiker Bauornamentik 
bezeichnet werden. Dennoch gibt es nur schr wenige monographische Arbeiten, die sich 
mit diesem Element beschäftigen, im Gegensatz etwa zu den zahlreichen Abhandlungen 
zum korinthischen Kapitell. Neben die Vorlagen zum griechischen ionischen Kapitell und 
zu den hellenistischen und kaiserzeitlichen Exemplaren in Kleinasien! tritt nun die Arbeit 
von Sabrina Batino, in der die sogenannten ionisch-italischen Kapitelle behandelt werden. 

Die Autorin verweist zurecht auf die Bedeutung der Bauornamentik in der archäolo- 
gischen Forschung und darin wiederum auf die hervorragende Stellung der Kapitelle als 
Leitformen, nicht zuletzt wegen der großen Zahl erhaltener, vergleichbarer Exemplare. Das 
'capitello ionico-italico', eine Variante des ‘klassischen’ ionischen Kapitells mit vier gleichen 
Ansichtsseiten, ist zuvor nur vereinzelt behandelt worden? 

Bemerkenswert ist das Vorhaben Batinos, in diesem Band einen Katalog aller bekannten 
Exemplare vorlegen zu wollen, gemeint sind aber wohl alle bereits publizierten Stücke. 
Diese werden nach den Gesichtspunkten der Morphologie und des Stils sowie des geogra- 
phischen, archáologischen und topographischen Kontextes untersucht. Darüber hinaus 
wird eine sozio-kulturelle und historisch-chronologische Auswertung versucht. 

Wichtig ist die von Batino vorausgeschickte Bemerkung, dass die linearen Entwick- 
lungsmodelle von Gütschow und Lauter-Bufe teilweise problematisch und im Detail an 
mancher Stelle falsch sind.? Die Verfasserin ortet vielmehr eine 'komplexe Dynamik aus 
Imitation, umgeformten Importen und lokaler Tradition’ und geht von einer Koexistenz 
verschiedener Modelle und ‘Erfindungen’ aus. 

Die Verbreitung des italisch-ionischen Kapitells beschränkt sich auf einen überschauba- 
ren Raum, der allerdings zahlreichen Einflüssen ausgesetzt gewesen ist. Als chronologisches 
Referenzmaterial dienen die Bauteile aus Pompeji, wobei der typologische Rahmen hier 
über die italisch-ionischen Kapitelle hinaus erweitert wird, um aus vergleichbaren Bauteilen 
oder Dekorelementen zusätzliche Anhaltspunkte zu gewinnen. 

Nach der Einleitung folgt als erster Hauptteil der Katalog. Auf eine Besprechung der 
Terminologie der Kapitellelemente wird verzichtet. Der Katalog ist geographisch geordnet, 
die Regionen werden von Süden nach Norden aufgeführt. Zu jedem besprochenen Stück 
werden Maße, Erhaltung und eine meist ausführliche Beschreibung angeführt. Aus der 
älteren Forschung werden teilweise auch Typologien übernommen.‘ Im Wesentlichen wer- 
den die Kapitelle in die drei Typen A, B und C nach Casteels geschieden, die übrigen (cz. 
8% des vorgestellten Materials) als ‘non determinato’ zusammengefasst. Diese Typologie 


! D. Theodorescu, Le chapiteau ionique grec (Genf 1980); O. Bingöl, Das ionische Normalkapitell 
in hellenistischer und römischer Zeit in Kleinasien (Tübingen 1980). 

? Zu den italischen republikanischen Kapitellen vgl. besonders H. Lauter-Bufe: “Zur Kapitell- 
fabrikation in spätrepublikanischer Zeit’. RomMitt 79 (1972), 323-29; Die Geschichte des sikeliotisch- 
korinthischen Kapitells (Mainz 1987). 

? M. Giitschow, "Untersuchungen zum korinthischen Kapitell P. JÆ] 36 (1921), 44-84; Lauter- 
Bufe a. O. 

* Übernommen wurden die Typologien für die Bauteile in Herdonia und Solunt, vgl. E. Casteels, 
‘Les Chapiteaux ioniques à quatre faces d'Ordona'. Bulletin de l'Institut. historique belge de Rome 
46-47 (1976-77), 13-33; A. Villa, 7 capitelli di Solunto (Rom 1988). 
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fußt vor allem auf der Syntax der Kapitelle, also auf der Existenz oder Gestaltung der Ein- 
zelelemente wie Eierstab oder Zwickelpalmetten. 

Auf der Grundlage dieser vier Gruppen wird eine statistische Verteilung nach Regionen 
vorgelegt, die verschiedene Schwerpunkte der entsprechenden Gruppen klar aufzeigt. Dar- 
auf aufbauend wird nun als neue Ordnung versucht, regionale Gruppen zu definieren, eine 
sizilianische, eine mittelitalische, eine campanische und eine norditalische. Diese werden 
erweitert um eine provenzalisch-iberische und eine nordafrikanische Gruppe. 

In einem weiteren Abschnitt wird die Relevanz des Kontextes ausgeführt. Die jeweiligen 
Monumente werden besonders hinsichtlich der Chronologie kurz besprochen und nach 
Funktionen in den Kapiteln öffentliche Bauten, sakrale Kontexte, dem langen Abschnitt zu 
privaten Wohnbauten und schließlich zu sepulkralen Monumenten geordnet. 

Zusammenfassend wird festgehalten, dass sich die Form des charakteristischen vierseiti- 
gen italisch-ionischen Kapitells auf den Hellenismus einschränken lässt, also vom 3. Jh. bis 
zum Beginn des 1. Jhs. v. Chr. Aufgrund der teilweise fehlenden Kontexte ließe sich hinge- 
gen eine exaktere Chronologie der Entwicklungen kaum festmachen. Die Typologie von 
Casteels aus den 70er Jahren wird durch die lokalen Ausprägungen und vor allem die regi- 
onalen Vorlieben für jeweils einen der Typen verfeinert. In einem weiten Bogen wird auf 
den neuen, eine Koiné ausbildenden Einfluss aus dem hellenistisch-makedonischen Raum 
rekurriert, der Kontakt mit der italischen Welt wird, nicht weiter überraschend, im sizili- 
schen Raum lokalisiert. 

Schlussendlich wird versucht, in der Übernahme und in der einheitlichen Verbreitung 
der neuen Form des italisch-ionischen Kapitells in gleichsam ganz Italien eine sozio-politi- 
sche Komponente zu entdecken. Im Sinne eines neuen Zusammengehörigkeitsgefühls wäre 
diese Vereinheitlichung ein äußerer Ausdruck der italischen Welt. Für eine derart weitrei- 
chende Vermutung fehlen letztlich doch die Quellen und eine eingehende Untersuchung 
der historischen Hintergründe zum Empfinden der eigenen politischen Situation. 

Man vermisst besonders eine Diskussion über die wirtschaftliche Komponente des Bau- 
ens, also Fragen zum Bauwesen, zu Werkstätten, zu Herstellung und Handel von Bauteilen. 
Gerade bei diesen Aspekten wären Zusammenhänge lokaler Traditionen und die Weiter- 
gabe von Mustern ein probates Mittel, die weitreichenden Übereinstimmungen der For- 
men zu erklären. Auch wäre durch die verdienstvolle Scheidung der Typen in regionale 
Schwerpunkte hier eine gute Basis geschaffen, relativchronologische Entwicklungen zu 
untersuchen und die Übernahme in andere Regionen zu hinterfragen und dann hier gege- 
benenfalls historische Zusammenhänge zu überlegen. 

Die Qualität des Drucks ist, wie bei den Bänden dieser Serie die Regel, nicht übermäßig 
hoch. Man kann nicht umhin, mit dem Abbildungsteil eine wirkliche Schwachstelle des Buches 
zu benennen. Schon die Abbildungsvorlagen scheinen nicht immer gut gewesen zu sein, teil- 
weise sind sie unscharf oder die Objekte zur Gänze im Schatten; auch die sehr divergierenden 
Ansichten erschweren den Vergleich. Wirklich ungenügend ist die Größe der Abbildungen, die 
über jene von Briefmarken kaum hinausgeht. Während mit dem Text großzügig umgegangen 
wird, sind die Abbildungen auf wenigen Seiten eng zusammengerückt. Durch die geringe 
Größe und unübersichtliche Anordnung geht dabei viel Information verloren. 

Die Arbeit von Sabrina Batino ist eine wertvolle Zusammenstellung von Beispielen eines 
Architekturelementes, das über mehrere Jahrhunderte den italischen Raum geprägt hat. 
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Insbesondere der umfangreiche Katalog wird bei der Beschäftigung mit diesem Thema eine 
wichtige Referenz bleiben. 


Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien, Antikensammlung Georg A. Plattner 


C.L. Beckwith, Empires of the Silk Road: A History of Central Eurasia from the Bronze Age to 
the Present, Princeton University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2009, xxv+477 pp., 2 maps. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-0-691-15034-5 


This is not a book about which one can fail to have an opinion. Beckwith is a Tibetan 
specialist with an increasing interest in linguistics (evident throughout, explicit in Appendix 
B) and a mission to ‘correct’ the received view of the history of Central Eurasia and relevant 
contiguous regions in what is the first attempt at a complete history of Central Eurasia 
from antiquity to the present. He writes with verve: modernism and post-modernism ‘are 
anti-intellectual movements that have wreaked great damage in practically all fields of 
human endeavour, in effect evil nonsense (p. x); ‘I do not think that my own experience 
of the world is a meaningless miasma of misperceptions simply because it has been experi- 
enced by me and is therefore subjective’ (p. xi). ‘My aim has been to write a realistic, objec- 
tive view of the history of Central Eurasia..., not to repeat and annotate the received view 
or any of the Postmodern metahistorical and antihistorical views’ (p. xii), because ‘we do 
not really need... [more] over-conceptualized, overspecialized work on topics that have 
been... studied into the ground’ (p. xiv). All of this in the Preface before skewering, in the 
Introduction, the stereotypes and misconceptions that fill the modern view of the Central 
European nomad, offering parallels with the historical treatment of the North American 
Indians (the words are his) (pp. xxii-xxv). 

The Central Eurasia considered here is a shifting and shrinking region (the Europeanisa- 
tion of the Slavs of the western steppes in the Middle Ages; settlement of Chinese in Inner 
Mongolia and Manchuria in the last two centuries), to be differentiated from Central Asia, 
loosely from the Lower Danube to the Yalu river region, the Himalayas to the taiga forest 
zone. Relevant for our purposes are the Prologue, "The Hero and his Friends’ (origin 
myths); the first four of a dozen chronologically arranged chapters: “The Chariot Warriors’ 
(the first Central Eurasians), "The Royal Scythians' (the first steppe empire and the creation 
of the Silk Road), ‘Between Roman and Chinese Legions’ (i.e. the high period of classical 
antiquity, regional empires and growing trade along the Road) and “The Age of Attila the 
Hun' (the great migrations); plus the Epilogue, “The Barbarians' (examining the ‘idea’ of 
the barbarian, and looking at the reality). 

The central conceit of this book is to turn on its head common thoughts of centre and 
periphery. Matters in Central Eurasia might be deemed border studies by scholars of and in 
Russia and China, peripheral to these centres which were themselves physically peripheral 
though grimly important to the region at the centre of Eurasia — but it was a centre oft 
times without a centre. Did littoral empires, be they Roman and Persian, Moghul or British 
Indian, Russian and Chinese, spill out or spill in? These encroaching entities left more 
evidence, written and otherwise, so it has been easier to look at things through the eyes of 
the Mediterranean world or the Middle Kingdom. 
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As ever with discussion of barbarians, appropriate terminology, the meaning then and 
there and here and now, matters: too much can be lost in translation, or misguidedly 
gained — especially from Chinese sources (pp. 356-61), where barbarian is not only mis- 
used, not being present in the originals, but clothed in its worst pejorative shell. Were (or 
why were) the activities of Attila, Tamerlane er al. more bloody and cruel than those of 
Roman, Persian or Chinese rulers? Rather, it is the dogged persistence of misperception of 
the ‘needy nomad’, or the violent Scythian (simplistic reading of part of Herodotus, not the 
whole, let alone Strabo), feeding into a caricature of aggression, ruthlessness and love of 
violence that has been used to portray the Central Eurasians over a couple of millennia. 
And note that ‘most Central Eurasians... intensely disliked the Chinese and looked down 
on their culture’ (p. 357). 

The notes give rise to many a wry smile and approving nod — for example, on events in 
Nepal in 2006 and their coverage in the press (p. 287, n. 66); on Hawaii (p. 274, n. 33) 
and Pearl Harbor (p. 420, endnote 94); and on Said and ‘Orientalism’ (p. 418, endnote 
88). Minor errors are inevitable — Burma succumbed to the mad military in 1962 not 1958 
(that was just an interlude); Ostrogorsky is cited (p. 119, n. 23) but absent from the bibli- 
ography. A heading “The Indian Revolution’ (p. 279) is overstating it somewhat, and to 
talk of Britain ‘finally’ giving independence to India then blasting it, alongside local politi- 
cal leaders, for Partition, is eating your cake and having it: ‘prematurely’ might be the right 
word.’ And listing Russian literature with transliterated authors, Anglicised places of publi- 
cation but Cyrillic titles is rather odd. 

Happy is the book that uses Wade-Giles Romanisation (Peking) and standard English 
forms (Bombay) before their bracketed ‘correct’ successors. Might not the former be a sub- 
tle gesture at the purveyors of Pinyin for their activities in Tibet, East Turkistan (the head- 
ing for the substantive index entry) and Mongolia? And possibly the same spirit infuses the 
use of Rangoon and Burma (no Yangon or Myanmar). A thoroughly interesting ride down 
more than the Silk Road, for ‘the Silk Road was not a network of trade routes, or even a 
system of cultural exchange, it was the entire local political-economic-cultural system of 
Central Eurasia...’ (p. 328). 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


M. Blömer, M. Facella and E. Winter (eds.), Lokale Identität im Römischen Nahen Osten. 
Kontexte und Perspektiven, Erträge der Tagung ‘Lokale Identität im Römischen Nahen 
Osten’, Münster 19.-21. April 2007, Oriens et Occidens 18, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Stuttgart 2009, 340 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-09377-4 


The complexity of local identity and ruling power within the Roman empire is a central 
theme in current research, on which this collection of essays now sheds new light. Its inter- 
disciplinary character (the contributors are archaeologists, numismatists and historians) and 
the presentation of recent outcomes of excavations make the volume particularly valuable. 
It is opened by a study by M. Blömer, who, in the light of innovative comparisons, proves 


See most recently S. Wolpert, Shameful Flight: The Last Years of the British Empire in India 
(Oxford 2006). 
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that the traditional identification with Iuppiter Dolichenus and Iuno Dolichena of the gods 
portrayed on two stelae from Ceylanli is unacceptable: they represent local deities, whose 
iconography can be traced back well into the Iron Age. P. Haider deals with the religious 
art of Nineveh and Assur, drawing the readers' attention to the onomastic records of the 
Hellenistic and Parthian periods, too: while Nineveh features a more profound process of 
Hellenisation, Assur preserved more of its Assyro-Babylonian and Partho-Iranian character. 
U. Hartmann analyses ideological perspectives of the author of the Thirteenth Sybilline 
Oracle (3rd century AD): though his point of view, as a Syrian, which he probably was, was 
distinctly Near Eastern, he perceived himself and his homeland as an integral part of the 
Roman world. A. Kropp compares the Augustea built during the reign of Herod I to a small 
sanctuary dedicated to a Roman emperor at Faqra in present-day Lebanon: the Jewish king 
proves his loyalty to Rome by imitating Roman architecture, whereas the inhabitants of 
Faqra chose their own expressive language, without borrowings from Graeco-Roman mod- 
els. A. Lichtenberger studies the coinage of Tyre and Berytus, which reflects the different 
histories of the two cities (whereas the first could boast an illustrious Phoenician tradition, 
the second flourished only since it had become a colonia under Augustus): elements con- 
nected to local history are better attested in Tyre, which took pride of its Phoenician ori- 
gins, whereas Berytus seems to be torn between its quest for a Phoenician identity and its 
status as a Roman colony. But with time the situation changed in Tyre, too: as soon as it 
was proclaimed a colonia by Severus in return for its loyalty during the civil war of AD 193, 
its coinage began to display iconographic motives closer to the ones associated with Rome. 
This proves how inadequate any generalisation must be and how much an empirical 
approach to the problem is required. This is also the conclusion F. Millar draws from his 
study on the Antiochene orator Libanius: Libanius' example demonstrates that the distinc- 
tiveness modern authors attribute to the Near East in the Roman world was not necessarily 
perceived by the contemporaries in the same way, at least not before the 4th century AD. 
Libanius' perspective is in fact still exclusively Greek, without any concessions to the local 
culture of Syria. W. Oenbrink's examination of Iulius Sampsigeramus’ tomb monument 
(1st century AD) in Homs and A. Schmidt-Colinet's study of two Palmyrene sarcophagi 
attest the coexistence in the same contexts of Graeco-Roman and Near Eastern figurative 
languages: the deceased display their pride at having been Roman citizens, but they associ- 
ate themselves also closely with the local tradition. The same close connection between 
local and Roman culture emerges from the study of law and myth, as M. Sommer empha- 
sises. Finally, O. Stoll's paper, a fine piece of regional history, investigates the Roman gar- 
risons deployed in the cities of Mesopotamia and their relationship with the local environ- 
ment: as the coinage of Singara and Rhesaina shows, references to local traditions could be 
used to express loyalty to the empire, too, for civic identity in such cases comes along with 
the pride of providing hospitality for an imperial garrison. 

Though each paper addresses a specific issue, read as a whole the book prompts reflec- 
tions about more general problems of a rather theoretical kind: 1) difficulties of definition: 
What does identity mean exactly? As Sommer theorises and, above all, the documents 
studied by Lichtenberger and Stoll show, identity should not be misunderstood as static; 
rather, it should be applied as a dynamic product of historical and social contexts; 2) that 
being said, it is impossible to draw a homogeneous conclusion, either diachronically or 
synchronically: the caveats raised by Haider, who identifies, in the same geographical area, 
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two different approaches to Hellenistic culture, and by Millar, who warns against a forced 
lecture of the sources, should be taken very seriously; 3) the assertion of local traditions by 
the various communities of the Near East should not be conceived in opposition to Rome, 
but gives expression to the Near Easterners’ pride of playing their own special role within 
the empire, as emerges from the works of Stoll and Hartmann; 4) the expression of indi- 
vidual/distinct local identities can hence also be regarded as evidence for an accomplished 
integration into the Roman empire (which, however, should not be mistaken for assimila- 
tion), as the fusion between Graeco-Roman and local artistic models demonstrate; besides, 
the buildings commissioned by Herod show that, in the context of a client kingdom, imita- 
tion of Roman art was not only an act of loyalty, but also a display of greatness put on stage 
for Herod's own subjects. 

Obviously, such great themes need a much wider perspective than can be provided by a 
single book, also with regard to the western half of the empire. Nonetheless, the volume 
represents an important step in the study of the interaction between the Graeco-Roman 
world and its ruling culture on the one hand, and local identities on the other. 


Università Europea di Roma Laura Mecella 


J. Boardman, The Relief Plaques of Eastern Eurasia and China: The ‘Ordos Bronzes’, Peter the 
Great’s Treasure, and their Kin, Beazley Archive Occasional Papers, Beazley Archive/ 
Archaeopress, Oxford 2010, 103 pp., 58 pls., 4 colour pls., 4 maps. Cased. ISBN 978- 
1-903767-13-9 


This volume is the first detailed analysis of the shapes and decoration of the hundreds of 
“Ordos plaques’ and related material, including belt plaques from the west of China and the 
pieces in Peter the Great’s Siberian Collection. 

The book is composed of a Preface, Introduction (Chapter I), two main sections (Chap- 
ters II and III) and Conclusions. Further on, there is a list of abbreviations of the main bibli- 
ography (pp. 93-98) and the select index to publications and collections (pp. 100-103). The 
illustrations include four maps of Central Asia, Eastern Eurasia and China, a satellite photo- 
graph of Central Asia, and 58 plates with 466 black-and-white photographs and drawings. 

The principal subject of the book is the study of a series of plaques with ‘rope-borders’ 
— a rope pattern, usually with a double twist — which are singled out among the ‘Ordos 
Bronzes’, the group of objects found in the borderlands of northern China, on the Ordos 
plateau including Inner Mongolia, and far to the west (Chapter II, pp. 15-60). On the 
basis of composition, iconography and stylistic analysis, solid rectangular plaques are divided 
into 25 types: the stylistically early fighting groups (Types 1-13) come first (pp. 30-33), 
followed by the other animal studies (Types 14-25) (pp. 34-37) and plaques of other 
shapes (pp. 38-40). Separately grouped are the series of open-worked plaques, which are far 
less engaged with animal fights and often show separate animals or pairs of them (Types 
26-46) (pp. 41-52). Another group united by its subject is what Boardman calls “The 
Bear/Wolf Plaques’ — a beaked and antlered stag-like quadruped being attacked by what 
looks more like a wolf than anything ursine (pp. 53-56). 

Chapter III (pp. 61-83) is devoted to other plaque series, including the finds from the 
Siberian collection (pp. 61-68), from Aluchaideng and Xigoupan (pp. 68-69), buckles, 
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flanged and horseshoe plaques (pp. 70-72), asymmetrical BP plaques (pp. 73-77), plaques 
with drop (pp. 78-80) and bar (pp. 80-81) borders, and others. 

In the concluding chapter (pp. 85-92), the evolution of the rope-border plaques is dis- 
cussed in historical context: their manufacture began in the Warring States period, when 
the northern borders of China were controlled mainly by the Zhao and Qin states. The 
Chinese attempted to appease the hostile nomads with gifts, while in 307 BC, Wuling, the 
king of Zhao, decided to adapt his tactics against the nomads by adopting for his cavalry 
their dress, practice of riding and shooting. Thus, the appearance of the rope-border plaques 
‘was the Chinese answer to the problem of fancy buckling for their new belts’ and the start 
of the series may well have lain within the reign of Wuling (p. 90). Another important 
conclusion is that, ‘a common description of many “Ordos bronzes" as “made by the Chi- 
nese for the nomads”, or as purely nomad production, needs some modification in favour 
of adding “some made by the Chinese for themselves”, for the Rope-border series at least" 
(p. 91). 

There are several points which need discussion. First of all, the bulk of che material lacks 
provenance. Under these circumstances the crucial task is the separation of the finds from 
regular archaeological excavations and chronological analysis of the burial complexes. 
Though the fixing points are discussed in several places (pp. 17—19, 41, 53, 68), the lack of 
a geographical index of the find-spots is evident, while a chapter devoted to chronology 
would have permitted a more precise treatment of the material. Thus, for instance, the 
results of studies based on the radiocarbon dating and dendrochronological evidence of the 
Pazyryk barrows! have been absolutely neglected (cf. pp. 12-13). Also arguable is the idea 
that some motifs on the gold plaques and overlays of wooden vessels from Filippovka in the 
southern Urals were adopted from from the rope-border series, and the consequent sugges- 
tion that the 4th-century BC date for Filippovka is perhaps too early (p. 59). Not denying 
the South Siberian and Chinese influences in the decoration of certain objects from Filip- 
povka, I would nevertheless mention that there are no grounds to date the burials at this 
necropolis later than the second half of the 4th century BC,? while the caches of the ‘royal’ 
barrow no. 1, yielding the material which is discussed in the book (p. 59, figs. 242-245), 
may rather belong to the first half of the century. Some recent articles devoted to the same 
objects complete the picture drawn by B.? 


! See, for example, J. Hajdas, G. Bonani, LY. Slusarenko and M. Seifert, “Chronology of Pazyryk 2 
and Ulandryk 4 Kurgans Based on High Resolution Radiocarbon Dating and Dendrochronology — A 
Step Towards More Precise Dating of Scythian Burials’. In E.M. Scott, A.Y. Alekseev and G. Zaitseva 
(eds.), Impact of the Environment on Human Migration in Eurasia (Dordrecht/London 2004), 107-16. 

? See, for example, A.R. Kantorovich and L.T. Yablonsky, ‘O severoprichernomorskikh i sever- 
okavkazskikh parallelyakh izobrazheniyam v skifo-sibirskom zverinom stile na predmetakh iz Filip- 
povskikh kurganov'. Nizhnevolzhskii arkheologicheskii vestnik 10 (2009), 73-99. 

> Pan Ling, ‘A Study on Related Problems of Rectangular Animal-Designed Plate’. Bian jiang kao 
gu yan jiu (Research of China's Frontier Archaeology) 3 (2005), 126-46 (in Chinese with summary 
in English); and K.M. Linduff and K.S. Rubinson, ‘Exchange of Metallurgical Technology, Objects 
and People in Eurasia in the Late 1st Millenium BCE-Early 1st Millenium CE’. In V.A. Alekshin, 
L.B. Kircho, L.A. Sokolova and V.Y. Stegantsseva (eds.), Drevnie kul'tury Evrazii. Materialy mezh- 
dunarodnoi nauchnoi konferentsii, posvyashchennoi 100-letiyu so dnya rozhdeniya A.N. Bernshtama 
(St Petersburg 2010), 172-82. 
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Despite certain deficiencies, some of which I have briefly mentioned, the book reveals 
modern trends in scholarship and presents numerous material, as well as offering new 
approaches and general models. This is a very useful work for all who are interested in the 
archaeology of Eurasia, in the contacts of China with the nomads, and for scholars engaged 
in the study of ancient metalwork. 


Bonn, Germany Mikhail Treister 


D. Bolger and L.C. Maguire (eds.), The Development of Pre-State Communities in the 
Ancient Near East. Studies in Honour of Edgar Peltenburg, Themes from the Ancient 
Near East, BANEA Publications Series 2, Oxbow Books/British Association for Near 
Eastern Archaeology (BANEA), Oxford/Oakville, CT 2010, x+224 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-84217-407-4 


This Festschrift for Edgar Peltenburg of the University of Edinburgh is organised under 
five rubrics: ‘social organization and complexity in pre-state communities’, ‘early urban 
communities and the emergence of the state’, ‘technology, economy and society’, ‘agency, 
identity and gender’ and 'insularity, ethnicity and cultural interaction’. Given Peltenburg's 
particular interests in Cyprus and the northern Levant/Syria, it is not surprising that 
most of the contributions concern these regions. Space does not permit me to comment 
on each of the contributions in this volume and I shall restrict myself to just a handful 
of them. 

Tony Wilkinson's chapter, “The tell: Social archaeology and territorial space’ (pp. 55-62), 
is an exploration of ‘the common factors in the social archaeology of the tell’ in the north- 
ern Levant which concludes, ‘evidence from landscape surveys, historical texts and ethnog- 
raphy converge on the conclusion that the tells and the fields that surrounded them formed 
an indivisible social and landscape unit’ (p. 61). I have no difficulty with this broad con- 
clusion, but I do think it is questionable whether the musha’ type of land tenure practised 
in the 19th century and early modern period in the region, and discussed in extenso by 
Wilkinson, can so readily be retrojected onto the pre-modern past. There may be simi- 
larities between ancient and pre-modern situations but the systems of land tenure that can 
be deduced from the cuneiform sources, or for that matter from Roman, Byzantine, Seljuk, 
Mongol or Ottoman sources, suggest that one cannot simply assume patterns for which 
there is no empirical evidence. When I saw this chapter listed in the table of contents I was 
reminded of a paper given in 1972 by the late Biblical archaeologist G. Ernest Wright at 
Harvard when I was an undergraduate (“The tell: Basic unit for reconstructing complex 
societies of the Near East’).' At the time I remember the paper causing quite a stir because 
of its presumption of primacy and typicality for what is patently only one type of archaeo- 
logical site, to the exclusion of unmounded sites which were then becoming more and more 
important in the research agendas of the Persian Gulf region and the Arabian peninsula. 
Wilkinson's paper is explicitly devoted to a discussion of the phenomenon in the northern 


! Published in C.B. Moore (ed.), Reconstructing Complex Societies: An Archaeological Colloquium 
(Cambridge, MA 1974), 123-43. 
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Levant and of course bears no such flaw. Nevertheless, I think the diversity of historical 
circumstances and available sources should caution anyone from reading 19th-century pat- 
terns of land tenure into earlier periods. 

Peter Akkermans (‘Late Neolithic architectural renewal: The emergence of round houses 
in the northern Levant, c. 6500-6000 BC’, pp. 22-28) takes up the well-known issue of 
Late Neolithic and Halaf-period tholoi without, however, coming to any real conclusion. 
It is, nevertheless, an extremely useful review of the available evidence. 

Gordon Thomas's paper on early lime plaster technology (‘The domestication of stone: 
Early lime plaster technology in the Levant’, pp. 117—22) surprisingly omits several impor- 
tant and highly relevant references to this topic, such as those by Thuesen and Gwozdz and 
by Rehhoff er al? 

Danielle Stordeur (‘Domestication of plants and animals, domestication of symbols?, 
pp. 123-30) makes the very interesting observation that the iconography of the period 
ca. 9500-8200 BC, in which wild animals were emphasised, gave way to a different 
symbolic system favouring human actors around the middle of the PPNB period as 
nature was ‘domesticated in the fields and herds, and possibly also in human mentalities’ 
(p. 128). 

Stuart Campbell (Understanding symbols: Putting meaning into the painted pottery 
of prehistoric northern Mesopotamia’, pp. 147—55) takes up the very difficult issue of 
how we understand decoration — figurative or abstract — on ceramics and what meanings 
were understood by ancient observers. He suggests that the introduction of new natural- 
istic/figurative decoration *may have functioned to introduce new social narratives, and 
to replace and extend existing social conventions' (p. 153). He also touches on the peren- 
nial issue of widespread similarities in ceramic decoration without reaching any definitive 
conclusions. 

The final study I would like to comment upon is by Andrew McCarthy (“The birth of 
ethnicity in Iran: Mesopotamian-Elamite cross-cultual relations in late prehistory’, pp. 
217—24). Generally it must be said that this is a disappointing paper that ignores much of 
the more recent literature on the subject, for example: P. Amiet, L ge des échanges inter- 
iraniens. 3500-1700 avant J.-C. (Paris 1986); D.T. Potts, The Archaeology of Elam: Forma- 
tion and Transformation of an Ancient Iranian State (Cambridge 1999); G. Algaze, The 
Uruk World System, 2nd ed. (Chicago 2004); several papers by Alain LeBrun and Francois 
Vallat on the material from Jean Perrot’s excavations at Susa in the early 1970s, published 
in the Cahiers de la Délégation archéologique française en Iran, much of it of direct relevance 
to the topic of his paper; and the newer literature by R.K. Englund and J.L. Dahl on Proto- 
Elamite. Any paper that seems to use Louis LeBreton's 1957 study as a basic reference, and 
not merely for historical purposes, is a bit off the pace. A metric analysis of seals is alleged 
to confirm Pierre Amiet's suggestion of ethnic duality at Susa and in Elam more generally, 
but this is, to say the least, a specious argument. No attention is paid to the distribution of 


? I. Thuesen and R. Gwozdz, ‘Lime plaster in Neolithic Hama, Syria. A preliminary report’. 
Paleorient 8.2 (1982), 99-103; L. Rehhoff, P. Akkermans, E. Leonardsen and I. Thuesen, ‘Plasters: 
Gypsum or calcite? A preliminary case study of Syrian plasters'. Paléorient 16.2 (1990), 79-87. 
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the seals said to show ethnic duality outside of Susa and the Diyala region. Nor is the 
notion of ethnicity even questioned. See, for example, the excellent work of Pollock.? 

In conclusion, Edgar Peltenburg has been presented with a robust collection of stimulat- 
ing essays which is a fitting tribute to his long and distinguished career. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


M.P. Canepa, The Two Eyes of the Earth: Art and Ritual of Kingship between Rome and 
Sasanian Iran, University of California Press, Berkeley/Los Angeles/London 2009, 
xx+425 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-520-25727-6 


This ambitious volume is a revised University of Chicago PhD dissertation in Art History 
that takes its title from a letter sent by Khusraw II to the emperor Maurice, cited by Theo- 
phylact Simocatta, in which the Sasanian king of kings told his counterpart, “God effected 
that the whole world should be illumined from the very beginning by two eyes, namely by 
the most powerful kingdom of the Romans and by the most prudent scepter of the Persian 
state' (p. 1). While the centuries-long conflict between Sasanian Iran and the Roman and 
Byzantine empires is well known and has been investigated by a large body of scholars, 
Matthew Canepa's approach is different in that it is explicitly art-historical, offering ‘an 
analysis of the conditions and motivations that enabled these two hostile systems of sacred 
universal sovereignty not only to coexist, but to foster inter-cultural exchange and commu- 
nication even in the face of an undying rivalry (p. 1). C. asks how these two powers 
‘devised a sacral, yet extrareligious visual and ritual language of legitimacy and debate to 
communicate and compete...the two empires’ motivations and methods for appropriating 
the creations of each other's court culture’, for ‘It is in the wordless self-descriptive language 
of art and ritual that we gain access to the regimes’ extracanonical, yet very real understand- 
ings of their cosmological place’ (pp. 1-2). 

This is a laudable attempt and certainly a very stimulating one, if not successful on all 
fronts. It is simply often the case that many issues, however worthy they are of investiga- 
tion, are unable to be studied precisely because of that very wordlessness to which C. alludes. 
In the case of ritual, one would have thought, ‘wordless’ is a handicap, not a benefit. This 
becomes clear, for instance, in one of the very first comparative scenarios introduced by C., 
a comparison of Roman and Sasanian accession ceremonial. There is simply no way that 
the rich description of Leo T's accession ceremony in AD 457 can be sensibly compared 
with the very little that is known of Sasanian accession, and it is surely unsatisfactory to rely 
on Bal'ami or the Shahnameh, sources which postdate any of the accessions of Sasanian 
kings by centuries and arose in a particular political and cultural milieu that must be taken 
into account in any analysis of their antiquarian content. What Ferdowsi has to say about 
Khusraw II and his circumambulations and readings of the Avesta is fiction. It may reflect 
reality, but it is simply not amenable to the same sort of use as, for example, Constantine 
VII Porphyrogentitus’ De ceremoniis aulae bizantinae. 


> S. Pollock, ‘Response for the Third Session: Power and culture beyond ideology and identity’. 
In S.L. Sanders (ed.), Margins of Writing, Origins of Cultures (Chicago 2006), 277—90. 
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In fact, it is not quite clear what the juxtaposition of Sasanian and Roman/Byzantine 
royal accession is meant to tell us. Nor is the opening quotation from Theophylact Simocatta 
unproblematic. It occurs in a context of power that was anything but symmetrical — Khus- 
raw IL the rightful successor of his murdered father, Hormizd IV, fled his father's assassin 
Wahräm Cobin, even though it was he, along with his own uncles, who had placed him 
on the throne, and implored Maurice for help. Khusraw's letter to Maurice is presented as 
a verbatim transcription by Theophylact who says, ‘I will set out the petition word for word 
without adorning its phraseology, so that through its uncultivated diction we may see an 
undistorted reflection of the motivation for the request’ (Hist. 4. 11. 1), but if true, the 
letter is an act of submission from a ruler who had lost his throne and was willing to abase 
himself before his Roman counterpart, calling himself ‘your son and suppliant’, just as in 
the Armenian account of Sebeos which has Khusraw say, “Give me the throne and royal 
station of my fathers and ancestors; send me an army in support with which I may be able 
to defeat my enemy; and restore my kingdom; [then] I shall be your son’ (Hist. 11).! 

Another intriguing address appears in a letter allegedly sent in AD 529 by Kawad I to 
Justinian, in response to Justinian’s letter announcing his own enthronement, in which, 
according to John Malalas (449. 19-20), the Sasanian ruler referred to himself as the ‘eastern 
sun’ and to Justinian as the ‘western moon’. C. suggests that ‘the moon was indeed a divine 
being on a par with the sun’ (p. 125) but as David Frendo has observed, “The adoption 
of such a conceit conferred upon the Sasanian monarch the distinct advantage that, even 
when obliged through force of circumstances to make some concession to the principle 
of coexistence, he could, by claiming for himself the role of the sun, still retain something 
of the traditional notion of an ancestral concept of preeminent sovereignty.” 

A number of points raised questions in my own mind. I would like to know what the 
evidence is for the assertion that Kuh-e Khwaja and Shami were “dynastic sanctuaries... 
sponsored directly by the king or his circle’ (p. 16)? And it is curious that C. has a section 
entitled ‘Agonistic Exchange’ (pp. 21-22) without acknowledging that it is one with a 
noble pedigree in the anthropological literature. Surprisingly, in the index (p. 401) the term 
is described as ‘A term introduced by the present author’. What about Marcel Mauss, 
to whom C. refers in the bibliography without actually citing The Gift (London 1954), 
pp. 4-5, where agonistic total prestation is discussed?? 

Surprisingly, the brief discussion of the image of the Parthians in the Roman imagina- 
tion (pp. 34-36) omits any reference to A. Landskron, Parther und Sasaniden: Das Bild der 
Orientalen in der römischen Kaiserzeit (Vienna 2005). With respect to the depiction and 
identification of the Roman emperors in Shapur Ps rock reliefs, it is odd that R. Göbl, 
Der Triumph des Sasaniden Sahpuhr über Gordian, Philippus und Valerianus (Vienna 1974) 
is nowhere referred to. To the discussion of ‘Red Footwear’ (pp. 201-04) might be added 
P. Calmeyer, ‘Die roten Schuhe’. AMIran 22 (1989), 133-34. Mean is called (p. 416), the 


! Trans. R.W. Thomson, The Armenian History attributed to Sebeos, Pt. 1. Translation and notes 
(Liverpool 1999), 18. 

? D. Frendo, 'Sasanian irredentism and the foundation of Constantinople: Historical truth and 
historical reality’. BAsia/ 6 (1992), 68, n. 34. 

> Cf T.O. Beidelman, ‘Agonistic Exchange: Homeric Reciprocity and the Heritage of Simmel 
and Mauss’. Cultural Anthropology 4.3 (1989), 227-59. 
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“name of the port city founded by Alexander on the Tigris’, but this is not correct. The city 
founded by Alexander, Alexandria, was renamed Antiochia-in-Mesene, but M&$än/Mesene 
is the name of a region. The capital was ancient Forat, Prat Maisàn in the Syriac sources 
and Furat Maisan or Furät al-Basra in the Arabic ones.‘ 

There are a few surprising copy-editing and proofing blemishes in what is generally a 
very handsomely produced volume. The first 39 titles in The Transformation of the Clas- 
sical Heritage series, listed in the front matter, are italicised, but turning the page, we find 
that in the case of the last seven volumes, the authors’ names have become italicised, and 
the titles themselves left in plain text. On p. xx the indentation of the first title has gone 
awry. On p. 15 we read, ‘Justinian’s rebuilt Hagia Sophia drastically changed the character 
of imperial ceremony and aggregated to itself...previously non-Christian ceremonies’, but 
surely the correct verb here is ‘arrogated’. 

There is a wealth of interesting material in this book and many insightful excursuses 
on subjects such as gift-exchange, hunting, polo, chess, feasting, clothing, the nimbus, and 
much more. The author has written a path-breaking volume and it is a pity that his pub- 
lisher did not see fit to help his readers. The main text is only a modest 225 pages, but this 
is followed by over 100 more pages of notes. Had these been printed on the page, instead 
of after the text, their value would have risen inestimably. Undoubtedly the decision to do 
this was an economic one, but it is a hindrance to any reader to have to flip back and forth 
constantly between text and footnotes. While this review has pointed out a small number 
of errors or omissions, the overwhelming impression one comes away with after a reading 
of C.’s volume is of an erudite young scholar who has tackled a challenging subject and 
produced an original, provocative piece of work. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


J.E. Curtis, H. McCall, D. Collon and L. al-Gailani Werr (eds.), New Light on Nimrud, 
Proceedings of the Nimrud Conference, 11th-13th March 2002, British Institute for 
the Study of Iraq in association with the British Museum, London 2008, xviii+297 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-903472-24-1 


For a variety of reasons, perusing this volume cannot help but evoke some strong emotions 
in any reader who has been involved in Mesopotamian archaeology over the past few dec- 
ades. It is not just the fact that the conference of which it is the outcome had to be post- 
poned because of the September 11th attacks, or the fact that the conference was held a 
little over a year before the looting of the Iraq Museum. Tragic though these circumstances 
undoubtedly were, there is also a pervasive feeling of melancholy and nostalgia in this book, 
largely because some of the best of the British school of Mesopotamian specialists — David 
Oates, Jeremy Black and Roger Moorey — as well as two leading Iraqi scholars - Manhal 
Jabr and Rabi’a al-Qaissi — who participated in the conference, and whose voices come 
through again and again in the pages of this volume, are no longer with us. 


^ See, for example, J.M. Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne III. Bet Garmai, Bet Aramayé et Maisan nestoriens 


(Beirut 1968), 265. 
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Anyone interested in Nimrud or more broadly in ancient Assyria will find a wealth of 
important material in New Light on Nimrud. Several authors go over well-trodden ground 
in recounting the history of Layard’s early excavations, and of course Mallowan’s later expe- 
dition. Dame Agatha Christie, too, comes in for her fair share of attention. But there is 
also a fascinating chapter by Anthony Green on the Swiss excavations undertaken around 
1860 (Julius Weber [1838-1906] and the Swiss Excavations at Nimrud in c. 1860 together 
with records of other nineteenth-century antiquarian researches at the site’, pp. 23-29), 
a presentation by Paolo Fiorina on the Italian excavations from 1987 to 1989 (‘Italian 
excavations at Nimrud-Kalhu: Chronological and stratigraphical problems’, pp. 53-56), 
and a note by John Curtis on the British Museum work of 1989 (“The British Museum 
excavations at Nimrud in 1989’, pp. 57-64). Unquestionably the most important material 
in the volume, however, comes from the much more recent Iraqi excavations (1988-92) 
that revealed the extraordinary tombs of several Assyrian queens beneath the North-West 
Palace. The architecture of these tombs is described by Muayyad Said Damerji (‘An intro- 
duction to the Nimrud tombs’, pp. 81-82) and Muzahim Mahmud Hussein (‘Recent exca- 
vations in Nimrud', pp. 83—98) and an interpretation of the vaulted complex is provided 
by Julian Reade (‘An interpretation of the Vaulted Complex and Well 4 in the North-West 
Palace, Nimrud', pp. 101-02). The phenomenal gold and semi-precious stone jewellery, 
elaborate headdresses and cylinder and stamp seals from these tombs, as well as the inscribed 
golden bowls bearing the names of queens Yabä (‘palace woman’ of Tiglath-Pileser IIT), 
Banitu (‘palace woman’ of Shalmaneser V) and Ataliya (‘palace woman’ of Sargon II), have 
thus been known for roughly two decades (Damerji presented this material at the Rencon- 
tre Assyriologique in Heidelberg in July, 1993), but the primary publication (M.M. Hus- 
sein and A. Suleiman, Nimrud: A City of Gold Treasures, published by the Directorate of 
Antiquities and Heritage in Baghdad in 2000) has, for obvious reasons, been difficult to 
obtain in the West. 

This difficulty is now, to a large extent, overcome by the present volume. Although only 
a selection of this extraordinary material is included in colour (pls. I- VIII), we now have 
studies, not only of the tomb architecture, but of the gold craftsmanship (D.G. Youkhanna, 
‘Precision craftsmanship of the Nimrud gold material’, pp. 103-04; D. Collon [ed.], Nim- 
rud Treasures: Panel discussion’, involving Collon, Curtis, Damerji, Hussein, Moorey, G. 
Herrmann, R. Maxwell-Hyslop, J. Ogden, L. al-Gailani Werr and D.G. Youkhanna, pp. 
105-18), cuneiform inscriptions (F.N.H. al-Rawi, ‘Inscriptions from the tombs of the 
Queens of Assyria’, pp. 119-38), a hieroglyphic Luwian inscription on a silver bowl (J.D. 
Hawkins, ‘An inscribed silver bowl from Nimrud’, p. 139), palaeopathology (M. Müller- 
Karpe, M. Kunter and M. Schultz, “Results of the palaeopathological investigations on the 
royal skeletons from Nimrud’, pp. 141-48), textile remains (E. Crowfoot with M.C. Whit- 
ing and K. Tubb, “Textiles from recent excavations at Nimrud’, pp. 149-54), seals (al- 
Gailani Werr, ‘Nimrud seals’, pp. 155-62), bronze coffins (Curtis, “The bronze coffins 
from Nimrud’, pp. 163-69) and metal objects (Curtis, “Observations on selected metal 
objects from the Nimrud tombs’, pp. 243-53). S. Dalley also contributes a paper discuss- 
ing “The identity of the princesses in Tomb II and a new analysis of events in 701 BC’ 
(pp. 171-75). Her controversial suggestion that both Ataliya and Yabä are Hebrew names, 
and that they came from Judah, does not find favour in two other papers in the volume 
(J.N. Postgate, "The tombs in the light of Mesopotamian funerary traditions’, pp. 177-80, 
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especially p. 178 and n. 6; A. Millard, “Aramaic at Nimrud on clay, potsherds, bricks and 
ivories’, pp. 267—70, especially p. 269). These chapters are an absolute mine of new data 
on Nimrud and Assyria more generally. 

The remainder of the volume contains studies of the older material excavated either by 
Mallowan (Collon) or by the Iraqis elsewhere in the palace, as well as of Nimrud's architec- 
ture (S.M. Paley, J. Russell, M. Roaf), ivories (Herrmann), cuneiform texts (C. Walker, 
Black, A.Y. Ahmad) and ceramics (A. Hausleiter). There is also a report on an unfinished 
database for the Nimrud material (D. Thomas) and finally an essay by Joan Oates which 
surveys “The changing role of Nimrud' (pp. 271-77). An amalgamated bibliography for all 
of the chapters in the volume, as well as an index, round out the volume. Without denigrat- 
ing the earlier important studies of Layard and Mallowan, any serious student of Nimrud 
must now consult this volume and, for a more synthetic, systematic approach to the entire 
site and its history, the splendid volume by Joan and David Oates,! which also incorporated 
as much of the spectacular data from the Iraqi excavations of 1988—92 as was possible at 
the time. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


J.E. Curtis and N. Tallis (eds.), The Balawat Gates of Ashurnasirpal II, The British Museum 
Press, London 2008, xvi+264 pp., 4 colour pls., 58 black-and-white pls., 102 figs. 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-7141-1166-7 


The archaeological site of Balawat (the Late Assyrian town of Imgur-Enlil) in northern Iraq 
is famed for three extraordinary sets of bronze bands or strips carved in embossing and 
chasing technique, displaying pictorial narratives of Late Assyrian expeditions to foreign 
lands. These bronze strips were mounted on a series of timber gates, belonging to a 9th- 
century BC palace and a temple complex from the site. Balawat was excavated in several 
episodes, first by the legendary Hormuzd Rassam in 1878 on the behalf of the British 
Museum, and then during the 1956—57 expedition carried out by Max Mallowan on the 
behalf of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq. The bronze bands from Balawat belong 
to the time of two Assyrian kings, Astur-nasir-apli II (883-859 BC) and his son Sulmanu- 
Asared (Salmaneser) III (858-824 BC). Paired with the orthostat relief and wall-painting 
programmes of Late Assyrian palaces, the Balawat bronze-band imagery presents spectacular 
narratives of military expeditions to conquered territories and frontier landscapes, as pointed 
out in the work of Michelle I. Marcus and Andreas Schachner.' In comparison to the strips 
dated to AS$ur-nasir-apli II, Salmaneser III’s bands form a more complete set and they have 
long been known from L.W. King's publication of them in 1915 and Eckhard Unger's 1913 


! Nimrud: An Assyrian Imperial City Revealed (London 2001). 


' M.I. Marcus: “Geography as an organizing principle in the imperial art of Shalmaneser II’. Iraq 
49 (1987), 77-90; “Geography as visual ideology: landscape, knowledge, and power in Neo-Assyrian 
art’. In M. Liverani (ed.), Neo-Assyrian Geography (Rome 1995), 193—202; A. Schachner, Bilder Eines 
Weltreichs: Kunst- und Kulturgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den Verzierungen eines Tores aus Balawat 
(Imgur-Enlil) aus der Zeit von Salmanassar III. König von Assyrien (Turnhout 2007). 
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dissertation.? Recently, Schachner published a thorough iconographic and stylistic study of 
them in a monograph that also provided excellent line drawings of the reliefs for the first 
time, proposed a new arrangement of the panels, and extended his discussion to the impli- 
cations of the Balawat gates on historical geography Therefore, the British Museum's 
long-awaited publication of the Balawat bronze bands from the time of Assur-nasir-apli IT 
in this volume presents us for the first time with the full publication of this material, 
a development most welcome for the fields of Assyrian history, material and visual culture, 
in particular, and for ancient Near Eastern studies in general. 

Located about 27 km south-east of Mosul, the ancient settlement at Balawat (Imgur- 
Enlil) is a sizeable Assyrian town of 52 ha, with an orthogonally planned layout and forti- 
fication wall. The 1989 intensive surface survey at the site by David Tucker provided evi- 
dence to suggest that it had been occupied during the Chalcolithic period (Late Ubaid and 
Uruk) and was resettled in the Middle Assyrian period (p. 9). From three stone inscriptions 
from the site, it seems that ASsur-nasir-apli II re-founded the city and carried out an exten- 
sive construction project involving fortification walls, a temple dedicated to Mamu, the 
Assyrian god of dreams and dream oracles, as well as a palace complex (I.L. Finkel, Appen- 
dix 5).4 The squarish, regularly planned layout of the city indeed reminds us of the urban 
plan of Kalhu (Nimrud), another urban foundation of Assur-nasir-apli II. The two pairs of 
gates dated to the time of this king were discovered within the two major monuments of 
the city: one set excavated by Rassam from the palace of Assur-nasir-apli II, the other by 
Mallowan from the temple complex of Mamu. David Oates had once suggested that Assyr- 
ian army used to stop at the sanctuary of Mamu on the first night of their expedition, and 
the king sought advice and good omens from the dream oracle there 

Prior to his death in 1986, R.D. Barnett had worked on the Balawat bronzes and had 
published brief preliminary reports on his work.° The editor, John E. Curtis, Keeper at the 
Department of the Middle East at the British Museum, confesses in the Foreword that the 
work presented in the volume had to be limited to basic material, i.e. the archaeological 
history of the site, the context as well as the material, visual and epigraphic aspects of the 
bronze bands; while he laments the absence of much discussion of the historical back- 
ground and art-historical interpretation of the corpus (p. vii). The publication is extremely 
significant as a primary source for future generations alone, but it is also important for yet 
another reason. The Mamu temple bronzes that were excavated by Mallowan were in 
Mosul Museum during the invasion of Iraq by the Coalition forces, but during the exten- 
sive looting of Iraqi museums in April 2003, they were mostly stolen and never returned. 
The volume under review presents a detailed account and visual documentation of these 
now disappeared artefacts. 


2 L.W. King, The Bronze Reliefs from the Gates of Shalmaneser TII, king of Assyria 860-825 BC 
(London 1915); E. Unger, Zum Bronzetor von Balawat (Leipzig 1913). 

? Schachner (as in n. 1). 

^ A.K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium B.C.: I (1114-859 B.C.) (Toronto 
1991), Texts A.0.101.26 and 50. 

5 D. Oates, “Balawat (Imgur Enlil): The site and its buildings’. Iraq 36 (1974), 175. 

* R.D. Barnett, ‘More Balawat gates: a preliminary report’. In M.A. Beek et al. (eds.), Symbolae 
Biblicae et Mesopotamicae Francisco Mario Theodoro de Liagre Böhl dedicatae (Leiden 1973), 19-22. 
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The volume is very richly illustrated. Occupying more than the three-fifths of the book 
are maps, historical photographs of the excavations and the site, the late Marjorie M. How- 
ard’s beautiful full-scale drawings of each band, coupled with her meticulous technical 
descriptions, and photographs and illustrations of various artefacts from the British School 
of Archaeology’s excavations, as well as copies of the inscriptions on bronze casings. This 
rich and high quality visual repertoire about the Balawat Gates will certainly make scholars 
and academics teaching Near Eastern archaeology and art history classes very pleased. 

The editors have used the introduction written by Barnett before 1986 without any 
major intervention (pp. 1—6). Barnett's chapter reviews the significance of gates and doors 
in ancient Mesopotamia and the extraordinary story of the discovery of the Balawat bronzes. 
If one considers the gates and doors as dangerous thresholds between exterior and the inte- 
rior spaces, this in a way hints at the reasons behind the material and symbolic elaboration 
of these passages in Assyrian culture. From the foundation deposits and magical figurines 
buried under the doors, to the protective gate sculpture of divine mythological beings and 
ferocious animals (the lions, Jzdu, or lamassu), and to the exquisitely carved, visually capti- 
vating bronze bands, it is important to understand these furnishings not simply to be deco- 
rative but forming the appropriate decor of the passages as both magically potent and ideo- 
logically charged. Other sets of decorated bronze door-strips are known both archaeologically 
(Nimrud, Assur, Khorsabad) and from detailed textual descriptions (for example, Sennach- 
erib’s burnished copper gate for E-balagga, which was built at the bit akitu sanctuary out- 
side Assur) (p. 2). The chapter finally discusses various components of door construction 
from the doorpost to the metalwork casings, decorated bands and bolts, to the pivot-stones 
and thresholds with due reference to Assyrian terminology for these parts wherever relevant. 

In Chapter 2, "The excavations and discoveries at Balawat’, Curtis presents us an ever 
more detailed account of the archaeological work at Balawat (pp. 7-22). Starting with Ras- 
sam's initial discovery with the alert of the locals to their looting from the Mosul Museum 
in 2003, the story of the Balawat bronzes is complicated. In the late 19th/early 20th cen- 
tury, E.A. W. Budge and the Trustees of the British Museum's colonial distrust of Rassam 
marginalised and slowed down the work on the material, mostly up to the establishment of 
the Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities of the British Museum in 1955. Thank- 
fully, Mallowan's 1956—57 excavations at the temple of Mamu, the rediscovery of the sec- 
ond pair of gates in the British Museum storage spaces after a sojourn there lasting 76 years, 
and the Iraq Department of Antiquities’ generous offer for the British Museum to borrow 
and conserve the newly found fragments between 1965 and 1974, opened an entirely new 
page in the study of the Balawat bronzes. Barnett and Curtis's account of this history is 
extremely valuable in reconstructing the cultural biography of the bronzes. 

Chapter 3 “The gates from the palace of Ashurnasirpal IP (pp. 23-46), starts with a brief 
introduction by Barnett on the second pair of gate bronzes that were excavated by Rassam 
and remained in store at the British Museum until 1956, and how they came to be con- 
served and studied after that date. This is followed by a technical report by Howard on the 
overall structure of the doors and the technologies of their production. In the final but very 
critical section, Curtis and Tallis present the results of their work concerning the detailed 
and very fine measurements taken from the bronzes, which allowed them to come up with 
a demonstrably convincing layout for the Assur-nasir-apli's bands from the palace gate. The 
bands have very slightly varying lengths due to the tapering of the doorposts towards the 
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top, thus the fine measurement of the strips allows the authors to propose a fairly accurate 
arrangement of the scenes, independent of their visual content. Remarkably, this revised 
design suggests that the overall arrangement of the scenes was not arbitrary at all but very 
well thought out (table 3.1). Two scenes on the very top (L1 and RI) focus on the image 
of the king receiving tribute and prisoners from the city of Sarugu and the Land of Hatti. 
The following two rows (L2-3 and R2-3) illustrate scenes of war with the Assyrian army 
attacking evenly spaced citadels at Bit-Adini, Bit-Yahiri and Hatti. These are followed by 
two rows of hunting scenes with lions and bulls taking place in specific landscapes with 
fruit trees and rushes (L4-5 and R4-5), while the inscriptions on these bands refer to the 
Euphrates and the Balih valleys as sites of these royal hunts. The bottom three rows on each 
side (L6-8 and R6-8) are largely reserved for solemn processions of Assyrians, prisoners 
and foreigners bringing tribute. The general narrative then is neither chronological nor 
geographical, but composed as a hybrid involving foreign landscapes and all the prominent 
tools of Assyrian visual domination: reception of tribute and prisoners, battles, hunting 
scenes and solemn processions. Chronologically and geographically separate events are 
therefore summarised into a harmonised narrative of the imperial spectacles of war, hunting 
and triumphal processions. A notable absence here in comparison with Salmaneser's bronzes 
is commemorative events: the scenes of construction of rock monuments and setting up 
stelae as well as sacrificial rituals, such as the well-known Source of the Tigris events 
depicted in Salmaneser III's gate panel L6 (table 2.1). It is fascinating to see that the two 
leaves of the door are arranged symmetrically with movements in the opposite directions 
that create an effect of visual focus on the vertical casings in the centre where the two leaves 
meet. The chapter ends with an extremely useful catalogue that discusses each band with a 
description of the representational scene, the inscription and a commentary, as well as 
Sollberger's edition of the inscriptions on the bronze casings. 

In contrast to this inspiring result with the arrangement of ASsur-nasir-pal's gates, Cur- 
tis makes a rather contradictory remark on the Salmaneser III gate bronzes, and reports that 
their new measurements of this set implies that ‘the bands were fixed to the doors in a 
haphazard order’ (p. 13). Accepting that their results more or less matched Unger's recon- 
struction, he does not see a chronological order to the depicted events in the layout. It is 
disappointing to see that many recent scholarly attempts to make sense of this complex 
visual narrative (such as those of Marcus, Schachner and Thomas Hertel)* have been 
quickly dismissed as ‘completely wrong’ (p. 15) or ‘unacceptable’ (p. 15, n. 60) without 
much reasoning or discussion. I find it very difficult to believe that such an impressive 
visual programme, which clearly was more elaborate and complex than the earlier examples 
of bronze gates to be presented in a ‘haphazard order’. 

Another collaborative chapter (4), "The gates of Ashurnasirpal II from the Temple of 
Mamu’, reviews in the same format the second pair of ASSur-nasir-apli bronzes excavated 
by Mallowan and his team from the temple of Mamu (pp. 47-71). These bronzes were 


7 See also Ö. Harmansah, ‘Source of the Tigris: event, place and performance in the Assyrian 
landscapes of the Early Iron Age’. Archaeological Dialogues 14.2 (2007), 179-204. 

8 Marcus 1987 and 1995 (as in n. 1); Schachner (as in n. 1); T. Hertel, “The Balawat Gate nar- 
ratives of Shalmaneser III’. In J.G. Dercksen (ed.), Assyria and Beyond: Studies Presented to Morgens 
Trolle Larsen (Leiden 2004), 299-315. 
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temporarily housed by the British Museum for conservation and study (see above), thanks 
to the efforts of Barnett and the generosity of the Iraq Department of Antiquities, especially 
its Director, Faisal al-Wailly. Barnett's brief introduction is followed by a detailed report by 
Howard who was responsible for excavating the Mamu temple during the 1956—57 season. 
These strips are in a much worse state of preservation than the palace bronzes, so the 
arrangement of the scenes by Curtis and Tallis is much less secure. Many of these bands 
have the subject matter of the bringing of tribute, and the authors point to the striking 
clustering of Phoenician tribute bearers in the middle registers of the composition. In strips 
L6 and R6, the tribute receiving Assyrian king departs symmetrically from two citadels on 
raised platforms with gates bearing /amassu sculpture. Both fortresses are located on a river. 
Following individual descriptions of each band, the chapter ends with Finkel's edition of 
the inscriptions on the edging strips. 

Curtis and Tallis's very brief Chapter 5 presents a comparison of the two Assur-nasir- 
apli II bronze sets, and notes that the significant differences between the two gates might 
point to different dates of construction (pp. 72-74). In Chapter 6, Curtis conveniently 
reviews and illustrates the fragmentary evidence for the bronze gate overlays from other 
Assyrian sites, including Nimrud, Khorsabad, Aššur and Tell Hadad (ancient Meturan/ 
Sirara) from a variety of temple and palace complexes (pp. 75-83). The appendices also 
present wonderful source material. I would like to highlight especially Appendix 1, which 
presents extracts from Rassam's letters to the British Museum at the time of his excavations 
(pp. 84—87), and Appendix 5, Finkel's discussion and edition of the three inscriptions of 
A&&ur-nasir-apli II on stone, which are foundation inscriptions for Imgur-Enlil at various 
lengths (pp. 94—96). Two were found in a stone coffer in the temple of Mamu by Rassam, 
and the third by Mallowan's team. 

A chapter thoroughly reviewing the archaeology of the site would have been very desir- 
able, collating especially Mallowan's excavations and the 1989 survey and excavations, pre- 
senting the stratigraphy of the site from prehistory to its contemporary graves on the very 
top as thoroughly as possible. More detailed descriptions of the excavated architectural 
remains and archaeological contexts would have been extremely helpful. Howard's detailed 
description of the excavation of Mamu Temple gates (pp. 48-51) is very dense and thor- 
ough but it only focuses on the doors and the bronzes rather than presenting a more holis- 
tic understanding of the site. Such matters have been discussed to some extent in the vari- 
ous chapters, but for the more archaeologically minded readers, it is cumbersome to put all 
of this together. Such an addition would have balanced the heavily artefact-oriented nature 
of the publication and brought the archaeological context of the Balawat bronzes more to 
the forefront. The art-historical discussions concerning the bronzes are equally limited to 
brief descriptions. A leading art historian on the matter could easily have been invited to 
review and reconsider the art-historical discussions around the Bronzes and revisit the sig- 
nificance of the monuments for Assyrian visual culture and the artisanal technologies of the 
Near Eastern Iron Ages. However, my criticisms and suggestions do not in any way detract 
from the quality of this extraordinary volume which surely will act as a primary source for 
many years to come. 


Brown University Ömür Harmangah 
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V.S. Curtis and S. Stewart (eds.), The Sasanian Era, The Idea of Iran vol. 3, I.B. Tauris in 
association with The London Middle East Institute at SOAS and The British Museum, 
London/New York 2008, 175 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84511-60-3 


To judge from a spate of recent publications, Sasanian studies are stronger than ever. The 
year 2008 saw the publication of, among other things, Touraj Daryaee's Sasanian Iran 
(224-651 CE): Portrait of a Late Antique Empire (Costa Mesa); Parvanch Pourshariati’s 
Decline and Fall of the Sasanian Empire: The Sasanian-Parthian Confederacy and the Arab 
Conquest of Iran (London/New York); and the volume under review. This is the third in 
the series The Idea of Iran, held as a programme of lectures on the formation of the Achae- 
menid empire, the Parthian era and the Sasanian period under the direction of Vesta Sark- 
hosh Curtis (the British Museum) and Sarah Stewart (the London Middle East Institute at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London). 

Each of the ten contributions in this volume was written by a well-known specialist and 
as such this is an extraordinarily authoritative collection. Religious issues are treated by 
Philip G. Kreyenbroeck (‘How pious was Shapur I? Religion, church and propaganda 
under the early Sasanians’, pp. 7-16) and Shaul Shaked (‘Religion in the late Sasanian 
period’, pp. 103-17). Sasanian art is the domain of Prudence O. Harper (‘Image and iden- 
tity: Art of the early Sasanian dynasty’, pp. 71-87), while Dietrich Huff examines the 
Sasanian state from an archaeological perspective (Formation and ideology of the Sasanian 
state in the context of archaeological evidence’, pp. 31-59). One purely numismatic study is 
published by Michael Alram (‘Early Sasanian coinage’, pp. 17-30), while Philippe Gignoux’s 
contribution, despite its title, is more about the economy, specifically prices, than coinage 
(‘Prices and drachms in the Late Sasanian period’, pp. 132-39). Kingship is treated by 
Touraj Daryaee (‘Kingship in early Sasanian Iran’, pp. 60-70); state and society by James 
Howard-Johnston (‘State and society in Late Antique Iran’, pp. 118-31); and orality and 
literacy by Philip Huyse (‘Late Sasanian society between orality and literacy', pp. 140—53). 
Finally, Nicholas Sims-Williams discusses the easternmost extension of the Sasanian empire 
("The Sasanians in the East’, pp. 88-102). 

Predictably enough, for a volume that publishes the proceedings of a series of public 
lectures, much of the ground covered by these papers is well known already. However, 
three contributions stand out for what seem to me to be their originality. In view of the 
frequently heard complaint about a dearth of sources, or the necessity of relying on late 
material (for example Tabari) to reconstruct early Sasanian history, there can be no doubt 
that the original, primary sources in Bactrian discussed by Sims-Williams constitute an 
exciting new window on the Sasanians in one of their lesser known domains. Anyone inter- 
ested in Sasanian relations with the Chionites, Hephthalites and Western Turks will find 
this a mine of new information. A second contribution that stands out is the short, but 
important, work by Gignoux. Here a great master of Sasanian history provides a fascinating 
overview of the scanty but critical data available on prices for commodities, livestock, fines 
and other legal penalties and ceremonies. Finally, the volume concludes with an excellent 
study of orality and literacy by Huyse which explores a whole range of issues in a wide- 
ranging analysis that will be of great interest to Classicists, Byzantinists, Syriac scholars and 
students of the early Christian church. 
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A couple of formal issues may be mentioned in passing. Curiously, the Contents page 
does not list authors’ names along with chapter titles, making it awkward to use. One is 
forced to look at the inside back flap of the book jacket for a list of authors and chapter 
titles, but this will almost certainly not be possible in a library where book jackets are often 
removed. Finally, the references consist of endnotes, but these themselves contain Harvard- 
style, author/year of publication references, and one must then turn to the consolidated 
bibliography at the end of the volume. Ordinarily this might be a nuisance but it must be 
said, given the very clear focus of this volume on matters Sasanian, that the consolidated 
bibliography, although far from complete in terms of Sasanian related literature, is particu- 
larly useful for anyone doing research on Sasanian era Iran. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


M. Decker, Tilling the Hateful Earth: Agricultural Production and Trade in the Late Antique 
East, Oxford Studies in Byzantium, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2009, xxviii+326 
pp.» illustrations. Cased. ISBN: 978-0-19-956528-3 


It is now two decades since the Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East Workshop on Land 
Use and Settlement Patterns was held in London in 1991, to be published a few years later 
in a book which has served as a rich resource for scholars on this topic.’ Tilling the Hateful 
Earth is a worthy successor, adding the further dimension of textual evidence, updating 
archaeological information, broadening the geographical scope of our conception of eco- 
nomic zones, and revealing how scholarship has progressed and changed in the last two 
decades. As a book by a single author, rather than a collection of workshop papers, it also 
offers a more coherent and interpretative framework. 

In encompassing regions of Asia Minor and Cyprus as well as the Near East (although 
excluding Egypt), the book reflects a growth in archaeological and scholarly attention to 
late antiquity in these regions of the eastern Mediterranean over the last 20 years.” Archae- 
ological investigation had previously focused more on Egypt, Syria and Syro-Palestine, or, 
in the Aegean/Anatolian region, in either Classical or pre-Classical periods. However, recent 
scholarship has revealed Asia Minor and Cyprus were also at the centre of the dramatic 
developments and changes in the eastern Mediterranean economy in the 4th to 6th centu- 
ries. Both regional field surveys and archaeological excavation have shown an explosion of 
settlement and rural economic activity and a boom in commercial production and export 


' G.R.D. King and A. Cameron (eds.), The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East 2, Land Use 
and Settlement Patterns (Princeton 1994). 

? For example, T. Papacostas, “The Economy of Late Antique Cyprus’. In S.A. Kingsley and 
M. Decker (eds.), Economy and Exchange in the East Mediterranean during Late Antiquity (Oxford 
2001), 107-28; A. Papageorghiou, ‘Cities and countryside at the end of Antiquity and the beginning 
of the Middle Ages in Cyprus’. In A.A.M. Bryer and G.S. Geoghallides (eds.), The Sweet Land of 
Cyprus (Nicosia 1993), 27-51; M. Rautman, A Cypriot Village of Late Antiquity: Kalavasos-Kopetra in 
the Upper Vasilikos Valley (Portsmouth, RI 2003); C. Foss, “The Lycian Coast in the Byzantine age’. 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 48 (1994), 1-52; D. Baird, ‘Settlement Expansion on the Konya Plain, Ana- 
tolia: Sth-7th Centuries A.D.’. In W. Bowden, L. Lavan and C. Machado (eds.), Recent Research on 
the Late Antique Countryside (Leiden/Boston 2004), 219-46, 
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trade of products such as wine, oil and fine pottery (proxy evidence for trade in bulk goods). 
This has further been supported by recent work, underlying much of Michael Decker’s 
discussion, on amphorae, including publications highlighting the importance and wide 
trade of Late Roman 1 amphorae which carried wine and oil from Anatolia and Cyprus all 
around the Mediterranean and as far as Hispania and Britain? In this respect, D. draws on 
a number of crucial publications which have appeared since 1990,* although perhaps 
surprisingly not the Late Roman Coarseware series.? He nevertheless thoroughly addresses 
the Near East, especially making extensive use of the strong interest of Israeli scholars in 
agricultural production.* 

D.’s book provides an excellent overview of current evidence and lines of debate on two 
crucial issues: the evaluation of the impact of ‘barbarian’ invasion in late antiquity, includ- 
ing the use of concepts of ‘decline’ or ‘continuity’; and the role of money and private 
investment in pre-modern economies which has been a central element of the 'primitivist 
vs ‘modernist’ debate. D. continues the direction pointed in 1991, emphasising continued 
prosperity and trade in the Ummayad era up to the 8th century, although he nuances the 
argument against disaster by distinguishing settlement continuity (less common) from con- 
tinued prosperity (pp. 287-88). He also takes a relatively modernist view, concluding that 
‘rarely, if ever, in the history of the pre-industrial Mediterranean have levels of agrarian 
development, intensity of settlement... and monetization coalesced in the way they did in 
the late antique East’ (p. 258). 

A strength of Tilling the Hateful Earth is its equal use of both archaeological and textual 
evidence. Pottery evidence and data from excavations, shipwrecks and surveys are evaluated 
in the light of discussion of as widely disparate texts as Galen, Zachariah of Mitylene, papyri 
and inscriptions. The eight chapters (plus Introduction, Conclusion and an appendix) cover 
specific products — grain, vines and olives; climate and geography; settlement patterns and 
site morphology; social and ownership structures; trade, transport and merchants; agricultural 
practices; taxation and the role of the State. It contains maps, plans and helpful drawings, 
and a substantial bibliography. The book will be of value not only to scholars and students 
of late antiquity per se, but to all those concerned with pre-modern land use, production, 
trade, and economic patterns. 


Trinity College, University of Melbourne Tamara Lewit 


> For example, P. Reynolds, Trade in the Western Mediterranean, AD 400-700: The Ceramic 
Evidence (Oxford 1995), 116, 135. 

^ For example, J. Hayes: Excavations at Saragane in Istanbul II (Princeton 1992); “The Pottery’. 
In S.E. Sidebotham and W. Wendrich (eds.), Berenike 1994 (Leiden 1995), 147-73; and P. Reynolds 
(as n. 3 above). 

5 J.M. Gurt i Esparraguera, J. Buxeda i Garrigós and M.A. Cau Ontiveros (eds.), LRCW I. Late 
Roman Coarse Wares, Cooking Wares and Amphorae in the Mediterranean: Archaeology and Archaeom- 
etry (Oxford 2005); M. Bonifay and J.-C. Tréglia (eds.), LRCW 2. Late Roman Coarse Wares, Cooking 
Wares and Amphorae in the Mediterranean Archaeology and Archaeometry (Oxford 2007). 

* For example, S. Dar: Sumaqa. A Roman and Byzantine Jewish Village on Mount Carmel, Israel 
(Oxford 1999); Ragit. Marinus’ Estate on the Carmel, Israel (Oxford 2004); R. Frankel, Wine and Oil 
Production in Antiquity in Israel and Other Mediterranean Countries (Sheffield 1999); M. Evenari, 
L. Shanan and N. Tadmor, The Negev: The Challenge of a Desert (Cambridge 1982). 
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I. Demant Mortensen, Luristani Pictorial Tombstones: Studies in Nomadic Cemeteries from 
Northern Luristan, Iran, Acta Iranica 47, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2010, 
x+232 pp., 165 figs., 1 pl. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-2141-2 


Inge Demant Mortensen is already well known to students of Luristan, thanks largely to 
her Nomads of Luristan: History, Material Culture, and Pastoralism in Western Iran (London 
1993). In the present study she has brought to a conclusion over three decades of work on 
a fascinating body of material to which surprisingly little attention has been paid in the past. 
With the exception of a 1959 study by the late Würzburg Iranologist Wilhelm Eilers),' and 
a couple of preliminary articles by D.M., the decorated funerary monuments of 20th- and 
19th-century Luristan have barely been described in the anthropological and/or historical 
literature on western Iran. 

After an introduction to the history and ethnography of Luristan, D.M. reviews previ- 
ous references to the Luristan tombstones, beginning with Henry Rawlinson's observa- 
tions of 1839. She then moves on to the main focus of the study, the cemetery of Pela 
Kabud in the north-western Hulailan valley where over 600 graves once existed. When 
D.M. conducted her fieldwork in 1974 some 379 gravestones, 41 stelae and another 10 
obelisk-like funerary monuments were extant, not all of them in situ. The gravestones are 
usually inscribed with a simple formula announcing that “This (is the) grave (of)...' and 
giving the name of the deceased as well as the year of death, the earliest of which is 1828 
or 1831-32 (p. 71). Pictorial symbols — washing sets, prayer beads and combs for men, 
scissors, carpets, mirrors, kohl sticks and combs for women — adorn the uninscribed por- 
tion of the gravestone. 

Far more arresting are the stelae with decoration in low relief, standing cz. 0.5-1 m in 
height (usually tapering to a point) with a breadth of 0.4-0.6 m. Datable examples range 
from 1841 to 1935 (p. 73). The imagery on the obverse is thought to represent scenes from 
the life of the deceased, whereas that on the reverse may be scenes of afterlife. These often 
include hunting scenes with figures both mounted on horseback and others on foot bearing 
rifles, swords, knives and lances. The quarry may include ibex and deer. A lion attacking a 
stag with a snake in its mouth (p. 76) is particularly striking. A riderless horse, usually 
tethered, is a favourite image on the reverse or 'death' side of the stelae of deceased males. 
A file of women carrying something (p. 88) may occur beneath the tethered horse, possibly 
a visual reference to a dance performed around the grave by the Lurs as witnessed in the 
early 19th century by several travellers, including James Morier. 

Finally, obelisk-like monuments, cz. 1.5-2 m. in height, were also registered at Pela 
Kabud. These are thought to have accompanied graves with gravestones and were decorated 
in the same way as the stelae, often with hunting scenes. 

The complete corpus is catalogued in a tabular fashion and photographs are provided of 
many of the gravestones, stelae and obelisks. A short chapter also alerts the reader to the 
existence of other cemeteries in the northern Pish-i Kuh with similar pictorial stelae and 
obelisks (pp. 166—76). An appendix by Firouz Bagherzadeh is dedicated to those gravestones 


! ‘Lurische Grabsteine als Zeugnisse des Weiterlebens kassitischer Motive in der Gegentwart’. 
In R. Ettinghausen (ed.), Aus der Welt der islamischen Kunst: Festschrift für Ernst Kühnel zum 75. 
Geburtstag (Berlin), 267—74. 
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bearing ‘marginal inscriptions surrounding the central texts. These are varied, including 
complaints such as, ‘O firmament what do you expect from me?’ as well as poems lament- 
ing the transience of life with Hafez-like wistfulness (‘drink from this wine, from the hands 
of this Saqi/ and enjoy yourself while you are still in this world’, p. 209). 

In sum, this is a unique publication which is unlikely to be superseded for many years 
to come. It should hopefully inspire anthropologists and historians in Iran who have access 
to similar cemeteries to undertake more fieldwork so that the phenomenon of pictorial 
funerary monuments in Luristan can be better understood and put in a wider context. The 
only criticism I have of the book is reserved not for the author but for the publisher. The 
clarity of the photographs, unique documents that will probably never be able to be 
repeated, is very poor as these have been printed on normal paper. It is a great shame that 
these were not printed on the sort of glossy paper used for most art books. While it may 
have made the book more expensive, it would have greatly enhanced the clarity of the 
images and the readability of the inscriptions. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


A. Dingol and B. Dingol, Die Prinzen- und Beamtensiegel aus der Oberstadt von Bogazköy- 
Hattusa vom 16. Jahrhundert bis zum Ende des Grossreichszeit, Deutsches Archáologis- 
ches Institut, Abteilung Istanbul, Bogazköy-Hattusa 22, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, 
Mainz 2008, xviii+109 pp., 7 tabls., 32 pls. Cased. ISBN 978-3-8053-3913-1 


The problem of dating Hittite glyptic material is longstanding. I personally tackled it when 
I was working on the Hittite seals and sealings from outside Hattusa,! as did R.M. Boe- 
hmer and H.G. Güterbock in their work on the seals from the Lower City of Hattusa.’ 
This work was published in the same year as my own book and came to similar conclusions 
about dating.? In the quarter-century since then, abundant discoveries of glyptic material in 
the Hittite capital and in other Anatolian sites have added meaningful new contributions to 
research in this field. In particular, the archive from the "Westbau' of Nisantepe in the 
Upper City of Hattusa, with its ca. 3400 sealed bullae/cretulaej is of great importance for 
such studies and for the dating problem 

Here, A. and B. Dingol continue the study of classifying and dating Hittite glyptics, by 
publishing 337 objects (seals and clay bullae with seal impressions) of Hittite princes and 


! C. Mora, La glittica anatolica del II millennio a.C. : classificazione tipologica. I: I sigilli a iscrizione 
geroglifica (Pavia 1987). 

? R.M. Boehmer and H.G. Güterbock, Glyptik aus dem Stadtgebiet von Bogazköy (Berlin 1987). 

> Cf S. Herbordt, “Hittite Glyptic: A Reassessment in the Light of Recent Discoveries’. Byzas 4 
(2006), 95-108. 

í See S. Herbordt, Die Prinzen- und Beamtensiegel der hethitischen Grossreichszeit auf Tonbullen 
aus dem Nisantepe-Archiv in Hattusa (Mainz 2005). The discovery of the archive was made during the 
1990 and 1991 excavations at Hattusa, directed by P. Neve. 

> On this subject see, for example, the remarks of Herbordt 2006 (as in n. 3). For example, 
Herbordt refers to the dates obtained from the analysis of the seals of the ‘Great scribe’ Matu (no. 52 
et seq. in D. and D.), who used four different seals during his career (Herbordt 2006, 105-06). 
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officials from the ‘Upper City’ in Hattusa. These seals and bullae/cretulae were discovered 
in the "Tempelviertel and Temples 2, 3 and 30° between 1978 and 1993 during excava- 
tions directed by P. Neve. 

In the introductory chapter (pp. 1-2), the Dingols discuss the dating criteria: the vari- 
ous problems related to the location and context of the finds, the typologies of the seal 
shapes, the iconographic and ornamental characteristics, and the palaeography of the 
inscriptions. As they show, when searching for solutions to these countless problems, it is 
certainly useful to consider archaeological data such as stratification, but other aspects (such 
as continuity in the use of the seals, or local peculiarities) can prove troublesome as data is 
sometimes contradictory. 

In the next two chapters, D. and D. present and explain the chronological development 
of Hittite glyptic production, the first deals with the seals from the archaic ‘Siegel mit festen 
Griffen’ to the recent 'Bikonvex und Knopfsiegel’; the second with characteristics of the 
impressions, from the ‘Flache Abdrücke’ to the ‘Konkave’ and the 'Abdrücke der als Stempel 
benutzen Rollsiegel’. 

Chapter 4 (pp. 19-65) is a catalogue of the seals. The material is arranged in chrono- 
logical order, following the principles previously stated; hence, the catalogue is subdivided 
into seven sections, corresponding to the different chronological periods (from the 16th to 
the 13th century). The seventh section corresponds to the 13th century and obviously 
contains the largest number of seals and sealings (nos. 91—337). Every object is carefully 
described and discussed. Each catalogue entry contains information about where the object 
was found, the size and the type of seal/bulla, a description of the figures or symbols, a 
reading, with discussion and comments of the hieroglyphic signs and of the name and titles 
of the owners. 

Chapter 5 contains a discussion on specific signs, for example L 135.2, MEDICUS/ 
MAGUS (D. and D. discuss previous proposals and agree essentially with Güterbock's sug- 
gestion that the sign can correspond to the cuneiform AZU), or L 402 (SCUTELLA, 
following the conventional Latin rendering) which has not been explained yet. D. and D. 
suggest its meaning corresponds to the cuneiform ‘LU GIS BANSUR'. 

Chapter 6 contains the lists of names and titles and the lists of concordances; Chapter 
7, the references for the figures and plates. The book is rounded off with 32 plates contain- 
ing photographs and drawings of the seals. 

To conclude, some examples from the catalogue show how interesting these finds are 
and how significant this publication is for research into Hittite glyptics, culture and history: 
no. 23 is a rare impression of a stamp seal on a fragment of a tablet (there are very few 
examples of seal impressions on tablets from Anatolia); no. 98, a bulla/cretula, shows the 
interesting impressions of two seals, whose owners were the well-known Taprammi (a high 


* See the series editor Neve's foreword (p. vii), and that of the authors (p. ix). 

7 The chronological system the authors follow, for various reasons, is the ‘Middle Chronology’ 
(p. ix). 

* With regard to the sign L 177 (LINGUA+CLAVUS), discussed on p. 69, see now T. Van den 
Hout, ‘Seals and Sealing Practices in Hatti-Land: Remarks à propos the Seal Impressions from the 


Westbau in Hattusa’. /AOS 127 (2007), 347. 
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dignitary) and a certain MAGNUS.TONITRUS;? no. 300, in section IV 7.7 (‘Als Stempel 
benutzte Rollsiegel’) is very remarkable, a cylinder is impressed many times on two bullae 
and reconstructed on the basis of the fragments. It is difficult to read and interpret the 
name and the titles: the title L 254 (EUNUCHUS,; ‘Vorrängiger’ according to the render- 
ing preferred by the authors) is repeated three times in the field; another title (INFANS+L 
300 (NEPOS)) appears twice under the signs that seem to indicate the owner's name. It is 
also difficult to explain the presence of 'MAGNUS.REX' under this latter title. D. and D. 
(p. 61) suggest rendering the group of signs as “Angehöriger der Sippe (des Grosskénigs)’. 


Università di Pavia Clelia Mora 


J. Elayi and A.G. Elayi, The Coinage of the Phoenician City of Tyre in the Persian Period 
(Sth-4th Century BCE), Studia Phoenicia 20, Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 188, 
Peeters/Departement Oosterse Studies, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2009, 517 pp., 56 
figs., 51 pls. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-2202-0 


This new book by the Elayis is the second volume in the series of numismatic corpora 
devoted to the coinages of the Phoenician cities before Alexander. The first, by the same 
authors, dealing with the coins of Sidon, was published in 2004. 

The format of a numismatic corpus presupposes not only (as far as possible) complete 
registration of the relevant coins, but their comprehensive analysis, including die study, 
research of metrology and chronology, iconography of the coin types, exploration of 
monetary legends, etc. The main aim of such a work is to turn the coin material into a 
high-grade historical source, useful not only to numismatists but to a wide circle of special- 
ists. In my view, E. and E. have successfully achieved this. It seems that they have missed 
no detail of Tyrian coinage history in the Persian period. 

This voluminous book, apart from an Introduction (pp. 7-24) and Conclusion 
(pp. 391—95), comprises seven chapters, two appendices (“Hoards containing Tyrian coins’ 
and ‘False or dubious Tyrian coins’, pp. 397—403) and various indexes (pp. 437—60), not 
to mention numerous figures and plates of good quality at the very end. 

The meat of the book is represented by Chapter 1, ‘Catalogue of the Tyrian coins’ 
(pp. 25-200), containing detailed descriptions of 1814 coins classified by typological groups 
in chronological order. Each group consists of several denominations united by the common 
coin types. The relative chronology of the coins is based on the die links, overstrikings and 
study of the gradual deterioration of the dies during usage. Overall, two main groups of Tyr- 
ian pre-Persian coinage were distinguished: group I, with the image of a dolphin on the 
obverse, struck during the third quarter of the 5th century BC (nos. 1-245); group IL with a 
deity riding on a seahorse on the obverse, struck around 425-333/32 BC (nos. 246-1539). 
Numerous subdivisions of these groups, marked out by peculiarities of images, legends and 
fabric, are defined. Group III (nos. 1540-1811) consists of coins that, for want of evidence, 
could not be classified chronologically. They are mostly small silver denominations, sixteenths 


? See T. van den Hout, Der Ulmitesub-Vertrag (Wiesbaden 1995), 157—60, for the readings and 
the prosopography of the people bearing this name in the Late Imperial period; and J.D. Hawkins in 
Herbordt 2005 (as in n. 4), 284, for comments on the evidence from Nisantepe. 
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and halves of sixteenths of shekels, judging by their weights, though oddly enough this is not 
indicated in the catalogue, unlike the two previous groups; as well as a series of bronze coins, 
most weighing less than a gramme (nos. 1734-1811). Finally, group IV is represented by 
three coins (nos. 1812-1814) whose attribution to the mint of Tyre is doubtful. 

Chapter 2, ‘Study of dies and relative chronology’ (pp. 201—20), describes in detail the 
die linkage of the coins presented in the catalogue. It is supplied with graphic schemes 
illustrating die links in every subdivision of the catalogue (figs. 2-20). Actually, as these 
schemes give a quite clear impression on the matter, their almost literal repetition in the 
text offered by the authors seems to me a little excessive. One should note a misprint in the 
caption of fig. 7, where right indication of the group is II.1.1.1., not 1.1.1.1. 

Analysis of monetary inscriptions is given in Chapter 3 (pp. 221-52). E. and E. distin- 
guish three kinds of inscriptions on Tyrian coins. First are proper monetary inscriptions, 
indicating weights or denominations as well as the regnal years and sometimes names of 
Tyrian kings; then monetary graffiti and countermarks, their meaning rather obscure, 
though sometime one can suggest abbreviations of personal names. An essay on the palaeo- 
graphical evolution of the monetary inscriptions is provided. 

Study of the origin and development of Tyrian coin types is at the centre of Chapter 4, 
“Analysis of iconography’ (pp. 253-80). E. and E. investigate the symbolical meaning of the 
coin images, concluding that in Tyrian coinage they expressed, first of all, ideas of the reli- 
gious protection of the city as well as of the city's sovereignty and power. 

Chapter 5, “The Tyrian monetary workshop’ (pp. 281—310), is devoted to the detailed 
characteristics of coin production at the mint of Tyre. Questions concerning possible 
sources of monetary metals for the mint, the making of flans and dies, and the process of 
striking itself are discussed. Noteworthy are the calculations regarding the volume of pos- 
sible output of the mint in the 4th century BC, when the most part of the issues were 
yearly dated (pp. 306-10). Taking as a starting point the assumption that with each obverse 
die ca. 20,000 coins could have been struck on average, E. and E. calculate how many tons 
of silver could have been minted and how many coins have been produced by the mint 
authorities. One should underline, however, that the figures are undoubtedly underesti- 
mated as, contrary to the intention, they are actually based not on the original but on the 
preserved number of obverse dies, recorded in the catalogue (Chapter 1). 

Chapter 6. ‘Metrological study’ (pp. 311—21), considers so-called modified standard, i.e. 
*most probable present weight deduced from the greatest possible number of relatively 
"well-preserved" specimens' as the standard closest to the ancient average weight of the 
coins manufactured (p. 314). The value of modified standard has been defined for every 
denomination and illustrated by numerous histograms (figs. 40—56). 

The final chapter, "The coinage of Tyre and the history of the city’ (pp. 323—95), puts 
the city's coinage in the wider context of the political, economic and social life of ancient 
Tyre. Discussing problem of the beginning of the Tyrian coinage, E. and E. convincingly 
connect its inauguration with the necessity to cover the expenditure on constructing a new 
fleet after the heavy losses sustained by Phoenician naval forces in the first half of the 5th 
century BC. On the other hand, its own coinage was the best way for a city to declare its 
independence or autonomy (pp. 333-34). The commercial advantages of trade facilitation 
could have played a role as well. Special attention is given to the establishment of a coin 
chronology based on the use of all possible sources. 
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This is undoubtedly an excellent work, providing exhaustive analysis of the material and 
demonstrating a cautious and balanced approach to controversial subjects. It happily combines 
methods of specific numismatic research with pure historical study and thus may be highly 
recommended to everybody interested in ancient history, archaeology and numismatics. 


Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 


J. DeR. Evans, with a preface by R.J. Bull, The Coins and the Hellenistic, Roman and Byz- 
antine Economy of Palestine, The Joint Expedition to Caesarea Maritima Excavation 
Reports vol. 6, American Schools of Oriental Research, Boston 2006, xxiv+229 pp., 
25 figs., 8 pls. Cased. ISBN 0-89757-074-X 


This book, published in a series of excavation reports presenting the results of the long- 
term investigations of one of the main cities of ancient Palestine, is not purely a numis- 
matic study. It permanently and successfully combines archaeological and numismatic data 
to provide the reader with a clear impression of the current state of the site's archaeological 
research, on the one hand, and that the role numismatic finds play in our understanding of 
the city's history and economy, on the other. 

It opens with a brief Preface (pp. xi-xv) by Robert J. Bull, Director of the Joint Expedi- 
tion to Caesarea Maritima (JECM), who presents an essay on the history of excavations 
(begun in 1971) as well as the history of numismatic finds made there, in particular, the 
discovery in 1993 of a spectacular hoard of 99 gold Late Roman solidi. Jane Evans's Intro- 
duction (pp. 1—5) gives a short overview of city history, the general stratigraphy of the site 
as well as that of separate archaeological strata and monuments found during excavation. 

Chapter 1, ‘Coins from the Excavations’ (pp. 7-24), contains a survey of coin finds 
from the site, all in all more than 8000, ca. 2700 of which could be dated from 350 BC to 
AD 640, i.e. the period that is the focus of this book. The chapter is divided into sections 
chronologically, each normally covering coins belonging to one or two centuries (for exam- 
ple, 2nd and 3rd centuries BC, 1st century BC, etc.). It is noteworthy that information on 
the coin finds in each section is accompanied by a brief characterisation of the general his- 
tory of the local coinage during the periods concerned. This approach turns out to be really 
useful, for it allows even the inexperienced reader to obtain a coherent impression of the 
development of Palestinian coinage during quite a wide time-span. The chapter is gener- 
ously supplied with clear and helpful maps of the region as well as with figures, tables and 
histograms showing the distribution of coin finds by the field areas, the occurrence of 
countermarks or weight values. 

Chapter 2, ‘Comparison of Caesarea to other Sites’ (pp. 25-51), is an attempt to recon- 
struct the economic history of Palestine during the period covered by the book, based on 
the minute analysis of coin finds from Caesarea and other cities of the region as well as on 
narrative and archaeological evidence. E. masterfully uses modern statistical methods of 
numismatic study (such as the estimation of annual average coin loss or the chi-square test) 
to extract objective information on the economy and monetary history that the coin finds 
from archaeological sites can provide. The conclusions on the trends and peculiarities of the 
economic and monetary development of Palestine drawn by E. are convincing and based 
on a complex investigation of historical sources of all kinds. 
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This first part concludes with two appendices (‘The Gold Hoard of Caesarea’, pp. 53-61; 
“The Chi-Square Test, pp. 63-70). The second, actually the main, part of the book is 
formed of the 'Catalogue of Coins from the JECM Excavations 1971—1987' (pp. 103—203), 
where 2734 coins are recorded. Regrettably, this catalogue, as well as the accompanying 
plates (1—8), is far from perfect. Shortage of space, naturally, has limited the quantity of 
illustrations. This is not normally a problem, provided that the relevant text descriptions 
are full and accurate. But, unfortunately, it is not the case here. Permanent inconsistencies 
and misprints in the catalogue are really annoying. 

To start with the personages depicted on the coin reverses: they are sometimes men- 
tioned in the text, but often not. With only 71 coins illustrated (out of 2734), this should 
not be so. The same happens with legends: the worn out obverse of catalogue no. 24, for 
example, preserves no legend, as one can see on pl. 1; meanwhile, in the description of 
this coin it is given in full as if preserved completely. And vice versa: the almost fully pre- 
served legend on the obverse of coin no. 62 (pl. 1) is lacking in the coin description in the 
catalogue. The wrong reference is given for coin no. 73, instead of Roman Provincial Coin- 
age 1, 2253 it should be RPC 2, 2253. No. 579, identified in the catalogue as a coin of 
Constantius II, belongs in fact to Constantine II, as the legend of the coin reproduced on 
pl. 2 clearly indicates. Coin no. 2627, attributed to the Constantinople mint, was struck in 
Nicomedia, as the reproduction of its reverse on pl. 4 testifies. Along with the generally 
adopted date of AD 347—348 for small bronze coins with the VOTA legend issued under 
Constantius II and Constans, E. for unknown reason dates them to AD 350—355 in another 
part of catalogue (nos. 625—628). 

Cataloguing coins is obviously not the book's strong suit. Even in the catalogue of gold 
solidi in Appendix 1, one could be misled by the text descriptions were it not for the illus- 
trations. Nos. 78—79, described as identical, are in fact different: on the obverse they have 
different ways of writing the legend; on the reverse of no. 79 the emperor is depicted with- 
out nimbus, as against no. 78. The reverse of no. 89 is struck with a broken die, which is 
not indicated in the catalogue. The correct legend of the reverse of nos. 91-92 is CON- 
CORDI A AVGGGG and not AVGGG. 

Last, but not least, the same inaccuracies can be traced in the illustrations. Many coins 
are reproduced not upright but with considerable deviation, and the obverse of no. 14 on 
pl. 1 is upside down. Such things are difficult to explain in the era of computer technology 
and Photoshop. 

Thus, though providing the interested reader with undoubtedly valuable and thoroughly 
examined information, this book at the same time fails to a certain extent as regards accu- 
rate and full representation of the numismatic material itself. Naturally, it considerably 
weakens one's otherwise good impression of the book. 


Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 


A. Fantalkin and A. Yasur-Landau (eds.), Bene Israel. Studies in the Archaeology of Israel and 
the Levant during the Bronze and Iron Ages in Honour of Israel Finkelstein, Culture and 
History of the Ancient Near East 31, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2008, xx+306 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-15282-3/ISSN 1566-2055 
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This volume is a collection of studies by former PhD students of Prof. Israel Finkelstein 
(and also edited by two of his students). Finkelstein, one of the leading archaeologists of the 
ancient Near East of this generation and, as can be seen in the Introduction, a devoted and 
beloved teacher, is honoured in a manner in which all teachers can but envy — by the prod- 
ucts of their students. This is so clearly delineated in the title Bene Israel, which in Hebrew 
means the ‘Children of Israel’, hinting both at their respect and reverence for him, as well 
as to the central theme of both his and their research — archaeological studies largely relat- 
ing to the culture of ancient Israel — and also that a dozen students are included in this 
collection. 

Due to the constraints of space, I cannot review the volume's contents in detail. Instead, 
I shall note the titles of the contributions and make some brief comments on a selected few: 
E. Arie, ‘Urban land use changes on the southeastern slope of Tel Megiddo during the 
Middle Bronze Age' (pp. 1-16); A. Fantalkin, "The appearance of the rock-cut bench 
tombs in Iron Age Judah as a reflection of state formation’ (pp. 17-44); N. Franklin, 
“Trademarks of the Omride builders’ (pp. 45-54); Y. Gadot, “Continuity and change in the 
Late Bronze to Iron Age transition in Israel's Coastal Plain: A long term perspective’ (pp. 
55-73); D. Gazit, ‘Permanent and temporary settlements in the southern of the Lower 
Besor region: Two case studies’ (pp. 75-85); D. Ilan, "The socioeconomic implications of 
grain storage in Early Iron Age Canaan: The case of Tel Dan' (pp. 87-104); Y. Meitlis, 'A 
re-analysis of the archaeological evidence for the beginning of the Iron Age I (pp. 105-11); 
A. Sasson, ‘Reassessing the Bronze and Iron Age economy: Sheep and goat husbandry in 
the Southern Levant as a model case study’ (pp. 113-34); A. Shavit, ‘Settlement patterns 
of Philistine city-states’ (pp. 135-64); A. Sumaka'i Fink, “Levantine standardized luxury in 
the Late Bronze Age: Waste management at Tell Atchana (Alalakh)’ (pp. 165—95); Y. 
Thareani-Sussely, ‘Desert outsiders: Extramural neighborhoods in the Iron Age Negev’ (pp. 
197—212); and A. Yasur-Landau, 'A message in a jug: Canaanite, Philistine, and Cypriot 
iconography and the “Orpheus Jug” (pp. 213-29). 

Fantalkin's suggestion of connecting the appearance of the rock-cut bench tomb in 
Judah with that of the Judahite state is an important one. Nevertheless, one wonders 
whether this can be seen as a sign of state formation, or perchance, as a developmental stage 
in the Judahite state, which, as many have argued, may already have appeared in whatever 
form prior to the 10th century BC. 

N. Franklin's proposal to connect the mason's mark at Samaria and Megiddo and the 
Carian alphabet, and to assume that this indicates that the masons were of Anatolian origin, 
is quite hard to accept. As she herself notes (p. 48), examples of the Carian alphabet are 
dated to the 7th—4th centuries BC, while the architectural features which she discusses are 
no later than the mid-9th century! Thus, it would appear much more logical to retain the 
traditional explanation of these signs as being related to Israelite masons. 

Meitlis’s contention that Early Iron I commenced at some sites in the 14th century BC 
stems from an attempt to harmonise the lack of archaeological evidence for the Israelite 
conquest of Canaan as depicted in the Biblical text. This line of reasoning, which has been 
suggested by various scholars over the years, is simply unacceptable, as it flies in the face of 
a wide set of archaeological and textual data from Canaan and beyond. 

Shavit questions this reviewer's assessment of the size of Tell es-Safi/Gath during the 
Iron Age (pp. 142-43), but is apparently unfamiliar with all the relevant publications and 
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finds from the continuing excavations there (directed by the reviewer), which clearly indi- 
cate that his minimal views of the size of Gath during the Iron Age are not supported by 
the available archaeological evidence. 

Despite these comments, I cannot but emphasise that this volume contains a collection 
of very interesting and, in some cases, important studies on the archaeology of the Bronze 
and Iron Age Levant, a fitting tribute to a consummate teacher and researcher. 


Bar-Ilan University Aren M. Maeir 


B.R. Foster and K.P. Foster, Civilizations of Ancient Iraq, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton/Oxford 2009, xiv+297 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-691-13722-3 


The US-led invasion of Iraq in 2003 and, more specifically, the looting of the Iraq Museum, 
led to a spate of books, both popular and scholarly, highlighting Iraq's contributions to 
world civilisation. This is yet another that can be added to what is indeed a dismal list, 
dismal not because the books are bad, but simply because the pretext for writing them is so 
thoroughly depressing. It is fine to write a popular book explaining why Mesopotamia was 
an important cradle of civilisation and should be studied and thought about by all educated 
citizens of the world. It is nevertheless depressing when the motivation for doing so is ine- 
radicably linked to the invasion of Iraq, the violent aftermath that ensued, the loss of life, 
the human suffering and the almost inconceivable rape of so many of the nation's impor- 
tant archaeological sites, not to mention the loss of so much priceless material at the hands 
of looters. 

Having said that, and bearing in mind that almost every photograph in this volume has 
a caption mentioning, in some way, the looting of the Museum or the devastating effects 
of the international black market in antiquities, what can be said on the positive side about 
this book? First of all, it is written by two highly regarded specialists, Benjamin R. Foster, 
Laffan Professor of Assyriology and Babylonian Literature and Curator of the Yale Babylo- 
nian Collection, and his wife, Karen, herself a noted specialist on the Bronze Age Aegean 
and the author of numerous scholarly works in her own right. We can, therefore, from the 
outset, be certain of the scholarly rectitude of the volume, which is more than can be said 
for some of the works that have appeared, penned by journalists or popular science writers, 
on ancient Mesopotamia since 2003. A second point, and one which distinguishes this 
volume from many of the other syntheses of Mesopotamian history available on the mar- 
ket, is that the authors do not end the story of Mesopotamia with the coming of the Achae- 
menid Persians under Cyrus the Great in the 6th century BC, or with the arrival of Alex- 
ander and his Macedonians in the 4th century BC. Rather, they continue the story right up 
to the coming of Islam, something with which I am entirely in sympathy, having done the 
same in my own books on the Persian Gulf region and Elam. 

Probably because it covers such a long span of time in under 300 pages, from the earli- 
est appearance of settled village life in southern Iraq in the 7th millennium BC to the 7th 
century AD, Civilizations of Ancient Iraq provides snapshots of key sites and historical epi- 
sodes, and exemplary citations from ancient sources, not a synthesis. It is good for readers 
who want to dip in and not be overwhelmed by a mountain of data. It is clearly aimed at 
a general reader, rather than specialists or even students. Having said that, the book is much 
stronger on the pre-Achaemenid periods — perfectly understandable given the backgrounds 
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of the authors — than it is on the later periods. But even here, there is a sense in which 
much of what appears in this volume is conventional and standard. It might be so new to 
general readers that this will not be apparent, but it is striking that something as spectacular 
as the gold jewellery, headdresses and vessels from the royal queens’ tombs at Nimrud, for 
example, are mentioned in a paragraph in such sober terms that they could easily be passed 
over (pp. 118-19). There is, in effect, very little in most of these chapters that cannot be 
found in a dozen other general works. That in itself is not grounds for criticism, but one 
would have thought that authors like the Fosters, with their deep knowledge of Mesopota- 
mian literature, society and traditions, could have written a far more engaging text than this 
one. It is almost as though the weight of the recent tragedies in Iraq has weighed down 
their prose and made this above all a sober book rather than an exciting one. 

The volume concludes with a 20-page epilogue entitled ‘Discovery and destruction of 
Ancient Iraq’ (pp. 191-210). Brief mention is made of some early visitors to Iraq, early 
excavations, early debates, and then we are brought to the 20th century, to the work of 
Gertrude Bell, the Iraq Department of Antiquities and ultimately to the Gulf War of 1991 
and the recent invasion of 2003 and its aftermath. That, in essence, serves as a conclusion 
for the volume. References are kept out of the main text, appearing as a series of endnotes 
at the back of the volume, along with a bibliography and index. It is certainly to be hoped 
that this book opens the eyes of readers in the West, who may have had little awareness of 
Mesopotamia's great contributions to human civilisation, of just what a legacy Iraq is trying 
to safeguard, and just how costly the events of the past ten years have been to the heritage 
shared by us all. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


S. Fourrier, La coroplastie chypriote archaique (Identités culturelles et politiques à l'époque des 
royaumes), Travaux de la Maison de l'Orient et de la Méditerranée 46, Lyons 2007, 
196 pp., 24 pls. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-903264-66-6/ISSN 0766-0510 


Following the four volumes, authored by Vassos Karageorghis, cataloguing the Coroplastic 
Art of Cyprus, one might think there was little more to be said about Archaic Cypriot ter- 
racotta figurines but Sabine Fourrier takes a different approach, which she is careful to 
distinguish not only from Karageorghis's recent work but also from the methodology of 
earlier publications such as Einar Gjerstad's 1948 work.! Suitable for a synthesis of the 
finds from so many diverse sites, Karageorghis's approach is typological. Gjerstad talked of 
‘Styles’ but his predominant interest was in dating a succession of so-called styles under the 
heading of such terms as Proto-Cypriot and Neo-Cypriot. F. in this volume is concerned 
with gathering together and comparing the productions of different urban centres and their 
peripheral sanctuaries, with the intent of distinguishing regional styles and preferences for 
techniques, as well as tracking the diffusion of each region's product. This is a necessary 
follow-up to the publication of many Cypriot site monographs which focus only on the 
relevant site and to Karageorghis's much-needed typological catalogue. 

Within her stated parameter of stylistic distinction, F. groups the figurines from each 
site by technique of manufacture, distinguishing solid hand-modelled figures, those 


! The Cypro-Geometric, Cypro-Archaic and Cypro-Classical Periods (Stockholm). 
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modelled ‘en creux’, slab plaques, hollow moulded and mixed technique. The stylistic 
features she describes usually refer to face and hair. Clay fabric as a distinctive group feature 
is alluded to only briefly, since apparently it is easy to distinguish regional fabrics by eye. 
This seems a lost opportunity to confirm her stylistic groupings by scientific analysis but 
perhaps that is to come. 

Each ‘centre’ is introduced with discussion of the relevant excavations and publications, 
followed by a summary of the stylistic features and preferences for technique, sex or type. 
Then the sites of diffusion are individually discussed. In the case of the two largest centres, 
the sites of diffusion are subdivided into those close to the centre, regional sanctuaries and 
‘frontier’ sanctuaries, the latter assumed to be on the border of the territory controlled by 
the centre. This very thorough and meticulously researched investigation occupies only Part 
I of the book. In Part IL titled ‘Ateliers, sanctuaires et royaumes’, the author puts her con- 
clusions to a different use. In a brief discussion of the birth of the styles, she suggests that 
a new look at the stratigraphy of Agia Eirini proves that Gjerstad’s terms Proto-Cypriot and 
Neo-Cypriot are misconceived as they apply to contemporary material and that the figu- 
rines from the necropolis at Salamis prove that modelled figures stayed in vogue alongside 
moulded figures. The following chapter on cultural identities and political territories makes 
unique and original use of the groupings in Part I, by relating the diffusion patterns she has 
identified with (a) the size and influence of the centre (or kingdom) concerned and (b) the 
extent of the territory defined by the diffusion patterns. The assumption is that the creation 
of distinctive cultural/regional productions needs a defined political framework to flourish 
and provide competition. Assarhaddon's list comprises ten kingdoms (673/2 BC), but 
nothing is known of their territories or their status in the later Archaic period. F.'s map on 
p. 113 of the centres of figurine diffusion is the basis of her analysis of the relative power 
and territorial control belonging to nine kingdoms (counting a slightly doubtful Lapithos). 
From the diffusion patterns, used with caution, she is able to confirm the kingdom of 
Tamassos had by this period been absorbed into Idalion territory and the kingdoms of 
Ledra and Chytrai had likewise disappeared. 

This volume is welcome on two counts: it provides valuable grouping of stylistic centres 
and diffusion patterns and it uses those patterns to provide new evidence of the political 
territories of Archaic Cyprus. It is a pleasure to see figurines put to such good use. 


University of Melbourne Heather Jackson 


L.-M. Günther (ed.), Tryphe und Kultritual im archaischen Kleinasien — ex oriente luxuria?, 
Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2012, 159 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3- 
447-06576-4 


A miscellany largely on Lydian matters. Bumke holds that foreign dedications may mean 
foreign presence, notably Egyptians on Samos; Filigheddu considers Phoenician inspiration 
for temple prostitution; Breyer a remembered Hittite oath; Kistler representations of youths; 
Michels the role of Lydian royal gifts; Lohmann, banqueting halls and the Panionion; Bur- 
genmeister tries to link the export of Chian chalices with that of Chian wine, for cult pur- 
poses; and Gunther considers the special relationship of Lydia with Miletus. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 
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E. Hall, The Return of Ulysses. A Cultural History of Homer’s Odyssey, The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, Baltimore 2008, viii+296 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0- 
8018-8869-4 


The book is devoted to reflections of the Odyssey in later periods. Its first part deals with 
generic mutations of the story (embarkation, turning phrases, shape shifting, telling tales 
and singing songs); the second analyses the changes of perceptions of the Homeric world 
and society (frontiers, colonial conflict, rite of man, women, work and class consciousness); 
and the third is devoted to the area of mind and psyche (brain power, exile from Ithaca, 
blood bath, sex and sexuality, dialogue with death.) The volume contains many footnotes, 
an exhaustive bibliography and a well-organised index. But against the reviewer's expecta- 
tions the book deals only marginally with the original narrative and structure of the Odyssey; 
questions dealing with historical and sociological stories of the time of origin of the poem 
are only slightly touched on, as are the problems of the change of identity at the dawn of 
the Iron Age, the way from myth to logos. The book deals with later perceptions, interpreta- 
tions and adaptations of Homer's Odyssey. Most of it is devoted to modern times, though 
there are also comments on Roman approaches to Odysseus and his story, including a brief 
commentary on visual arts as well. The approaches taken in individual chapters show that 
Edith Hall’s approach was well balanced, avoiding extreme positions; she does not take the 
now fashionable way of shocking the reader with slogan-like formulations. The book shows 
how the story could be reinterpreted in many ways, how its motives could be transposed to 
support aesthetic, social and political views of the interpreters, including those of fashion- 
able gender studies. In all parts of the books she has chosen to discuss interpretations and 
re-makings of the story rather than translations of the Odyssey in other languages, which 
also reflected the position of the translator and his or her cultural milieu. 

The three parts bring interesting insights into the reflection: of stories, narratives, recita- 
tion and singing in the first part; of politics and sociology in the second part; and of state 
of mind in the third. So far so good, and H. can be congratulated especially for her analysis 
of the history of dramatic performances and theatre in the context of changing approaches 
and fashions in modern theatrical performances; in this field her expertise is well founded 
and especially competent. But of course — as symptomatic for our age — the problem is 
tackled mainly through sources of the English-speaking milieu; less attention is given to 
cultural history of the Odyssey in other languages. Several notes on modern Greek authors, 
however, are welcome, while the reflections of the Odyssey in France and Germany, against 
earlier books on this subject, are limited. No attention is focused on the role of translations 
and adaptations of the Odyssey into minor European languages, to whose formalisation 
translations of Homer in the 19th century essentially contributed, such as Finnish and 
Icelandic. The community of intellectuals of the previous generation in Europe and Amer- 
ica could more frequently read in several languages, and also use those languages for their 
study, but it has to be admitted that H. is much better equipped in this field than most of 
her American contemporaries, among whom the new /ingua franca seems largely to have 
ousted the more internationally based attitudes of the past. The book under review shows 
less interest in what happened with the Odyssey in the novels, poetry and visual arts of other 
languages, but it must be stressed that in the field of theatre history, in which the author 
has great expertise, the subject is tackled with deep knowledge even outside the English- 
speaking community, and analysed with a high degree of competency. And the variety of 
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reinterpretations of various aspects of the Odyssey, notable in modern and post-modern 
times, in arts and philosophy as well, is fascinating. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 


R. Hannah, Time in Antiquity, Routledge, London/New York 2009, xiv+206 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-414-33156-2 


How did people in the Classical world think about and measure time? How sophisticated 
were their concepts of time, and how did they design their devices for keeping it? Not only 
does Robert Hannah address these questions with aplomb in this extremely interesting and 
useful volume, he does so from an ancient perspective rather than a modern one, focusing 
on the wide variety of time-measuring devices in the archaeological record, and drawing on 
the words of the people who made and used these devices. The result is a compelling (and 
sometimes humbling) glimpse into the Classical mind. 

After a brief introduction (Chapter 1), Chapter 2 (‘Cosmic time’) outlines the relation- 
ships between time and the natural world, describing how the Greeks and Romans used the 
sun, moon and stars as a natural calendar and clock. Basic concepts such as solstice, equinox 
and ecliptic are explained clearly, with an emphasis on what these concepts might have meant 
to people of the Classical world. In particular, H. displays a welcome openness to the notion 
that ancient people paid attention to the interaction between the sky and the natural land- 
scape, using (for example) natural features on the horizon as markers for sunrise or sunset on 
important days of the year. In the past, this notion has too often been dismissed as a modern 
overlay on ancient behaviour, when in fact such techniques are demonstrably ancient. 

Chapter 3 (Marking time’) concentrates on the construction and use of solar and lunar 
calendars to mark seasonal time. Central to this chapter is a description of the astonishing 
Antikythera mechanism (cz. 2nd century BC) recovered from a shipwreck off the coast of 
that island early last century. This extremely sophisticated clockwork device was capable of 
synchronising the movements of the sun, moon and planets against three different calen- 
dars (Egyptian, sidereal and zodiacal) — 'the cosmos in a shoebox', as H. puts it, and a 
wonder of ancient technology. 

Chapter 4 (‘Telling time’) deals with the use of sundials and gnomons for telling not 
only time of day, but time of year; while Chapter 5 (“Measuring time’) describes the use of 
devices for measuring increments of time smaller than the hour, such as the water clock. 
After this thorough analysis of the devices and methods used for telling time in the Classical 
world, Chapter 6 (‘Conceptions of time’) looks to the textual evidence for insight into the 
ways in which the people of the Classical period thought about time. 

The book ends with a case study of the Pantheon in Rome, and an analysis of the ways in 
which sunlight streaming through the oculus in its roof served to indicate the time of day and 
year to the people within. Here, observers extract information about time from the sun's 
interaction with the built environment; thus this epilogue serves as a complement to Chapter 
2, in which the sun's interaction with the natural landscape is the source of such information. 

This book is well written, accessible, scholarly and thorough, and will be of the greatest 
value to anyone interested in ancient notions of time, and in ancient ways of measuring it. 


University of Melbourne Brent Davis 
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T. Harrison (ed.), The Great Empires of the Ancient World, Thames and Hudson/J. Paul 
Getty Museum, London/Los Angeles 2009, 288 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978- 
0-500-05160-3 (Thames and Hudson)/978-0-89236-987-4 (Getty) 


Presented in a hardbound volume and with high quality images, Great Empires... appears, 
at first glance, to follow the conventions of numerous books that have appeared over the 
years summarising the character of empires that dominated the continents of Eurasia and 
Africa throug history. However, this book differs from typical overviews of ancient civilisa- 
tions in that it discusses politics, militarism, and state management as conceived and put 
into practice by each respective empire in their endeavour to maintain and augment their 
power. 

The definition of empire that unites those discussed in the book is broadly aligned with 
the notion of imperialism (p. 6). Given the complexities and contextual specificity involved 
in defining what precisely constitutes an empire, the concept of imperialism is on the whole 
sufficient for a book of this kind. Yet, the introduction does note the complexity and mul- 
tivalency of the term ‘empire’ with regard to different political entities discussed. The select 
bibliography at the end of the book is therefore a useful inclusion for those interested in 
pursuing the details of what constituted society, culture and politics in each respective 
empire. 

The notion of imperialism is particularly significant, as the Introduction notes, in pro- 
viding a backdrop towards understanding the imperialist tendencies of various European 
states in the 18th and 19th centuries and the United States in the 20th century, and the 
way in which they exploited the past to justify their own ends. However, the Introduction 
hints at the intricacies involved in the definition of empire through the mention of post- 
colonial perspectives that have proliferated the study of the conditions for what constitutes 
empire. This is noted in the chapter on the Hittite empire, whose status as an empire in the 
conventional sense, and the nature of Hittite hegemony over Anatolia, continues to foster 
extensive debate.! 

It appears that such composite conceptions of what constitutes empire are used to justify 
the classification of 5th-century BC Athens as one. The power the Athenians afforded 
themselves through the Delian League was on a smaller scale than that boasted by the other 
empires in the book, and their involvement with other Greek poleis was based on political 
expediency — furthering their interest, rather than subjugating vast tracts of land and sea 
which functioned as signifiers of authority. Whether Athens was an empire is somewhat 
doubtful, but contemporary accounts (i.e. Thucydides) suggest that the political outlook of 
Athens postured itself according to such authority, regardless of the actual manifestation. 

One limitation of Great Empires... is that it is considerably lighter weighted towards the 
empires of eastern Asia in comparison to Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, Greece and Rome. 
The chapter on the Mauryan, Kushan and Gupta political entities of the Indian sub-conti- 
nent bears this out: the discussion of the three empires is considerably compressed. Simi- 
larly, the chapter on the Parthians and Sasanians is combined into one and dwells pre- 
dominantly on the relationships of these peoples with the Romans rather than providing 


! For example, C. Glatz, 'Empire as network: Spheres of material interaction in Late Bronze Age 
Anatolia’. Journal of Anthropological Archaeology (2009), 127—41. 
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greater detail about their own respective political and social structures as pertaining to 
empire. 

One curious omission is the Urartian empire (9th—7th centuries BC), which dominated 
a relatively small geographical area of the eastern Turkish and north-western Iranian high- 
lands. In spite of its size and hostile geography, Urartu boasted considerable military might, 
an independent cultural identity, centralised authority, and was able to vie with the likes of 
Assyria, making it one of the significant powers of the Ist millennium BC in the region. 

The characterisation of ‘Sea Peoples’ in the chapter on Egypt as refugees from the col- 
lapsed Hittite empire (p. 39) presents a limited and not entirely correct picture of one of 
the most contentious issues in archaeology. Archaeological evidence suggests that one place 
of origin for the ‘Sea Peoples’ was the Aegean, based on their material culture — numerous 
sites in the Levant dating to the Late Bronze—Early Iron Ages boast locally manufactured 
pottery following Mycenaean forms and decorations. 

In the chapter on Babylonia and Assyria, it would have been useful to outline the char- 
acter of these political entities in the 3rd and 2nd millennia BC, and the manner in which 
characteristics of statehood persisted and/or changed in the reorganisation of the 1st millen- 
nium BC, as the extent of their power fluctuated considerably during the Bronze Age. 

The use of contemporary American military terminology (‘marines’) when discussing 
soldiers of the Egyptian army (p. 24) is anachronistic and should be avoided. This is some- 
what surprising, given the Introduction's caveat on using modern concepts in discussing 
the ancient world. 

Each chapter touches in varying degrees of depth on media that make a visual statement 
in characterising the cultures of the different empires. In societies where literacy was con- 
fined to a small percentage of the population, the use of media such as sculpture and archi- 
tecture possessed great significance in communicating ideas of empire. Thus, greater textual 
emphasis on this point would have been welcome throughout the book. 

In spite of the shortcomings, the strength of Great Empires... lies in its ability to high- 
light the varied conception and implementation of the idea of empire, enabling the reader 
to understand the complexity of the term 'empire' depending on its application to disparate 
ancient societies. 


University of Melbourne Damjan Krsmanovic 


J. Henning (ed.), Post-Roman Towns, Trade and Settlement in Europe and Byzantium, 
Millennium-Studien 5.1-2, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/New York 2007. Vol. 1: 77e 
Heirs of the Roman West, xxiv+568 pp, illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-018356-6. 
Vol. 2: Byzantium, Pliska, and the Balkans, xx«708 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-11-018358-0; 2-volume set: ISBN 978-3-11-018357-3/ISSN 1862-1139 


This publication results from a conference held in Germany in 2004 titled ‘Post-Roman 
towns and trade in Europe, Byzantium and the Near-East: new methods of structural, 
comparative and scientific analysis in archaeology'. This bold scope is reflected in the pro- 
ceedings, which feature no fewer than 60 papers across two volumes. These are arranged by 
geographical region, with volume 1 titled “The Heirs of the Roman West’, and volume 2 
called ‘Byzantium, Pliska, and the Balkans'; and each volume subdivided into sections: 
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“The Franks, Italy and Spain’, ‘Emporia of the North and the Carolingian East’ and ‘East- 
ern Central Europe’ in volume 1; and ‘Byzantium’, ‘Pliska - Town and Hinterland’ and 
‘Pliska and the Balkans’ in volume 2. 

The book’s geographical coverage spans a huge area — from north-western Europe, Scan- 
dinavia and Italy to Central Europe, the Balkans and Anatolia. Most of the second volume 
is dedicated to the site of Pliska, the large fortified settlement in north-east Bulgaria, where 
recent excavations have been conducted by a German-Bulgarian team led by the book’s 
editor Joachim Henning. The main chronological focus in both volumes is on the late 
antique and early mediaeval periods, from approximately the 6th to 9th centuries, though 
in several papers the timeline extends into the later Middle Ages. The subjects covered are 
equally wide-ranging and include synthetic discussions of regional settlement patterns and 
trade, thematic studies of material culture, analyses of individual sites, structures and assem- 
blages, and presentations of empirical data including scientific analysis. 

Despite the multiple approaches, large geographical scope and chronological span, some 
common themes emerge regarding the structure and function of settlements, their dia- 
chronic development and inter-connectedness, as well as methodological and theoretical 
issues regarding contemporary archaeological practice. It would not do justice to the variety 
and depth of research published here to attempt a summary of each article. Some are highly 
specialised studies of individual sites, classes of material culture and finds from excavated 
contexts; others are more interpretive and address thematic issues, especially concerning 
settlement patterns and trade. Two issues that struck me from reading these papers are the 
way that customary divisions between the ancient and mediaeval periods are becoming 
more nuanced as greater amounts and finer qualities of evidence come to light; the related 
dualism of ‘West and ‘East’ in the post-Roman period is equally problematic. Temporal 
and geographical classifications are brought into question as long-held paradigms are 
enriched and/or challenged by evidence for variability between regions, settlements and 
within settlements. 

The kinds of historical interpretation offered for those ‘successor states’ in the west ver- 
sus those eastern areas that remained within Roman imperial territory illustrates the dispar- 
ity between the information available for sites and contexts in different parts of the former 
Roman empire. The eastern provinces have received less attention archaeologically than the 
west, though an upsurge in work in the Balkans, for example, is providing source material 
for increasingly detailed insights. Archaeological evidence from the Byzantine heartlands 
remains patchy, despite greater attention now being paid to mediaeval levels by excavators 
of multi-period sites. The articles in volume 2 that deal with Byzantium and Pliska are 
therefore most welcome. Eric Ivison provides an invaluable review of historical and archae- 
ological information for 7th-Ith-century Amorium in west-central Anatolia, and articles on 
Thessalonica, Durostorum and Tiberias give a fine overview of these three settlements. Also 
in this chapter, three interpretive articles address urban structure and settlement patterns: 
Philip Niewöhner questions the view of widespread de-urbanisation in the Early Byzantine 
cities of Anatolia, Mihailo Milinković looks at urban settlement structure in northern Illyr- 
icum and Chavdar Kirilov provides a fascinating discussion of the enclosure of cities by 
fortified circuit walls in the East Roman empire. 

The number and varied subjects covered in these volumes are testament to the vitality 
of scholarship on early mediaeval settlements and trade and the depth of interpretation 
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facilitated by past and recent archaeological work. Many of the articles published here, both 
the empirical and more interpretive contributions, give valuable information and insights 
on late antiquity and the early Middle Ages in both west and east. 


Melbourne, Australia William Anderson 


G. Hinge and J.A. Krasilnikoff (eds.), Alexandria: A Cultural and Religious Melting Pot, 
Aarhus Studies in Mediterranean Antiquity 9, Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2009, 
176 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-87-7934-491-4/ISSN 1399-2686 


Alexandrian scholarship has flourished since the publication of Peter Fraser’s monumental 
Ptolemaic Alexandria almost four decades ago.! Fraser's magnum opus made available for the 
first time virtually the entire corpus of literary evidence for the history of ancient Alexan- 
dria. Two weaknesses, however, marred it, an almost total omission of serious consideration 
of the non-Greek population of the city and, as Moses Finley? pointed out in a blistering 
critique, its pervasively 'antiquarian' approach to the history of Alexandria. The eight papers 
in Alexandria: A Cultural and Religious Melting Pot seek to avoid both weaknesses. 

The papers were delivered at a conference on Alexandria held at the Centre for the 
Study of Mediterranean Antiquity of the University of Aarhus in May 2004. The stated 
theme of the resulting volume is cultural interaction among the various peoples that com- 
posed the multi-ethnic population of Alexandria from the city's foundation to the end of 
antiquity. The collection is divided into two sections, each containing four papers: ‘Alexan- 
dria from Greece to Egypt’ and ‘Rome, Judaism and Christianity. 

The theme of the first four papers is the relationship of Alexandria to its Greek past. 
The theme is set in the first paper by Jens A. Kasilnikoff, ‘Alexandria as Place: Tempo- 
Spatial Traits of Royal Ideology in Early Ptolemaic Egypt’, which analyses the process by 
which Ptolemy I and Ptolemy II exploited the Greek tradition of polis foundation to trans- 
form the Egyptian space of Rhakotis into the Greek place of Alexandria, specifically by 
connecting themselves through cult to the figure of Alexander as city oikistes. The focus 
shifts from the foundation of Alexandria and royal ideology to Alexandrian funerary culture 
in Marjorie Susan Venit's "Theatrical Fiction and Visual Bilingualism in the Monumental 
Tombs of Ptolemaic Alexandria’, which argues that the incorporation of Egyptian architec- 
tural and decorative elements and Egyptian religious figures such as Ba birds in Alexandrian 
elite tombs created bi-cultural monuments for the performance of funerary rituals. The 
third paper in this group, George Hinge's 'Language and Race: Theocritus and the Koine 
Identity of Ptolemaic Alexandria', is a case study in the relationship of Alexandrian litera- 
ture and the development of a sense of Greek ethnic identity. In it the author argues that 
the Doric of Theocritus’ Idylls is not a witness to the spoken Greek of Ptolemaic Alexandria 
but to the growth of antiquarian interest in Archaic Greek literature in the various Greek 
dialects at a time, when those dialects were being replaced by Koine as markers of Greek 
identity. In the fourth paper, ‘Homeric Scholarship in Alexandria’, Minna Skafte Jensen 


1 P.M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford 1972). 
? MLL Finley, Ancient History: Evidence and Models (New York 1986), 62-66. 
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contends that the evidence for literary scholarship at the library of Alexandria indicates that 
the Ptolemies established an institution devoted solely to the study of Greek literature. 

The second section opens with two papers on Judaism in Ptolemaic and Roman Alex- 
andria. In ‘Philo as a Polemist and a Political Apologist: An Investigation of his Two His- 
torical Treatises Against Flaccus and The Embassy to Gaius’, Per Bilde argues that these two 
works of Philo are examples of political and theological polemic composed in accordance 
with traditional Jewish literary conventions, and that the latter contained an implied warn- 
ing to the Romans that further outrages like Caligula's plan to install his statue in the 
temple at Jerusalem might provoke the normally peaceful Jews to forceful resistance. In the 
second paper, 'Alexandrian Judaism: Rethinking a Problematic Cultural Category’, Anders 
Klostergaard Petersen discusses the methodological problems of reconstructing the history 
of ethnic communities on the basis of literary texts, pointing out that concepts such as 
‘Alexandrian Judaism’ are scholarly constructs, not descriptions of social reality, and that 
the works of no individual writer, not even Philo, can be treated as representative of the 
entire community to which the author belonged. 

The volume concludes with two papers dealing with the reaction of Alexandrian Chris- 
tians to the city's classical past. In ‘From School to Patriarchate: Aspects on (sic) the Chris- 
tianisation of Alexandria, Samuel Rubenson traces the conflict between teachers such as 
Clement and Origen and their successors, who were leaders in the early Alexandrian Chris- 
tian community, and the 4th- and 5th-century AD bishops who tried to unite Egyptian 
Christianity in the aftermath of the Meletian schism. In the final paper, Troels Myrup 
Kristensen uses archaeological evidence to argue, in ‘Religious Conflict in Late Antique 
Alexandria: Christian Responses to "Pagan" Statues in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries CE’, 
that the destruction of the Serapeum and the cult statue of Sarapis in AD 392 represented 
only one extreme in a spectrum of Christian responses to 'pagan' statues that included reuse 
as building material and overt Christianisation by such devices as inscribing Christian sym- 
bols such as crosses on them. 

Alexandria: A Cultural and Religious Melting Pot is an excellent collection of papers. The 
theoretical and methodological sophistication that characterises them is especially welcome. 
At the same time it must be admitted that there is relatively little evidence of the cultural 
and ethnic interaction promised by the title's characterisation of Alexandria as a 'Melting 
Pot’. Particularly unfortunate is the almost total absence of any discussion of the contribu- 
tion of the Egyptians to the development of the city's culture. Nevertheless, the volume is 
a welcome addition to Alexandrian scholarship that will interest scholars interested in the 
history of the Ptolemaic and Roman city. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 


A. Hoffmann, unter verwendung der Vorarbeiten von H. Hanson und W. Zschietzschmann, 
mit einem beitrag von G. de Luca zu den skulpturen aus dem theater, Altertümer von 
Pergamon, Bd 11: Das Asklepieion. Teil 5: Die Platzhallen und die zugehörigen 
Annexbauten in römischer Zeit, Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Walter de Gruyter, 
Berlin/New York 2011, xl«268 pp., illustrations, 39 tabls., 23 maps. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-11-018347-4 
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In its final Roman incarnation the Precinct of Asklepios at Pergamon was laid out on a 
monumental scale, extending for 128.90 m from east to west and 110.07 m from north to 
south. The site sloped down from north to south and this required substantial levelling, 
supported by a basement structure for the south portico. After the eventual collapse of the 
precinct buildings the fallen elements on the north side were partly covered by the resulting 
wash-down of earth, and so preserved in some quantities, while the remains of the southern 
colonnade were left exposed and subject to wholesale robbery, either for re-use or the lime 
kiln. This means that while the superstructure of the north colonnade and the northern end 
of the west colonnade can be restored in full detail, as can the scaenae frons of the theatre 
attached to the northern portico, the superstructure of the other porticoes is entirely lost: 
all that is left are the footings, the basement of the south portico and significant elements 
of the latrine rooms in the south west corner. 

In this volume, Adolf Hoffmann presents full architectural drawings and analysis of the 
north portico, fluted Ionic columns with Attic bases and an entablature including a cornice 
decorated with modillions, of which there is a large number of surviving pieces. Exception- 
ally, at the eastern end these columns were replaced by slightly shorter shafts with reeded 
infill to their lower sections of fluting, the difference in height being compensated by 
plinths and slightly higher capitals, which are Composite rather than Ionic. H. shows that 
the entablature here continues that of the Ionic section, and argues convincingly that the 
composite columns are a repair, a replacement for the Ionic after (presumably) earthquake 
damage. 

The west colonnade continued the form of the north, to judge from the material pre- 
served at its northern end, and it has to be presumed that this was also true of the southern. 
There is no evidence surviving to indicate whether or not other parts of the surrounding 
colonnades had to be repaired with composite columns. 

The basement substructure of the southern portico is nothing unusual in Pergamene 
architecture where a flat area has to be constructed on a sloping site. What is unusual is its 
cross-vaulted ceiling. H. gives evidence that this was an afterthought during construction 
replacing a system of wooden beams. The function of this basement is uncertain: there are 
three stairways leading down to it from the courtyard, and a bench along the outer wall, 
but not enough is preserved to show how it was lit, whether there were external windows 
or openings, as, for example, in the Pergamene stoa at Aigai. H. argues, correctly, that the 
bench could not have been part of a system of couches for feasting, and suggests rather that 
it was an incubation room or abaton. It does not have direct access to the palatial, marble 
floored latrines at its western end; these were approached from the level of the colonnade. 
They were flushed with water from a storage system fed by drains in front of the porticoes 
(rather than water from the ‘Sacred spring’ which could not be used for such a mundane 
purpose). 

The theatre is relatively well preserved, along with many elements (but not any of the 
columns) from its scaenae frons, here convincingly restored by H. It was approached from 
the north portico to either side of the stage and not through the stage building, which 
included a long narrow room behind the actual stage front. H. estimates that the theatre 
could seat 4000 spectators, far fewer than the Hellenistic theatre on the acropolis. Gioia de 
Luca discuses the marble sculpture fragments found in the excavation of the theatre which 
came from the decoration of the scaenae frons. Though only a few are sufficiently preserved 
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for the subject to be recognisable she relates them to Dionysus, and so appropriate to their 
original position. 

H. attributes the redevelopment of the Asklepieion, and the other two great imperial 
religious complexes at Pergamon, the Trajaneum and the sanctuary of the Egyptian Gods, 
the Red Basilica (rote Halle), to the impulse of Hadrian who visited Pergamon probably in 
AD 123, even if the funding came at least in part from Pergamene individuals, as the 
inscriptions on the architrave of the Asklepieion porticoes, already published by Christian 
Habicht in Altertümer von Pergamon 8.3 (Berlin 1969) attest. H. goes further, and suggests 
the influence of architecture at Rome itself. He points out the similarity of the Asklepieion, 
with its temple of Zeus/Asklepios incorporated into the eastern façade of the precinct with 
the Forum Pacis at Rome, the use of modillions on the cornices of the Ionic colonnades, 
the form of the theatre which is of Roman rather than Hellenistic type, and the use of brick 
in the Red Basilica. The Forum Pacis is not quite the same, since its temple is centrally 
placed, not off-centre as here, but the influence of Hadrian is clear, and it is not only in the 
Pantheon as the model for the temple of Zeus/Asklepios. 

H. gives the definitive account of this important sanctuary precinct. He quotes (follow- 
ing Deubner) the 12th-century AD reference, by the monk Georgios Kedrenos, to the area, 
long since destroyed, as the Grove of Rufinus — it was L. Cuspius Pactoneus Rufinus who 
was founder of the temple of Zeus/Asklepios. This suggests the vast space of the enclosure 
as a park, rather than merely a sanctuary. This would be in accord with its function as a 
place of healing, and explain the size and magnificence of the surrounding colonnades. The 
influence of other sanctuaries of Asklepios, particularly Epidauros, is clear. This is an 
important and fascinating publication. 


Birmingham, UK R.A. Tomlinson 


K. Hornung-Bertemes, Terrakotten aus Demetrias, Demetrias 7, Deutsches Archäologisches 
Institut, Ergon Verlag, Würzburg 2007, 200 pp., 4 figs., 40 tabls. Cased. ISBN 978- 
3-89913-540-4 


This publication of the mainly Hellenistic figurines of the Macedonian-founded city of 
Demetrias in Thessaly, is a contrast to Fourrier’s publication (reviewed above) in that it 
offers a thoroughly traditional approach to the establishment of a typology of the figurines 
found not only at Demetrias itself but also in the Thessalian region. By the term ‘tradi- 
tional' one implies meticulous analysis and classification; Karin Hornung-Bertemes does not 
disappoint. A total of 309 figurines or figurine-fragments is catalogued. Most of these were 
excavated in the city itself or its surrounds (for example Pevkakia Magula) by successive 
waves of archaeologists, but H.-B. also includes a considerable number, often of unknown 
context, from older collections in the Volos Museum, including finds from regional Thes- 
salian sites such as Pherai, Larisa, Pharsalos, Phthiotis (Thebes) and Trikala. In doing so she 
succeeds in building up a picture of a regional Thessalian coroplastic corpus, rather than 
one restricted to the find contexts of the city itself. 

A short introduction outlines the history of Demetrias, strategically positioned by its 
founder, Demetros Polorketes I, with two harbours on the Pagasaic Gulf. H.-B. emphasises 
its character as a melting pot of different peoples. Chapter 1 briefly deals with the history 
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of excavation and consequent publications, beginning with the results of A.S. Arvanitopou- 
los’s excavation in the early 20th century, proceeding through the work of the Deutsches 
Archäologisches Institut from 1967-81 and of the Ephorie Volos from 1977. The follow- 
ing section focuses specifically on the publication of figurines from both Demetrias and the 
surrounding area, pointing out the incomplete and fragmentary picture they give of Hel- 
lenistic coroplasty in Thessaly. 

In her introduction, H.-B. had given as one of her priorities the question of local pro- 
duction and identification of imports. It is rather surprising, then, that in Chapter 2, which 
deals with clays and technique, she has not undertaken any scientific analysis of the clays, 
preferring to analyse them by eye in terms of clay texture, inclusions, colour and firing. 
This is rather refreshing, especially as the 'subjectivity factor’ is countered by the author's 
claim to have examined all the fabrics herself, so that the subjectivity is hers alone. How- 
ever, the resultant list of fired colours, all 31 of them, is somewhat daunting. The most 
useful differentiation is presented in the table listing clay texture and inclusions, giving 
seven groups. From this careful comparison, it emerges that most Demetrian figurines are 
made of fine to semi-fine clay containing mica and small inclusions, hard- or medium- 
hard-fired to a pale-orange colour. The stronger clay colours are only occasionally found, in 
figurines either not from Demetrias itself or from unknown contexts. A further table cor- 
relating fabrics with the find contexts would have been useful here. A long list at the end 
of the book correlating fabric descriptions with individual catalogue numbers seems to lead 
in the right direction for separating local ware from imports but is not specifically used for 
a definitive conclusion. 

Chapter 3 excellently details the find contexts. Most figurines were found in the fill 
below the ‘Anaktoron’, a peristyle complex on a plateau, probably a palace. The construc- 
tion fill must date to the end of the 3rd century, but of course the original context of the 
137 figurines found is unknown. The Bothros on Hill 35 was next most productive. This 
is the most illuminating, as the deposit was almost certainly votive, as H.-B. confirms later. 
So, perhaps, were the figurines excavated by Arvanitopoulos from the area called the 
‘Pasikrata shrine’, in the area of the Southern Necropolis, but some disturbance may have 
occurred and it is not clear which are from graves or pits. The shrine, so named from a 
nearby inscription thought to refer to En(n)odia, a local goddess, was never actually located. 
The Volos Museum houses a further 49 older finds, some without context, most in the so- 
called Alte Sammlung. A very useful map pinpoints the places of their provenance in the 
surrounding Thessalian hinterland. 

Chapter 4 is the heart of the book, the typology. The figurines are classified by sex, 
subject, posture, costume, dress treatment and attributes. Although H.-B. finds the male 
figures predominant, thanks to the large numbers of kausia-wearing youths, herdsmen and 
animal-carriers, she begins with the female figurines. These include complete figures of 
women wearing chiton and himation, i.e. Tanagra types but with some variations, which 
H.-B. classifies into Types A—E, seated females (two types), unclothed females recalling 
Aphrodite, and young girls, two of whom are clutching animals, some standing some sit- 
ting. There are also some fine detached female heads, featuring different head-dresses and 
coiffures. Of the kausia-wearers, H.-B. finds four different types, of the 21 herdsmen with 
or without Syrinx, five types, of the 15 animal-carriers, three types. There are also detached 
male heads, crouching youths (temple boys) and male seated figures. The rest constitutes a 
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well-known Hellenistic repertoire of grotesques, theatre mask and actor, Erotes, Pan with 
Syrinx, Satyrs, ‘gliederpuppen’, three figure groups, two rattles, various animals, drapery 
fragments and architectural fragments. This chapter has to be read in conjunction with the 
Catalogue at the end of the book, which is fully and meticulously detailed, with useful 
comparanda and dating 

Chapter 5 puts the types into their regional stylistic and chronological context, which is 
where H.-B.'s classification is justified. A minority of types are identified as belonging to 
the Classical or Late Classical period before the founding of the city, such as the animal 
carriers Type A and the enthroned females Type A. Although H.-B. discusses the known 
difficulty of establishing a chronological Hellenistic series, she is able to distinguish two 
phases in the early Hellenistic period, particularly observable stylistically in the Tanagra- 
type figurines and the kausia-wearers. She notes that there is a mid-2nd-century onwards 
dearth, puzzling for a period that elsewhere presents a multiplicity of mass-produced types. 
The city had considerable economic and political influence in the late Macedonian period, 
so this requires further investigation. 

Chapter 6 looks at the epigraphical and archaeological evidence for cults in Demetrias, 
naming Artemis Iolkia, Enodia/Pasikrata (possibly associated with Artemis), the Mother of 
the Gods (Cybele), Aphrodite Neleia, Asklepios and the ozkistes. H.-B. then attempts to 
identify selected types of figurines as votives but finds that no one type can be linked to a 
specific, identified shrine. For example, the Bothros, a confirmed votive deposit, contained 
seven Tanagra-types, five maidens, nine kausia-wearers, 16 herdsmen and nine kriophores, 
all possibly votives for a Thesmophorion that was not found. She rather prefers to distin- 
guish three main categories of votive function, i.e. fertility, chthonic, and ‘rite of passage’ 
or initiation. This chapter contains some excellent discussion of theories concerning the 
kausia-wearers and the women with chiton and mantle. 

Finally, Chapter 7 returns to the question of workshops. No workshop in Demtrios was 
identified and no kilns were found. However, there is strong evidence of local production 
among the kausia-wearers and herdsmen figurines, judging from both fabric and mould- 
repeats. H.-B. posits two workshops, the second, later one developing and copying the 
same types. For the primary workshop, H.-B. argues, from the lack of regional comparanda, 
that the early Tanagra-type figurines were made in Demetrios by immigrant coroplasts 
from Attica. 

The book is well illustrated with good black-and-white photographs. Some in colour 
would have been welcome in view of the emphasis on clay colour for analysis. But that is a 
minor complaint when the publication is such a valuable addition to figurine studies. The 
author is to be congratulated on her carefully monitored synthesis of Thessalian types in 
Demetrias and the surrounding region. 


University of Melbourne Heather Jackson 


C. Isler-Kerényi, Dionysos in Archaic Greece: An Understanding Through Images, translated 
by W.G.E. Watson, Religions in the Graeco-Roman World 160, Brill, Leiden/Boston 
2007, xx+292 pp., 133 figs. Cased. ISBN 10: 90-04-14445-5/13: 978-90-04-14445-3/ 
ISSN 0927-7633 
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The volume is in a way complementary to the previous book by Cornelia Isler-Kerényi.' 
In her new book she attempts to civilise Dionysus himself and argues against the prevailing 
modern interpretations (especially Friedrich Nietzsche’s), which developed a generally 
accepted picture of the oppositional roles in Greek religion — Apollo vs Dionysus. The first 
chapter deals with 7th-century representations, the second and third with the images on 
vases in the 6th century BC, the fourth and fifth with the thiasos of Dionysus and Ariadne 
and with representations of Dionysiac happiness on small vases in later 6th century. The 
seventh chapter summarises the results and the final eighth chapter is a polemic on the 
modern mythological views on Dionysus — of Nietzsche and of modern scholarship before 
and after him. The survey of iconography is exhaustive and well organised and it gives a 
very detailed picture of representations of Dionysus on Attic and Corinthian vases, includ- 
ing also addenda on other minor production centres. The illustrations of the vase scenes on 
the photographic plates are fully sufficient to follow I.-K.’s argument. Sculptural images are 
dealt with only in outline; the contemporary images from Etruria are not considered, except 
for the Caeretan hydriae. The final part of the book gives useful indexes — arranged accord- 
ing to Beazley, LIMC — and an index of names, followed by the general index and finally 
another of modern authors. 

The attitude of I.-K. is akin to that expressed in her previous book; it reflects a similar 
basic approach to the subject (in Karl Heidegger's words Stimmung), trying to soften the 
usually accepted antinomy between Apollo and Dionysus and also to pacify the general 
meaning of Greek gods. Of course Dionysus was also accepted as an official god of the 
Greek polis; despite his otherness in comparison with most deities, his feasts were part of 
the year's cycle. The wild sides of his feasts were tamed by the priests and priestesses to 
some extent, but still he was the force of ekstasis, i.e. a religious path other than quiet inner 
meditation, which was taken over from the Apolline path by Greek philosophy. He was, 
however, a friend of Apollo; he governed at the Delphi sanctuary during the winter holi- 
days of Apollo. The final aim of initiations of both divinities was at the end the same — 
unity with the divine universe — but the path was different. The Dionysus of the polis was 
less wild than the Dionysus in the wild country or in the agricultural landscape, where his 
satyrs and their female companions lived mainly. In her discussion, I.-K. very rarely quotes 
Karl Schefold and Erika Simon, who might be nearer to her attitude, a few notes mention 
her father's last book, but she focuses much more on the views expressed in recent studies 
similar to her views. There are a number of polemics with Ulrich von Wilamowitz, Erwin 
Rohde, etc., and finally she quotes Walter Burkert as the decisive authority. The book ends 
in expressing needs to re-examine all the evidence, literary, epigraphic, pictorial: ‘Such studies 
must bear in mind that Apollo, or Dionysus, or all the gods are manifestations not only of 
stirps, nor even of a divine will over and above cultures, but of the cultural polycentrism 
and the historical dynamics active in Greece from the 2nd millennium BC right until the 
very end of antiquity' (p. 3). 

For many others this would mean to leave the religious studies and the insight into the 
more substantial part of the story, but she is not alone in this position now. One can 
summarise: even if her conclusions would seem to be too suppressive of the wild side of 


! Civilizing Violence: Satyrs on Gth-Century Greek Vases (Fribourg/Göttingen 1994). 
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Dionysus and his cult and going too far in offering an ‘educating’ or ‘civilising picture of 
Dionysus, as known not only to the Greeks but the Thracians as well, the book is certainly 
interesting and shows a firm progress of research after the L/MC entries and also from her 
own previous writings.’ I read some part of this book in Italian, and the Italian edition 
sounds better; but this is the situation of all translations from a language in which the 
original was written into another which it fits less readily. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 


O. Jaeggi, Die griechischen Porträts: Antike Repräsentation — Moderne Projektion, Dietrich 
Reimer Verlag, Berlin 2008, 170 pp. 64 figs. Cased. ISBN 978-3-496-01392-1 


In this monograph, Othmar Jaeggi presents his habilitation thesis, defended in 2005/06 at 
the Faculty of Philosophy, University of Freiburg. A largely theoretical study, it evolved 
from questions that occurred to J. as he worked on the collection of Greek portraits in the 
Museo National de Bellas Artes in Havana. The complex way in which J. approaches the 
broad field of Greek portraiture is relatively rare in recent decades. Studies on the subject 
tend to be restricted to a particular problem, whether chronologically or thematically. 
J. attempts to define, or redefine, some crucial concepts and usages. To the reader's benefit, 
he advances very systematically. In the initial chapter, entitled ‘Asking the questions’, he 
introduces the main themes. The author sees one of the key issues as that of individuality, 
its meaning and evaluation. He searches for the relationship between mere representation 
(Bild), portrait (Bildnis) and the individual. He expresses doubt regarding the usefulness 
of the terms ‘realistic’ for the depiction of people and ‘idealistic’ for images of gods, and 
suggests that they be reassessed. 

Despite J.'s own introductory statement, the chapter devoted to the history of research 
is not brief. He provides a detailed and critical survey of previous research (pp. 21-36), 
especially as it pertains to his fundamental questions, and the publication benefits from 
this. Traditionally, German scholarship in a given subject area is the most influential, and 
J. tackles mostly the ideas of his famous German-speaking predecessors as well as erudite 
contemporaries: Buschor, Schefold, Schweitzer, Giuliani, Zanker, Fittschen, Himmelmann, 
von den Hoff, to mention only the most oft-cited. He looks, in particular, at the approaches 
adopted and at dissimilar or even antagonistic definitions. 

At the end of this section J. summarises the fundamental attitudes to the question of the 
similarity of the portrait and the depicted person: the first and more common position sees 
the Greek portrait as the sum of its realistic features, corresponding to the real appearance 
of the depicted person and abstract content such as social status, profession, qualities. The 
huge group of unidentified heads presents a problem for this approach. The second position 
— iconographic model — defines the portrait as an expression aimed at the public/viewer, 
not at the god. 

The most important part of the book is Chapter 3, the discussion. The principal termi- 
nus a quo is Js view (definitely neither new nor original) that, in contrast to the modern 


? For her position on the discussion on Dionysus in Thrace, compare her ‘Dionysos, la Thrace, 
la Mer Noire’. Pontica 32 (1999), 39-49; it shows similar Stimmung. 
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perception of ancient portraiture, Greek portraits were created against a completely differ- 
ent mindset and religious background. In support of his view, J. cites and analyses several 
passages from Plato's dialogues and Aristotle's works. This analysis shows that in this 
respect Greek portraits are not in accordance with the inner disposition and nature or psy- 
chological characteristics of a person, but with the social perception of the individual 
depicted. Thus, sculptors tried to achieve a categorisation of characteristics: decent citizen, 
beautiful athlete, conqueror, ruler, and virtuous and beautiful woman. This concurs with 
the second of the two basic positions described above. 

J. further disputes the conventionally used contrast between ‘ideal’ and ‘realistic’. He 
argues that both terms are used broadly, with different meanings: a depiction of a mere 
fisherman or shepherd is a category or type that unites features from several or even many 
concrete persons, rather than being a representation of one real poor citizen in portrait 
terms. The confusion of both terms and their controversial use is shown using examples 
from the Classical period — portraits of Themistocles (traditionally held to be realistic) and 
of Pericles (usually presented as idealistic). The author relativises these two seemingly 
opposing adjectives with the use of interesting arguments. 

Many of the author's ideas are developed further in Chapters 5—7, where specific catego- 
ries of aesthetics among the images of youths (rulers), thinkers and women are outlined. 
Most of the examples (the photographs are small but high in quality) used to illustrate the 
exposition were created — logically — during the Hellenistic period. I recommend the book 
to any interested reader, but previous knowledge of Greek art and portraiture in particular 
is, however, strongly recommended. 


Charles University, Prague Ladislav Stanco 


V.S. Jigoulov, The Social History of Achaemenid Phoenicia: Being a Phoenician, Negotiating 
Empires, Bible World, Equinox Publishing, London/Oakville, CT 2010, x+276 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84553-331-1 


After over a decade of progress in Achaemenid studies it seems reasonable that the Elayi-Sapin 
work of last century be taken up for re-examination. Vadim Jigoulov, unaware of the recent 
work in Briant's Persika series (vols. 6, 9),' offers a relatively unsuccessful presentation: prom- 
ises made, unkept; criticisms made, unproven (see pp. 1-6, and especially. p. 211, n. 4 — a 
black mark on his own copybook). It is difficult to understand why this work should be 
characterised as a ‘social history’: sparse footnotes, repeated citation in the text proper of a few 
secondary sources (with misspellings, p. 36: Mazda 1999, rather than correct Mazza 1999), 
inattentiveness to sources, all obscure and confuse the understanding of his own thoughts. 
Chapter 1 (pp. 7—38) discusses written historical sources, with excessive attention paid 
to the unsolvable problem of satrapy lists (the parallel topic, Phoenician city-states in Jew- 
ish texts, Chapter 5, pp. 132-60, would be best excerpted and introduced here, especially 
in view of the near admission, p. 160 bottom, of the fruitlessness of the examination). 


! P. Briant and R. Boucharlat (eds.), L'archéologie de l'empire achéménide, nouvelles recherches 
(Paris 2005); P. Briant and F. Joannés (eds.), La transition entre l'empire achéménide et les royaumes 


hellenistiques: vers 350-300 av. J.-C. (Paris 2006). 
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Particularly annoying is the improper use of Diodorus (especially 16. 41. 2) to argue that 
Sidon was the ‘satrapal’ capital of the Herodotean ‘fifth satrapy’ (pp. 34-35, 38, 70, 166): 
Sidon is here a mustering point; satraps and strategoi are two of the multiple terms for 
Persian authorities used by Diodorus (the Greek text makes clear that Mazaeus, p. 34, was 
not ‘governor of Syria’). The presence of a paradeisos is at best a sign of local good taste. 
Documentation and analysis found in Jacoby’s FGrH (nos. 783-794 on Phoenicia) and the 
Worthington-supervised Brill’s New Jacoby seem to have fallen into oblivion. 

Chapter 2 (pp. 39-70) discusses epigraphic evidence, presented without a clear listing of 
the present inscription collections or proper identification of individual pieces. Lest others 
waste their time, KAI (missing in bibliography and notes) is H. Donner and W. Roellig 
(eds.), Kanaanaeische und aramaeische Inscriften, 3 vols. (Wiesbaden 1966-69). The Byblos 
Yehawmilk inscription (pp. 44-47, fig 2.2. [too small to be of value]) hardly offers traces 
of ‘political perturbation’ but rather is closely reminiscent of Late Achaemenid and Early 
Macedonian era private dedications found in Egypt in which the individual outlines his 
service to the protecting deity. The same applies to the Sidon Eshmunazar inscription. 
Chapter 3 (pp. 71-112), on coinage, is devoid of any knowledge of the American Numis- 
matic Society and the publications, including hoard studies, it sponsors. The appropriation 
of Achaemenid imagery and attempts to alter monetary standards are best viewed as expres- 
sions of local imperialisms, similar to the Hecatomnids’. No need to introduce appease- 
ment or any 'encroaching free market revolution’ (p. 111). 

Material remains are taken up in Chapter 4 (pp. 113-31, into which should be incor- 
porated pp. 179-202), which is marred by poor interpretation of written historical data 
(pp. 117-18): the ‘ebb and flow’ of Attic imports is a feature of the archaeological record 
which will be revised by additional discoveries or reinterpretation of present findings. A 
good part of this chapter and its sparse footnotes seem a summation of others' ideas (pp. 
114-22, 216-18) and include the introduction of anachronistic terms such as ‘trade 
monopolies’ (p. 127). The 'synthesis (pp. 127—31) only repeats features already noted 
throughout the Achaemenid West, as does the final chapter (pp. 162-74), complete with 
the asinine proposal 'that the Phoenician elite might have discouraged the literacy of other 
social segments in order to preserves their status’ (p. 165). Thus, Phoenicia has been ren- 
dered into the antebellum American South. 

Cognisant of Robin Osborne's review in AWE 5 (2006), 330—31, I regret having so lit- 
tle positive to say about this work. Perhaps in rejecting jargon I lack the ‘mental framework’ 
(p. 174) to determine that this is a ‘social history’. Or perhaps I failed to realise that this 
‘field’ of ‘social history’ now has become a Pee-wee’s Playhouse filled with ‘secret words’ 
(‘engendered speech’, p. 70; ‘managed autonomy’, pp. 111, 114, 129) and pronouncements 
from Jambi the Genie which have only the sound of English (p. 211 top, in n. 90; p. 9 end 
of first paragraph). 


Berkeley, California, USA Michael Weiskopf 


M. Jones (ed.), Traces of Ancestry. Studies in Honour of Colin Renfrew, McDonald Institute 
Monographs, McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, Cambridge 2004, 
VIII-161 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 1-902937-25-2/ISSN 1363-1349 
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This volume pays tribute to the ground-breaking work of Colin Renfrew in a new field that 
he himself pioneered: archaeogenetics, the study of ancient population movements through 
a comparative analysis of material culture, the distribution of genetic markers in modern 
populations, and the history of language change in the region. In just 20 years, this synthe- 
sis of archaeology, genetics and historical linguistics has had a profound effect on the way 
we view and study prehistoric human populations. An early product of this synthesis was 
Renfrew's 'Farming/Language Dispersal Hypothesis’ — the idea that Indo-European lan- 
guages spread not just with the practice of farming, but with the farmers themselves, 
through demic diffusion. Initially, the hypothesis was criticised by some as overly simplistic 
for not incorporating other important causes of genetic diversity in Indo-European-speak- 
ing areas, such as population movements associated with ecological change, or with the 
domestication of the horse, or with the marginalisation of indigenous groups. However, as 
the papers in this volume show, archaeogenetics is maturing into a multivocal discipline in 
which scholars with various viewpoints are addressing these very criticisms in a variety of 
interesting ways, modulating Renfrew's original hypothesis, and stretching it in new dimen- 
sions. Renfrew's hypothesis itself is being applied to non-Indo-European populations, as in 
Peter Bellwood's contribution proposing a model for an agriculturally driven dispersal of 
Austronesian languages and peoples. 

Part I of the volume examines some frameworks for the synthesis of archaeology, genetic 
change, and linguistics. Robert Foley writes on the similarities between Renfrew's view of 
language change and replacement, and analogous ideas in evolutionary biology, particularly 
the dependence of both kinds of change on environmental factors. Marta Mirazón Lahr 
looks at prehistoric human diversification and dispersal, and their implications for historical 
linguistics; her interesting conclusion is that all modern languages are probably monophyl- 
etic, with an origin around the time of the last interglacial (ca. 100ky BP), a hypothesis that 
accords well with evidence for a genetic bottleneck during the preceding glacial maximum. 

Not all viewpoints are in harmony, as is to be expected in the foment of ideas typical of 
a new discipline. L. Luca Cavalli-Sforza, writing on the gradual formation of interdiscipli- 
nary connections between archaeology, genetics and linguistics over the past five decades, 
asserts that "languages and tribes have an almost one-to-one correspondence’. Marek Zvel- 
ebil might disagree: after an excellent one-page summary of the cultural-historical, proces- 
sual and post-modernist approaches to archaeological theory, he makes a case that both 
agriculture and Indo-European languages were spread not just through targeted colonisa- 
tion of choice agricultural land, but also through cultural diffusion, exogamy and creolisa- 
tion along the resulting frontiers; all these mechanisms would have encouraged multilin- 
gualism. 

Part 2 consists of three case studies in genetics. Martin Richards et al. write on the 
archaeogenetics of the dispersals of Bantu-speaking peoples, in an effort to understand pre- 
historic north-south migrations within Africa. Peter Forster et al. use mtDNA markers to 
estimate the dates at which Celtic and Germanic languages first arrived in the British Isles. 
Neil Bradman et al. examine the relationship between ethnic identity and common ances- 
try, employing genetic markers to determine the extent to which the various Jewish com- 
munities of the Diaspora can claim descent from the ancient Israelites. 

Part 3 contains two case studies in farming. Marsha Levine tackles one of the most 
intractable problems in archaeology — the origins of and impetus for the domestication of 
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the horse — by outlining a canon of acceptable evidence for horse domestication. Martin 
Jones directly addresses the central idea behind Renfrew’s ‘Farming/Language Dispersal 
Hypothesis’ by comparing archaeobotanical evidence for the cultivation of foxtail millet, 
broomcorn millet and buckwheat to the distribution of modern haplotypes of these species, 
in an effort to illuminate the early stages of cereal domestication. 

Part 4 includes two case studies in linguistics. Merritt Ruhlen focuses on a Proto-Algon- 
quian suffix present in the numerals 6 to 8, and on its derivation from a Proto-Amerind 
word denoting the left hand. Finally, Matthew Spriggs delineates the westward retreat of 
Cornish in the middle part of the last millennium, revealing a diachronic correlation 
between the distributions of Cornish-speakers and plenys an gwary, enclosures used for stag- 
ing a distinctive type of Cornish theatre-in-the-round. 

This wide-ranging collection of studies, illustrative of the interdisciplinary nature of 
archaeogenetics, will be of interest to archaeologists, geneticists and linguists alike. 


University of Melbourne Brent Davis 


A. Jördens, Statthalterliche Verwaltung in der römischen Kaiserzeit: Studien zum praefectus 
Aegypti, Historia Einzelschriften 175, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2009, vi+616 pp., 
4 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-09283-8 


This book discusses in detail a number of very interesting questions concerning the govern- 
ment of Roman Egypt, with a focus on financial administration. As the author argues, the 
numerous Egyptian papyri offer a worm's-eye view of Roman provincial administration (p. 
11). This bottom-up perspective, however, rarely allows glimpses of the highest hierarchical 
levels of government, mainly because the papyri from Alexandria have been lost. As things 
stand, in Egypt no less than in other provinces, information on the doings of Roman pro- 
vincial governors can be obtained mainly from the governors’ own official communications 
(p. 15), by no means a majority among the thousands of preserved papyri. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the governor figures less prominently in Andrea Jórdens's thorough 
analysis than the title of her book suggests, and her conclusions on his role in the complex 
procedures she studies are conjectures more often than not. As such, however, these conclu- 
sions are cautious, well founded and intelligent. J.’s study is essential reading for scholars of 
Roman history. 

J. begins by making a strong case against excluding this large and important province 
from studies on Roman provincial administration. She deals one by one with Egypt’s often- 
invoked exceptional characteristics as a Roman province to prove that, even where these are 
real, they are no reason for discounting Egyptian evidence (pp. 26-58). No two provinces 
were the same anyway (p. 14). And the Egyptian prefect differed in no significant way from 
governors of other provinces from the point of view of the provincials (p. 11). Perhaps, 
however, the fact that until Hadrian’s time the Egyptian prefect’s responsibilities included 
the entire financial administration of the province (pp. 14, 59, 100—01) constitutes a sig- 
nificant difference — indeed, one that could have been given more weight in the discussion. 
Finally, J. is convinced that Roman conquest meant a deeper break with earlier traditions 
than so far assumed, despite the survival or restoration of earlier practices during the early 
Principate. 
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The following represents only a personal choice out of a number or important issues 
discussed in the main part of the book. 

Detailed investigations of provincial census procedures in Egypt, and a comparison with 
what we know from Arabia, suggest that there were marked differences in census proce- 
dures among provinces, or at least between Egypt and Arabia (pp. 62-94). According to J.’s 
conclusive discussion, the aurum coronarium remained at least in principle, or in any case 
in official rhetoric, a voluntary contribution (p. 156). Representatives of local administra- 
tion, such as the &ovyiof;c (pp. 99-102) and the orparnyoi (pp. 137-38, 161—62) enjoyed 
what J. calls ‘astonishingly great independence’ (p. 137). Their corruption was difficult to 
control (passim, and particularly pp. 169-72 on the decree of Vergillius Capito). 

Requisitions of grain by the state served mainly to replace amounts of grain that had 
been sold, with permission by the emperor, to cities and states in need (pp. 191-209). 

Tax collection by liturgists, as opposed to leaseholders, seems to have been initiated by 
Augustus (p. 269). Particularly duties, however, continued to be leased during the Roman 
empire, though little is known on the role of the governor in this process (p. 265). A lot, 
on the contrary, is known of the malpractice and corruption involved (especially pp. 271— 
79). 

Abandonment of one’s home to escape taxes or liturgies, known as évayaenotc, appears 
to have been an every-day phenomenon in Roman Egypt, as opposed to an occasional 
occurrence in response to crisis (p. 317). It would have been interesting to have J.’s thoughts 
on whether, and why, this was a particularly Egyptian phenomenon, and how evidence 
from other provinces, for example JGR 674 from Thracian Skaptopara, may be relevant. 
Though the Thracian villagers do not use the same term, they are clearly speaking in Il. 
65-71 of what would be called in Egypt &vayaonıc. 

The &puß&pyns or &«Q&oync was in charge of all tolls on goods imported or exported 
from the south and east borders of Egypt (p. 361). The rate of important tolls collected in 
the provinces was probably determined at Rome (p. 394). Though evidence is scarce, and 
the role of the district (vouóc) strategoi in the process was apparently central, the governor 
must have been ultimately responsible for the leasing of duties (p. 392). 

A mandatory engagement of every Egyptian for five days per year in the upkeep of the 
irrigation system was a Roman invention (p. 408). However, very few petitions were 
addressed to the governor in matters concerning the use of water and watering systems (pp. 
410, 434). Despite its importance for the economy of Egypt, the watering system never 
became the responsibility of a separate administrative post (p. 434). 

J. reinforces the view that reintegration edicts were not necessarily connected with the 
census (p. 71), though in some cases they were indeed (p. 73). Such edicts usually pursued 
more than one goal (p. 445). The governor was relatively often the recipient of petitions 
concerning allotment of public lands (p. 460). J. persuasively argues that tenancies of less 
productive state land were not always compulsory (p. 465). 

J. concludes that the government of Egypt did have peculiarities, as has always been 
assumed, but those concerned the administrative structures, not the principles a governor 
was to follow in ruling the province. Even the complexities of Egyptian financial adminis- 
tration, farming and water management, apparently did not require, or at any rate they did 
not provoke, a different approach on the part of the Roman state to the task of ruling this 
particular province. 
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Two minor quibbles: in a book that is clearly, and thankfully, directed to an audience 
wider than the circle of papyrologists, all Greek and Latin terms should have been explained 
or translated. Further, on occasion, the summary after each chapter introduces new evidence. 

There is a negligible number of printing errors, especially considering the size of the 
book and the ubiquity of Greek quotes. The index is very helpful. However, the book is 
better read in its entirety than consulted on individual subjects, because J.'s concluding 
thoughts in the nine pages of her last chapter neither constitute nor include a summary of 
her previous findings. Therefore reading only the conclusions is far from a substitute for 
reading this book, which is strongly recommended to all Roman historians. 


Institute for Greek and Roman Antiquity, 
Hellenic National Research Foundation, Athens Christina Kokkinia 


H.A. Kalligas, Monemvasia. A Byzantine City State, Roudedge, London/New York 2010, 
xiv+210 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-415-24880-8 


Monemvasia is a large, almond-shaped rock, attached by a long, narrow causeway to the 
southernmost projection of Lakonia, in the Peloponnese. The rock has two levels: a narrow 
border of land just above sea level lies at the base of steep cliffs, which carry a plateau. This 
topography dictates two main areas of settlement: the lower town, towards the east, and the 
upper town, occupying the eastern part of the plateau; the two are linked by a steep cob- 
bled road which zig-zags up the cliff. Rain is the only significant fresh water supply and 
there is hardly enough room to grow vegetables, but its two harbours, flanking the cause- 
way, and its formidable natural defensibility have made Monemvasia a desirable property 
for maritime powers since late antiquity. Substantial early development is indicated by the 
presence of a fairly large 6th-century basilical church in the lower town, and in later centu- 
ries the upper town had mansions and a palace, with a fortress nearby on the plateau. Over 
the centuries, Byzantine, Frankish, Venetian and Turkish authority came, went (and some- 
times came back); there were Arab raids and Albanian settlement. In peaceful times, 
Monemvasia (Malvasia to Europeans) had prosperity based on agricultural exploitation of 
the proximate mainland, famous for its olives and vines (Malmsey wine was exported as far 
north as England, whether or not the Duke of Clarence was drowned in a barrel of it). 
In grim contrast, bad times left the besieged population to starve on their rock, but perma- 
nent decline set in only after 1821, when the War of Independence began to extricate 
Greece from the Ottoman empire, and the buildings of both upper and lower towns began 
to crumble from disuse. 

Haris Kalligas, the author, is properly lauded for her lifetime commitment to the revival 
and restoration of Monemvasia: as an architect she has contributed to the recording and 
repair of its fabric, and as a scholar she has spent decades assembling and analysing the 
primary sources from which a complicated history may be traced. Almost two-thirds of the 
book addresses the latter task, working through the documentary and archaeological evi- 
dence to present the history of Monemvasia. The remaining part deals with the surviving 
material culture: the causeway, roads, walls and fortifications, the churches, mosque, 
houses, cisterns and baths of the upper and lower towns. We now have, therefore, a very 
welcome synthesis and expansion, in English and in a single volume, of the work K. has 
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published over three decades, much of it in Greek, and usually in academic journals. The 
book thus makes a considerable improvement, for most readers, to the accessibility of infor- 
mation about Monemvasia. It is disappointing, therefore, that this important work was not 
given more generous publication. The octavo (15 x 23 cm) page size is too small to allow 
adequate reproduction of many of the illustrations, particularly the archaeological and 
architectural plans and drawings which are of necessity so fiercely reduced that much detail 
is simply lost or illegible even with a magnifying glass. Although described as ‘lavish’ in the 
preface, there is in fact far too little illustration: the reader would be much helped were 
there a detailed plan of the rock, with all elements referred to in the text clearly labelled, 
and something similar for the upper and lower towns. It would seem necessary, too, to have 
some photographs of the interior of the finest Byzantine building still standing in Monem- 
vasia, the 12th-century church of the upper town now known as Hagia Sophia, and also of 
its 13th-century paintings, images of which are not easily available. Similarly, while K. is to 
be admired for broadening her readership by publishing in English, it has to be said that 
the text could be much improved by the attention of a good editor who is also a native 
English-speaker. Many sentences have grammatical and syntactical constructions that 
belong in Greek, rather than English, resulting in frequent awkwardness and occasional 
opacity. An objective editorial eye could also remove occasional unsystematic presentation 
of the complex mass of source material, ensuring, for instance, that the date and nature of 
each source is fully explained when it first appears in the text, rather than pages or even 
chapters later. 

In sum, this book is a valuable source of information on the history and material culture 
of Monemvasia, and scholars in a range of specialisations will want to have it. However, a 
more careful production, with this fascinating and important material fully catalogued, 
would have given us a definitive reference book on Monemvasia with a much wider reader- 
ship, and would do greater justice to K.’s decades of work. 


Colchester, UK Lyn Rodley 


T. Kiely (ed.), Ancient Cyprus in the British Museum. Essays in Honour of Dr Veronica Tat- 
ton-Brown, British Museum Research Publication 180, The British Museum Press, 
London 2009, 120 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-86159-180-0 


This slim volume, edited by Thomas Kiely, contains eight short papers (two in French) by 
colleagues and friends of Dr Veronica Tatton-Brown, who served as curator of the Cypriot 
collections of the British Museum for over 30 years. They range widely in scope and largely 
reflect Tatton-Brown's own interests. 

The first paper, by Fitton, provides a brief account of Tatton-Brown's career at the Brit- 
ish Museum and her contributions to Cypriot scholarship, which focus, primarily, on the 
sculpture and iconography of Archaic and Classical Cyprus and the history of excavations 
on the island. The chapter concludes with a bibliography of Tatton-Brown's publications 
from 1969 to 2007, with several volumes in press or forthcoming testifying to her continu- 
ing influence on the field. 

Most other papers deal, as the title suggests, with Cypriot objects in the British Museum. 
Merrillees begins with an Early Bronze Age terracotta model dagger and sheath, and provides 
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a useful bibliographical review of all known examples of the type and a discussion of their 
likely place of production (Bellapais Vounous). His suggestion that the metal originals were 
daggers rather than knives is convincing. Hermary's contribution is on parents and children 
in Cypriot sculpture of the 6th to 4th centuries BC. Cypriot family groups are distin- 
guished from similar depictions in Greek sculpture by their informality and certain gestures 
of affection. In non-funerary contexts depictions of a male adult and child may mark an 
important stage in the life of young boys. Hermary suggests that sanctuaries associated with 
royal power attracted dedications of this type, their significance and originality due to social 
and religious practices particular to the kingdoms of Cyprus. 

Caubet examines one of the best known items from Cyprus in the British Museum, the 
12th-century BC ivory gaming box from Enkomi British Tomb 58, and a gold cup of the 
13th century BC from Ugarit, now in the Louvre — which show strikingly similar chariot 
hunt scenes. Various readings are canvassed, with the hunter a mortal, hero or divinised 
royal ancestor, and the hunt a mystical representation of cyclical renewal (on the cup), an 
episode from a mythological narrative, an actual hunt in a royal park or a ritual re-enactment 
of a mythical episode (on the box). Caubet suggests shared practices between Enkomi and 
Ugarit and the diffusion of common iconographic models via the medium of glyptic. 

Crewe's paper focuses on Enkomi Tomb 66, one of 100 tombs excavated by the British 
Museum at this site in 1896. Descriptions of 1800 objects from Enkomi in the British 
Museum have recently been made available via a searchable web-based database, a major 
achievement expedited by Tatton-Brown's publication of a field notebook held by the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in 2003. Tomb 66 was the only intact built 
tomb and is one of the wealthiest known from the site. Crewe suggests a date range for the 
contents from Late Cypriot IIA2 to LC IIIA, but does not rule out use of the tomb only in 
LC IIC. Among the more unusual features were a ceramic lamp suspended from bronze 
nails to one side of the doorway and a bronze lamp driven into the wall on the other. These 
suggest that the tomb was visited on a regular basis — perhaps, according to Crewe, for 
memorial feasting with the dead. The paper is followed by descriptions of 131 objects, 
many illustrated in colour. 

Kiely's own tribute to Tatton-Brown takes the form of an annotated transcript of the 
excavation notebook from the Turner Bequest excavations conducted by H.B. Walters at 
Kourion in 1895. The British Museum finds from this excavation were published in 2009 
as part of the Ancient Cyprus in the British Museum on-line research catalogue. The tran- 
script complements the on-line catalogue and is accompanied by a commentary on the 
work of the Turner Bequest, making it clear just how much material was not considered 
worth retaining and probably sold or dispersed. In addition, the paper provides a broader 
account of work in the Kourion area and is a very useful addition to the history of archae- 
ology on the island, another of Tatton-Brown's particular interests. 

The two remaining papers have a broader focus. Maier and von Wartburg take a look 
at pictorial reconstructions of the Persian siege works of 498 BC at Palaepaphos, as a way 
of illustrating the problems posed by reconstruction drawings in archaeology. Addressing 
issues of imagination, perspective, emphasis, reliability and interpretation, the latter with 
regard in particular to the original rendering and modern use of Assyrian reliefs, they con- 
clude that visual reconstructions, while valuable, can never be used as reliable sources in 
historical representation. Finally, Karageorghis's paper offers a personal reflection of his 
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long association with the British Museum, the Institute of Archaeology and University Col- 
lege, London, and a review of relations between Cyprus and Britain. It was, as he notes, the 
Greek bias of early British excavators on the island which led to their choice of sites famil- 
iar from ancient literature and to their finds being deposited in the Greek and Roman 
Department of the British Museum rather than the Department of Western Asiatic Antiq- 
uities. This situation prevailed until the establishment of the A.G. Leventis Gallery devoted 
to Cypriot antiquities in 1987, the first named gallery of its kind in the British Museum 
and one which owes much to the vision of both Karageorghis and Tatton-Brown. 

The volume is well produced and well serves its purpose of honouring Tatton-Brown 
and showcasing ancient Cyprus in the British Museum. 


La Trobe University Jennifer M. Webb 


E. Kyriakidis (ed.), The Archaeology of Ritual, Cotsen Advanced Seminars 3, Cotsen Insti- 
tute of Archaeology, University of California, Los Angeles 2007, xii+319 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-931745-47-5 


In den archäologischen Wissenschaften ist eine zunehmende Fokussierung auf die 
Erforschung menschlichen Grundverhaltens zu beobachten. Das zeigt sich insbesondere an 
der immer längeren Reihe der ‘archaeologies of (...)'.! In diesen spielt jeweils das “Theoriz- 
ing’ eine wesentliche Rolle. Durch diese Theoriebildung sollen Methoden und Modelle 
aus der Anthropologie, Soziologie und Psychologie für die Archäologie fruchtbar gemacht 
werden, um Formen anthropologischer Grundkonstanten in den Kulturschichten der fernen 
Vergangenheit für die heutige Gesellschaftsdebatte aufzuspüren. In der Hinsicht stellt das 
‘Theorizing the Feast’ durch B. Hayde und M. Dietler, aus dem 2001 der vielbeachtete 
Band ‘Archaeology of the Feast’ hervorgegangen ist, ein überaus erfolgreiches Experiment 
dar? Seit dem Erscheinen dieses Sammelbandes sind Feste, sprich ihre Materialisierungs- 
formen in den archäologischen und ethnologischen Befunden, zu einem Hauptanliegen bei 
der Erforschung materieller Kulturen geworden. 

Eine entsprechende Signalwirkung erhofft sich E. Kyriakidis mit der Herausgabe des 
hier zu besprechenden Sammelbandes 77e Archaeology of Ritual, der aus dem dritten 'Cot- 
sen Advanced Seminars’ 2004 in Los Angeles resultiert. Er besteht aus zehn Beträgen aus 
religionswissenschaftlicher, sozialanthropologischer, ethnologischer und archäologischer 
Perspektive, die sich allesamt mit der Frage nach dem Zusammenhang zwischen Ritual, 
Religion und Gesellschaft beschäftigen. Eine resümierende und kritische Stellungnahme 


! Etwa: H. Barnard und W. Wendrich (Hrsg.), The Archaeology of Mobility. Old World and New 
World Nomadism (Los Angeles 2008); E.N. Arkush und M.W. Allen, The Archaeology of Warfare: 
Prehistories of Raiding and Conquest (Glainsville 2008); L. Lucas, The Archaeology of Time (London 
2005); C.L. Lyons und J.K. Papadopoulos (Hrsg.), The Archaeology of Colonialism (Los Angeles 
2002); M. Parker Pearson, The Archaeology of Death and Burial (Austin 2000); P.M. Allison (Hrsg.), 
The Archaeology of Household Activities (London 1999); M.T. Stark (Hrsg.), The Archaeology of Social 
Boundaries (Washington, DC 1998). 

? B. Hayden und M. Dieter (Hrsg.), Feasts: Archaeological and Ethnographical Perspectives on 
Food, Politics and Power (Washington, DC 2001). 
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zu diesen zehn Beiträgen durch die amerikanische Ritualforscherin C. Bell und der Ver- 
such einer Synthese durch den Herausgeber sowie ein elfseitiger Index beschließen den 
Sammelband. 

Ganz dem Geist der ‘Cotsen Advanced Seminars’ verpflichtet, interdisziplinär über kul- 
turenübergreifende Fragestellungen nachzudenken, bewegen sich die Beiträge auf der zeitli- 
chen Achse vom 6. Jahrtausend v. Chr. bis zur Gegenwart und geographisch vom Mittel- 
meerraum über Südafrika und Südasien bis zum mesoamerikanischen Raum. Auf der Basis 
dieser Essays soll letztlich transdisziplinär danach gefragt werden, wie Spuren von Ritualen 
im archäologischen Befund erkannt und mittels ethnologischer Komparatistik und religions- 
wissenschaftlicher Theoriebildung ausgewertet werden können. Damit will K. zu weiter- 
führenden Überlegungen und Debatten in Richtung einer ‘Archaeology of Ritual’ anregen 
(S. 1-8). 

Gleich im ersten Beitrag versucht K. in ‘Finding ritual: Calibrating the evidence’ (S. 
9-22) das Problem der Operationalisierung des Ritual-Begriffes für die archäologischen 
Wissenschaften genauer zu analysieren und auch zu lösen. So schlägt er vor, den Begriff 
‘Ritual’ als eine etische Kategorie zu gebrauchen, unter der sich gleichartige, wiederkehrende 
Abfolgen bestimmter Handlungen im Sinne einer ‘chaine d’operatoire’ subsumieren lassen, 
die an einem bestimmten Ort zu wiederkehrenden archäologischen Befundmustern führen 
bzw. geführt haben. Diese Befundmuster bezeugen nach K. das spezifische Ritualverhalten 
einer Lokalgruppe, über das ihre soziale Reproduktion auf einer religiösen Ebene sicherges- 
tellt wird. Je nach Vollzugs- und Aufführungskontext, ob am Grab oder auf einem Höhen- 
heiligtum, könne sich jedoch die sozio-kulturelle Einbettung dieses Rituals innerhalb der 
Lokalgruppe verändern und dadurch eine veränderte Bedeutungszuweisung erfahren. 

In ‘History, ethnography and essentialism: the archaeology of ritual und religion in 
south Asia’ (S. 23-42) problematisiert L. Fogelin auf eine eindrucksvolle Weise, wie 
archäologische Forschung von nationalistischen Volkskundlern instrumentalisiert werden 
kann: Mittels Archäologie soll die politische Dominanz bestimmter religiöser Gruppierun- 
gen von heute möglichst früh in den Kulturschichten von gestern ausgemacht werden. Zu 
diesem Zweck werden ethnologische Berichte zum religiösen Verhalten von Dorfbewoh- 
nern im Industal nach Ritualen und Symbolen durchforscht, die sich auch in den schrift- 
lich niedergelegten Ritualanleitungen frühbuddhistischer Zeit wiederfinden lassen. Daraus 
wird dann eine "longue durée' der entsprechenden Rituale und der mit ihnen verbundenen 
Symbol- und Kultfiguren konstruiert. Diese werden anschliessend auf die archäologischen 
Befunde aus der indischen Frühzeit (300 v. Chr.-300 n. Chr.) übertragen, um die in ihnen 
aufgedeckten Spuren von Ritualen als sehr frühe Materialausweise buddhistischer Religions- 
praxen im Industal auszugeben. Bildzeugnisse, die möglicherweise ikonographische Vor- 
läufer zu späteren Göttersymbolen darstellen, werden dabei zu Prototypen späterer bud- 
dhistischer Götterdarstellungen verklärt, wie Fogelin anhand der Proto-Shiva-Problematik 
anschaulich darlegen kann. 

Dieser Gefahr der politischen Instrumentalisierung kann laut Fogelin nur durch eine 
strikt befolgte ‘kontextuelle Archäologie’ begegnet werden, in der Rituale und religiöse 
Symbole immer soweit als möglich in ihrem je eigenen Kulturhorizont einzubetten sind. 
Lässt sich dabei im Laufe der Zeit ein Wandel in der Figuration ihrer kulturellen Einbet- 
tung beobachten, dann wandelt sich damit auch die Semantik und die sozio-religiöse 
Bedeutungsdimension des Rituals bzw. Symbols. Anhand der Verteilung von Steinpyramiden 
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als Grabmälern aus frühindischer Zeit im Umland des Klosters von Thotlakonda an der 
bengalischen Küste, gelingt es Fogelin beispielhaft vorzuführen, wie ein solcher ‘Contextual 
Approach’ unter Berücksichtigung literarischer Hinterlassenschaft und ethnohistorischer 
Dokumentation zum Erfolg führen kann. 

Den Methoden und Prinzipien einer kontextuellen Archäologie folgt auch J. Marcus 
in ihrem Beitrag ‘Rethinking Ritual’ (S. 43-76). Ebenso wie Fogelin warnt Marcus vor 
dem Missbrauch ethnohistorischer Quellen. So werden nämlich auch in ihrem fachlichen 
Bereich, in der mesoamerikanischen Archäologie, Rituale der indigenen Eliten aus west- 
europäischer Sicht und damit aus der Perspektive kolonisierender Eroberer geschildert. 
Ohne jedoch diese Quellenproblematik zu berücksichtigen, werden diese Schilderungen 
schließlich 1:1 auf die archäologischen Spuren von Ritualen aus vorkolonialer Zeit rückpro- 
jiziert. Um dieser Gefahr ahistorischer Rückprojektion von vorneherein zu entgehen, erhebt 
Marcus anstelle der schriftlichen Quellen den archäologischen Befund zur Primärquelle, die 
unvoreingenommen nach taphonomischen Prozessen befragt werden soll, die auf rituelle 
Handlungen zurückzuführen sind. Dazu erstellt sie eine Liste der menschlichen, örtlichen, 
sozialen und (kult)dinglichen Bestandteile, aus denen sich Rituale in aller Regel zusammen- 
setzen. Kehren diese Bestandteile in einer ganz spezifischen Kombination und Abfolge im 
Sinne eines Rituals wieder, dann hat dies auch eine wiederkehrende Musterbildung im 
archáologischen Befund zur Folge. Dadurch werden die materialkulturellen Auswirkungen 
eines bestimmten Rituals archäologisch sichtbar und damit auch in den Befunden identifi- 
zierbar. Erst wenn sich solche archäologische Spuren von Ritualen deutlich abgezeichnet 
haben, gilt es zu versuchen, über die schriftliche Hinterlassenschaft den ‘Sitz’ dieser Rituale 
im einstmals zugehörigen Religionssystem zu eruieren. Dabei gilt es nach Marcus allerdings 
zu berücksichtigen, dass dieses religiöse Bezugs- und Referenzsystem sich mitunter auch auf 
die Geisteswelt einer ganzen Ethnie erstrecken kann, wodurch das entsprechende Ritual 
eine ganz beachtliche geographische Verbreitung erfahren kann. Trotz des sich daraus erge- 
benden homogenen Erscheinungsbildes gilt es lokale Variationen zu verbuchen. Diese 
Abweichungen sind nach Marcus auf die Einpassung des ‘pan-ethnischen’ Rituals auf die 
unterschiedlichen Lebenswelten und sozialen Milieus zurückzuführen, in welche die sie 
produzierende Ethnie aufgeteilt ist. Ein Paradebeispiel hierfür sei die mesoamerikanische 
Ethnie, die sich in der uto-aztekischen Sprachfamilie manifestiere. Denn diese habe neben 
Chiefdoms und komplexen Staatengebilde gleichzeitig auch Jager- und Sammlergemein- 
schaften sowie egälitäre Dorfgemeinschaften umspannt. In ihrer pan-uto-azteckischen 
Erscheinungsform sind dennoch bestimmte Rituale kulturmaterielle Fingerabdrücke der 
religiösen Identität dieser mesoamerikanischen Ethnie. Aber durch ihre lokale Aneignungs- 
form, so Marcus, geben sie zusätzlich zur ethnischen Identität ihres Vollziehers auch Aus- 
kunft über das Sozialgefüge seiner primären Referenzgruppe. 

In 'Archaeological Andean Rituals: Performance, Liturgy, and Meaning’ (S. 77-108) 
stellen auch für Ch. A. Hastorf Rituale eine kulturelle Technik dar, mittels derer Sinnge- 
bungen und soziale Orientierungsmuster in der Lebenswelt einer Gemeinschaft (re)gene- 
riert, aber auch modifiziert werden. Ausgangspunkt ihrer Überlegungen sind die von ihr 
erforschten Zeremonialplätze in Chiripa am Titicaca-See, darunter insbesondere die Kon- 
struktion eines semi-subterranen Platzes (14 x 11 m) mit gelb verputzten Wänden aus 
Lehm um 100 v. Chr. in Choquehuanca. Die Nische auf der einen Seite der Einfassungs- 
wände kann durch Vergleiche mit entsprechenden Kultanlagen am Titicaca-See als eine 
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Einrichtung für den Ahnenkult angesprochen werden. Aufgrund der um die Anlage herum 
zahlreich zum Vorschein gekommenen Opfer-Depots kann gefolgert werden, dass die 
Festzeremonien primär auf der Wiese stattfanden, welche die Ahnenkultstätte umgab. 
Lediglich zur Vollführung der Riten des Ahnenkultes führte eine Prozession in das Innere 
der Kultanlage. Grundsätzlich war also dieser Zeremonialplatz offen für alle Mitglieder der 
Lokalgruppe, die sich als eine Abstammungsgemeinschaft von den in der Kultanlage 
verehrten Ahnen definierte. 

Ab 600 v. Chr. wurde dann mit dem Bau der Anlage in Montículo begonnen. Bei 
diesem handelt es sich erneut um die Konstruktion eines eingetieften Platzes mit angren- 
zenden Häusern (Lower-House-Level' 600—400 v. Chr.). Dieser wurde später vom 'Upper- 
House-Level' (400 v. Chr.-100 n. Chr.) abermals überbaut. Diese jüngste Überbauung 
bestand aus einem großen, eingesunkenen Platz (26 x 26 m), um den sich 10 rechteckige 
Häuser mit Nischen gruppierten. Infolge der verdichteten Anordnung dieser Häuser um 
den Zeremonialplatz, war dieser nur über zwei schmale Zugänge erreichbar. Dadurch 
wurde der direkte Zugang zum Ahnenkult von ‚den Wenigen‘ in den Häusern kontrolliert, 
worin sich deren politische Überlegenheit manifestiert. Das vormalige Prinzip der Inklusion 
und Integration während der ersten Hälfte des 1. Jahrtausends v. Chr. hat sich in der 
zweiten Jahrtausendhälfte ins Gegenteil verkehrt, nämlich in Exklusion und Distinktion — 
so die Schlussfolgerung von Hastorf. 

Von einer grundlegenden Skepsis zeugt der Beitrag von A.C. Renfrew, dem Verfasser 
des Standardwerks “The Archaeology of Cult von 1985.3 In “The Archaeology of Ritual, of 
Cult, and of Religion’ (S. 109-22) warnt Renfrew eindringlich davor, gleich jedes archäo- 
logisch greifbare Ritual mit Religion in Verbindung bringen zu wollen. Denn oftmals 
stünden hinter den vermuteten Ritualen lediglich’ symbolische Handlungen ohne religiösen 
Hintergrund, die am ehesten noch als ‘civic rituals’ anzusprechen seien, mittels derer die 
Etablierung und Stabilisierung einer bestimmten politisch-institutionellen Ordnung 
vorangetrieben werden soll. Angesichts dieser notwendigen Differenzierung zwischen 
religiösem und nicht-religiösem Ritual ergebe sich für den Prähistoriker folgendes Problem: 
Man könne zwar durch sorgfältige Analyse wiederkehrende Muster von Befundbildern ritu- 
ellen Charakters durchaus in den Kulturhorizonten vorgeschichtlicher Zeit aufdecken. Aber 
infolge der Schriftlosigkeit dieser Epoche könne nicht mehr nachgeprüft werden, ob sich in 
diesen archäologischen Musterbildungen ‘religious’ oder eben ‘non-religious rituals’ wider- 
spiegeln. Selbst scheinbar eindeutige Bildzeugnisse sind hier nur bedingt aussagekräftig, wie 
Renfrew anhand der Deutungsambivalenz der anthropomorphen Zapotec-Urnen aus der 
frühformativen Phase in Oaxaca (1500-900 v. Chr.) aufzuzeigen versucht. So erkennen 
nämlich in diesen figürlichen Wiedergaben einige Archäologen bildliche Repräsentationen 
von Ahnen, wohingegen andere in ihnen die Abbildungen von Gottheiten sehen. Solange 
diese Deutungsprobleme jedoch nicht eindeutig zugunsten einer Götterdarstellung geklärt 
werden kann, dürfen diese anthropomorphen Urnen nach Ansicht von Renfrew als materi- 
elle Zeugnisse eines religiösen Rituals angesprochen werden. Denn dienten, so Renfrew 
weiter, die Zapotec-Urnen tatsächlich als Kultgeräte zur Verehrung der Ahnen, dann wären 
sie kulturelle Errungenschaften einer Gesellschaft, in der Götter, religiöse Spezialisten oder 


3 A.C. Renfrew, The Archaeology of Cult: The Sanctuary of Phylakopi (London 1985). 
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gar eine ‘Kirche’ noch unbekannt waren. Und laut dem Religionswissenschaftler M.E. Spiro, 
auf den sich hier Renfrew beruft, darf erst ab jenem Moment von Religion gesprochen 
werden, wo es auch die Vorstellung von theistischen Wesen und eine mit ihnen rituell 
interagierende Institution ‘Kirche’ gibt.‘ Nicht-theistische Glaubensformen — wie etwa die 
Ahnenverehrung in segmentären Gesellschaften oder die ‘civic rituals’ in modernen 
Nationen — liegen daher ausserhalb von ‘Religion’. Nichtsdestotrotz seien aber auch diese 
nicht-religiösen Rituale genauso wie die Religiósen 'motivating forces (S. 111)’ bei der 
Begründung sozialer Ordnung und Gemeinschaft. Und allein dieser Aspekt, inwieweit und 
wie rituelle Handlungen auch die kognitiven Prozesse innerhalb einer sozialen Gruppe 
prafigurier(t)en, hat nach Renfrew den Prähistoriker zu interessieren. Der konkrete Inhalt 
dieser rituellen Handlungen, ob er religiöser oder nicht-religiöser Natur war, entziehe sich 
sowieso den wissenschaftlich nachprüfbaren Möglichkeiten prähistorischer Archäologie. 

In ‘Living Ritual and Indigenous Archaeology: The Case of Zimbabwe’ (S. 123-54) 
dreht T.O. Ranger schließlich den Spieß um. Seine Grundfrage lautet nicht: Wie kann 
ich Rituale und rituelle Orte im archäologischen Befund ausfindig machen? Für ihn als 
Afrikanisten stellt sich die Frage genau umgekehrt: Falls überhaupt, wie wirkt sich ein 
bestimmter Ort, der nachweislich ein heiliger Ort ist, auf die archäologische Befundbildung 
an diesem Ort aus? Ranger gelangt zu einer ernüchternden Negativbilanz: Orte sind heilig, 
wenn sie als solche behandelt werden und diese Behandlung kann durchaus archäologisch 
unsichtbar bleiben! Um dies zu illustrieren, nimmt Ranger die natürlichen Höhlen im 
Matopos-Gebirge Südwest-Simbadwe's in den Fokus, die als numische Wirkungsstätten des 
Gottes Mwali gelten. In diesen Hóhlen sei, so der allgemeine Volksglaube, die Stimme des 
höchsten Gottes hörbar. Dessen Worte können von auserwählten entrückten Frauen ver- 
nommen und dann durch Priester oder Priesterinnen als göttliche Weissagung verlautbart 
werden. Diese Höhlen sind also evidentermassen Orakelstätten, die jährlich tausende von 
Pilgern besuchen. Da aber diese Höhlen in ihrer irdischen Beschaffenheit belassen werden, 
und weil weder zum Vernehmen noch zur Verlautbarung der göttlichen Weissagung 
spezifische Kultgeräte oder ähnliches notwendig ist, hat der Orakelbetrieb bei diesen 
Höhlen keinerlei materialkulturelle Auswirkungen auf die archäologische Befundbildung. 

"Ihe Reinvention of Odissi Classical Dance as a Tempel Ritual’ (S. 155-82) von 
A. Lopez y Royo beschäftigt sich erneut mit der Rolle der Archäologie als einem Instru- 
ment, mittels dessen neu erfundene Formen soziokultureller Identitätsbildung als uralte 
Traditionen ausgegeben werden kónnen. Konkret geht es um moderne Theateraufführun- 
gen des Odissi-Tanzes, in denen die Illusion erzeugt wird, man sei Zeuge und Beobachter 
eines jahrtausendealten Tempel-Rituals aus Ostindien geworden. In Tat und Wahrheit 
waren aber Stil, Repertoire, Choreographie und Name dieses Tanzes, so wie sie heute 
bekannt sind, bis in die 1950er Jahre unbekannt — auch in Orissa, wo der Odissi-Tanz 
herkommt. Zwar basiert der Tanz auf alten Traditionen. Aber seine ‘Rettung’ und ‘Revita- 
lisierung’ als einer der anmutigsten und kunstvollsten Formen der klassischen Tanzkunst 
Indiens, entspringt laut Lopez y Royo dem typischen ‘post-independence’ Bedürfnis einer 
neu gegründeten Nation, eigene indigene ästhetische Werte vorweisen zu können. 
Aus diesem Grund habe man nach der Unabhängigkeit von 1947 wieder begonnen, die 


^ E.M. Spiro, ‘Religion: Problems of definition and explanation’. In M. Blanton (Hrsg.), Anthro- 
pological Approaches to the Study of Religion (London 1966), 85-126. 
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Darbietung der rituellen Tänze der Devadasi ‘wiederzubeleben’. Nur geschah dies nicht 
mehr in Tempeln und durch Tempeltänzerinnen, die infolge einer zunehmenden Verwest- 
lichung der Oberschicht Indiens in den Verruf der Tempelprostitution gelangt waren. 
Sondern es waren junge Knaben, sogenannte ‘gotipuas’, denen es nicht gestattet war, im 
Inneren des Tempels zu tanzen, die deshalb verkleidet als Mädchen vor den Tempeln sol- 
che rituellen Tänze für das allgemeine Publikum aufführten. Einer von ihnen, 
Dhirendhranath Patnaik, verfasste in den mittleren fünfziger Jahren des vorigen Jahrhun- 
derts eine Begründungsschrift des Odissi-Tanzes, in der er sich auf Sanskrit-Überlieferun- 
gen beruft. Zudem orientierte er sich am figürlichen Reliefschmuck der alten Tempel in 
Orissa, der vermeintlich auf uralte Tanzbewegungen zurückblicken lasse. Ohne eine Ästhe- 
tisierung der exaltierten Tanzposen bei ihrer Übersetzung in die Bildkunst in Erwägung zu 
ziehen, versuchte Patnaik die in Relief gezeigten Haltungen und Posen in physische Bewe- 
gungen umzusetzen und in die Sequenzen einer tänzerischen Performanz auf der Bühne 
einzubauen. “This fluidity is something that ought to be taken into greater account in 
interpretations, anthropological, archaeological, and otherwise, of ritual and its contexts’, so 
lautet das gewichtige Schlussvotum von Lopez y Royo (S. 176). 

Wieder von der Gegenwart zurück in die ferne Vergangenheit führt M. Nikolaidou in 
ihrem Beitrag 'Ritualized Technologies in the Aegean Neolithic? The Crafts of Adornment 
(S. 183-208). Im späten Neolithikum des 6. bis 4. Jahrtausends v. Chr. dominierten im 
ägäischen Raum sesshafte Bauern- und Hirtengruppen, die eher egalitär strukturiert waren 
und primár nur eine gesellschaftliche Differenzierung nach Geschlecht, Alter und persónli- 
cher Autorität kannten. Infolge dieser ‘vorpolitischen’ Sozialordnung gab es auch noch 
keine rituellen Zentren in Gestalt von Tempeln oder Zeremonialplätzen, die als Orte der 
Umverteilung sozio-religióser Werte oder ókonomischer Güter unter der Kontrolle einer 
Lokalelite fungieren konnten. Dennoch lässt sich anhand der Materialfunde aus den spät- 
neolithischen Siedlungshorizonten eine Stabilisierung der Herstellungsprozesse von Nicht- 
Werkzeugen, also von Kult- und Statusobjekten feststellen, die mit einer Intensivierung der 
interregionalen Zirkulation und Konsumption handwerklichen Spezialwissens und artifi- 
zieller Güter zusammenging. Ausgehend von diesem Befund fragt M. Nikolaidou nach der 
sozio-kultischen Einbettung handwerklicher Spezialisierung und seiner Erzeugnisse in den 
ägäisch-neolithischen Lokalgruppen. Dabei schreibt Nikolaidou der Kunst des ornamen- 
talen und figürlichen Schmückens von Gegenständen eine ganz besondere Rolle zu, da 
durch sie der Gegenstand mit einer symbolischen Bedeutungsdimension aufgeladen werde, 
die diese jeweils in einem ganz bestimmten rituellen Kontext verorte. Allerdings sei diese 
kultisch-religióse Dimension der frühen Kunsthandwerkproduktion im Fall der frühägäi- 
schen Bevölkerungsgruppen immerzu auf den Bereich von Wohnbauten beschränkt, wo 
sie unentwirrbar mit dem häuslichen Alltagsleben verwoben sei. Dort sei es ihre Aufgabe 
gewesen, Objekte zu Prestigeobjekten zu verschónern, was zentral für die Zurschaustellung 
des sozialen Ansehens und der politischen Autorität des Haushalts gewesen sei. 

Die umgekehrte Optik von Renfrew nehmen R.N. McCauley und E.T. Lawson in 
‘Cognition, Religious Ritual, and Archaeology’ (S. 209-54) ein. Wie Renfrew gehen auch 
sie zwar von einem kognitionstheoretischen Ansatz aus. Aber im Gegensatz zu diesem steht 
bei ihnen nicht die materielle Musterbildung von Ritualen im Vordergrund ihres Interes- 
sens, sondern der heiligende respektive überhóhende Zweck von Ritualen und wie dieser 
zu einem Mehr an materiellem Aufwand führen kann, was im archáologischen Befund 
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entsprechende Spuren hinterlassen kann. Im Zentrum steht bei McCauley und Lawson die 
‘ritual form hypothesis’: Danach sind selten durchgeführte Rituale wie Totenfeiern, Ehe- 
schließungen oder Gedächtnisfeiern in aller Regel prachtvoll eingekleidet und damit 
besonders attraktiv für die Sinne, womit sich eine nachhaltigere Wirkung und dadurch eine 
beständigere Abspeicherung im Langzeitgedächtnis erzielen lasse. Dies sei von zentraler 
Bedeutung, weil diese doch seltener durchgeführten Rituale meist von weitereichender 
Konsequenz und grosser Bedeutung für den sozialen Zusammenhalt in der Gruppe und 
ihrer sozialen Reproduktion seien. Alltagsrituale hingegen wie das Bekreuzigen würden auf- 
grund ihrer Alltäglichkeit nur eine geringe 'sensory pageantry’ (Pracht und Attraktivität für 
die Sinne) aufweisen. Mit dieser Determinante der 'sensory pageantry’ glauben McCauley 
und Lawson eine objektivierbare Werteskala gefunden zu haben, mit der sich die Bedeu- 
tung von Ritualen im Spiegel ihrer archäologischen Evidenz besser ermessen lasse. So seien 
nämlich Rituale, die sich im archäologischen Befund durch Kultgerät, Festgeschirr und 
Kultanlagen deutlich abzeichnen, im Gegensatz zu den relativ schmucklosen Alltagsritualen 
mit einem hohen Grad an Attraktivität für die Sinne (‘sensory pageantry’) zu korrelieren. 
Dies wiederum lasse auf das gemeinschaftliche Bemühen zurückschließen, das im Ritual 
transportierte "Principale of Superhuman Agency’ fest im religiösen System der dominieren- 
den Sozialgruppe zu etablieren und zu stabilisieren. 

Laut ‘Sacrifice and Ritualization’ (S. 255—76) von C. Humphrey und J. Laidlaw hat die 
Ausführung eines Rituals nach einem ganz bestimmten vorgegebenen Muster zu erfolgen, 
das dieses als archetypisch umschreibt. Der Hauptzweck des Rituals liegt also nach Hum- 
phrey und Laidlaw darin begründet, einen bereits vorhandenen, festgeschriebenen Hand- 
lungs- und Archetyp zu reproduzieren. Dabei hat die rituelle Handlung nach Regeln und 
Anleitungen ausgeführt zu werden, die entweder sprachlich formuliert niedergelegt oder in 
den Strukturen der Praxis enthalten sind. Durch Einhaltung der rituellen Vorschriften zielt 
also das rituelle Handeln darauf ab, das Ritual möglichst exakt im Sinne des Archetyps 
durchzuführen und wiederzugeben. Der Akteur will also mit seinem Handeln nicht persön- 
liche Intentionen verwirklichen, wie dies für sein gesamtes Tun im Alltag charakteristisch 
ist. Wird jedoch ein Ritual entgegen der Intention seines Archetyps ausgeführt, dann wird 
es ausserhalb des ihm vorgegebenen rituellen Bezugssystems durchgeführt. Dadurch wird 
seine Durchführung offen für andere Bedeutungskonnotationen in neuen Anwendungs- 
kontexten. Genau dies versuchen Humphrey und Laidlaw anhand ihrer 1998 bis 2002 
unternommenen Feldstudie zum Taxilag-Ritual im Innern der Mongolei exemplarisch auf- 
zuzeigen. Genauer: Was macht das Procedere beim Schlachten von Tieren wann und wie 
zum Opfervollzug und inwieweit ist dessen Ritualisierung im Kontext zum Ahnenkult in 
späteren Zeiten in die lokalen Aneignungsformen der von Tibet ausgehenden buddhis- 
tischen Strömung eingebettet worden? 

Mit ‘Response: Defining the Need for a Definition’ (S. 277--88) versucht C. Bell eine 
erste Bilanz. Darin wirft sie die berechtigte Frage auf, inwieweit gerade ein solch einge- 
schränktes Konzept von Ritual, wie es von Humphrey und Laidlaw propagiert werde, über- 
haupt noch für die Ritualforschung von praktischem Nutzen sei. Dieses rein formalistische 
Konzept führe nämlich am Sachverhalt vorbei, dass in Ritualen durchaus auf konkrete 
Verhältnisse Bezug genommen werde, und dass deshalb vom rituellen Akteur durchaus 
mehr verlangt sei, als bloss ein regelgebundenes Verhalten zu befolgen. Aufgrund dieser 
Kontextbezogenheit ergebe sich immer auch ein gewisser Spielraum für Varianz, der das 
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Ritual mit besonderen oder gar neuen Bedeutungsaspekten versehen könne, insbesondere 
dann, wenn sich das soziokulturelle Gefüge des Aufführungskontextes ändere. Es gibt daher 
für Bell auch keine Ontologie von Ritualen, die als Kernbestand einer allgemeingültigen 
Definition kulturübergreifend auf einer kognitionstheoretischen Ebene anwendbar wäre. 
Darum könne man auch ohne definitorischen Verlust den Ritualbegriff erweitern und 
unter ihm auch rituelles oder ritualisiertes Handeln subsumieren, das primär in alltags- 
weltlichen Kontexten zum Tragen komme. Das Profane, respektive Säkulare wird so wieder 
ins Sakral-Rituelle als einer kulturellen Technik zur Konstruktion und Bestätigung sozialer 
Wirklichkeit eingebunden. Aus diesem Grund spricht Bell auch weniger von Ritual, als 
vielmehr handlungsorientiert von 'Ritualisierung'. Darunter versteht sie ein Tun, das sich 
aufgrund einer bestimmten Inszenierungsstrategie äusserlich und inhaltlich vom Alltags- 
handeln abhebt. Und genau hier ist nach Bell auch die Verbindung zur Archäologie gege- 
ben. Mithilfe der archáologischen Wissenschaften kónnen in den materiellen Hinterlassen- 
schaften vergangener Kulturen unterschiedlichste Formen von ‘Ritualisierung’ aufgedeckt 
werden; über ihre Fundvergesellschaftung sprich archäologische Verkontextung lässt sich 
dann vielleicht eine bestimmte Form von ‘Ritualisierung’ im politischen Gefüge von Macht 
und Gesellschaft genauer verorten, was tiefere Einsichten in die lokale “Weltordnung’ und 
“Weltanschauung? verspricht. 

Eine scheinbare Gegenposition zu Bell nimmt anschliessend K. ein, der als Herausgeber 
mit dem Versuch einer Synthese zugunsten einer ‘Archaeology of Ritual’ den Sammelband 
beschließt (S. 289—308). Eine Definition von Ritual, die zwischen möglichst vielen akade- 
mischen Traditionen, disziplinären Ansätzen und persönlichen Forschungsinteressen abgeg- 
lichen ist, bildet für K. die zentrale Bedinung, ohne die eine wissenschaftliche Beschäfti- 
gung mit Ritualen unmöglich ist. Sein eigner, auf der Basis der verschiedenen Beiträge 
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formulierter Vorschlag, wie Ritual zu definieren sei, lautet: * ... ritual is an etic category 
that refers to set activities with a special (not-normal) intention-in-action, and which are 
specific to a group of people (S. 294).' Die weitgehende Übereinstimmung dieses Konzepts 
mit dem Begriff der ‘Ritualisierung’ von Bell ist offensichtlich, und relativiert die anfängli- 
che Polemik gegen Bell. In einem zweiten Schritt versucht dann K. seine Ritual-Definition 
für die archáologische Forschung fruchtbar zu machen. Rituelle Handlungen würden im 
archäologischen Befund zu spezifischen Musterbildungen führen und als nichtalltägliche, 
besondere Befundmuster auffallen. Solche über lange Zeit, respektive über viele Schichten- 
abfolgen hinweg, wiederkehrende Befundmuster würden demnach bestimmte Formen der 
‘Ritualisierung’ einer Handlung zu erkennen geben, wobei deren semantischer Gehalt je 
nach religiósem Bezugs- und Referenzrahmen verändert sein könne. Archäologisch gesehen 
stelle das materielle Befundbild von rituellen Handlungen sozusagen den kulturmateriellen 
Fingerabdruck einer sozialen Gruppe dar, der auf Basis einer religiösen Identität operiere. 
Genau hierin zeige sich auch der Mehrgewinn einer ‘Archäologie des Rituals': Sie ermögli- 
che im Spiegel der materiellen Hinterlassenschaft von rituellen Handlungen Einsichten in 
die politische und soziale Entwicklung vergangener Gesellschaften. Eine genauere 
Beschreibung der diszipliniren Methoden und Kompetenzen einer solchen 'archaeology of 
ritual’ gelingt K. allerdings nicht. Es bleibt bei disziplinär unterschiedlichen ‘archaeologies 
of ritual’ (S. 298). 

Insgesamt bildet der von K. herausgegebene Sammelband einen essentiellen Beitrag zur 
Ritualforschung, der gar nicht hoch genug veranschlagt werden kann. Aber der mit ihm 
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lancierte Versuch, die Möglichkeiten und Methoden einer Archäologie des Rituals auszu- 
loten, um sie schließlich als eine neue Subdisziplin in der Archäologie zu etablieren, ist 
vollends gescheitert. Schuld daran ist in allererster Linie die Ritualforschung selbst. Denn 
etwa im Gegensatz zum rein deskriptiven Begriff ‘Fest’, zu dem es vor dem Erscheinen des 
Sammelbandes ‘Feasts’ von Dietler und Hayden noch keine theoretisch-methodische Fund- 
ierung als einer archäologischen Analysekategorie gab, wird der religionswissenschaftliche 
Begriff ‘Ritual’ von teils konträren Forschungspositionen ganz unterschiedlich besetzt. 
Diese Positionen lassen sich innerhalb der Ritualforschung auf drei Standpunkte verteilen, 
auf den Soziologisch-funktionalistischen, auf den Formalistisch-kommunikationstheore- 
tischen sowie auf den Theistischen. Dementsprechend sehen die einen im Ritual eine soli- 
darisierende, kontrollierende, hierarchisierende und stabilisierende Sozialfunktion (z.B. E. 
Durkheim oder A.R. Radcliffe-Brown). Die Vertreter der theistischen Theorie hingegen 
behaupten, Rituale würden transzendieren, mythisieren und überhöhen (z.B. M. Eliade 
oder R. Otto), während die Formalisten die Technik von Ritualen hervorheben. Dazu 
untersuchen sie vor allem die Sprache (z.B. St.J. Tambiah), Kommunikation (z.B. M. 
Douglas) und Performanz (z.B. V. Turner), ohne aber genauer danach zu fragen, was eigent- 
lich den Sinn eines Rituals ausmacht, respektive wofür es denn da ist. Diese drei Forschungs- 
zweige haben sich in der Ritualforschung fest etabliert und wurden im Laufe der Zeit mit 
einem eigenen Theorien- und Methodenarsenal aufmunitioniert. Eine vermittelnde Posi- 
tion dazwischen ist mittlerweile kaum mehr möglich, was ein “Theorizing’, das diese drei 
Ritualtheorien in eine ‘Archäologie der Rituale’ einzubinden versucht, verunmöglicht! 
Deshalb sucht auch jeder einzelne Beiträger im Sammelband von K. jeweils jenen theore- 
tischen Standpunkt innerhalb der Ritualforschung aus, der ihm aus seiner Sicht den sicher- 
sten Zugriff auf die Problematik des Rituals erlaubt. So ist es eben mehr als nur symp- 
tomatisch, wenn A. Lopez y Royo ihren Untersuchungsgegenstand, die *Neuerfindung des 
Odissi Tanzes im postkolonialen Indien, auf der Basis der performativen Theorie angeht 
und sich deshalb auf R. Schechner's "The Future of Ritual. Writings on Culture und Per- 
formanz’ von 1993 abstützt. Denn noch konnte im Fall des Odissi-Tanzes der Bedeutungs- 
zusammenhang von Ritual, Tanz und Aufführung in Interviews erfragt und durch die 
systematische Auswertung der Interviews herausgefiltert werden. 

Es versteht sich von selbst, dass gerade dieser performative und kommunikationstheore- 
tische Zugang bei schriftlosen Kulturen, die seit Jahrhunderten erloschen sind, eben nicht 
mehr greifen kann. Genau deshalb ist auch für den Prähistoriker Renfrew primär die funk- 
tionalistische Ritualtheorie besonders attraktiv, weil darin rituelle Aspekte und Glaubens- 
vorstellungen im Rahmen der ökologischen und sozialpsychologischen Determinierung 
menschlichen Verhaltens unter bestimmten Umwelt und historisch bedingten Umständen 
untersucht werden. Da aber die hinter den Ritualen befindliche Gesellschaft weder über 
literarische Hinterlassenschaft, noch über ethnohistorische Berichte oder ethnologische 
Beschreibungen daraufhin befragt werden kann, was in ihrer Kultur ein Ritual darstellte 
und was eben nicht, braucht es in ihrem Fall eine klare etische Kategorisierung dessen, was 
ein Ritual ist und was nicht. 

Hinzu kommt das Problem der archäologischen Sichtbarkeit von Ritualen. Ihre sichere 
Identifikation gelingt immer nur dann, wenn sie in nichtalltäglichen und ungewöhnlichen 
Fundkontexten aufzufinden sind — d.h. in klar von häuslichen Befunden unterscheidbaren 
Fundvergesellschaftungen, die infolge von Indikatoren wie Tempel oder Götterbilder 
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keinen Zweifel am religiösen Rahmen lassen, innerhalb dessen das archäologisch aufge- 
deckte Rituals einstmals eingebettet war. Ergo wendet sich Renfrew auch einer theistischen 
Position innerhalb der Ritualforschung zu, wie sie durch M.E. Spiro bereits seit den 1960er 
Jahren vertreten wird. Mit dieser Position wird nämlich auf einer theoretisch-definito- 
rischen Ebene begründet, dass archäologisch gesehen das Zeitalter von Religion erst mit 
dem Auftauchen von Gotteshäusern und eindeutig bestimmbaren Symbolen oder Bildern 
von Göttern beginnt. Vor diesem Zeitalter gibt es gar keine Rituale, die archäologisch auf- 
spürbar wären, weil Rituale per definitionem konfessionalistisch-theistisch sind. Im Zentrum 
des Interesses steht demnach, ab wann, wo und unter welchen Umständen es in der Mensch- 
heitsgeschichte zur Herausbildung des Konzepts ‘Religion’ und der dazugehörigen Praxis 
‘Ritual’ gekommen war. Der eigentliche semantische und symbolische Gehalt des Rituals 
interessiert aus diesem kognitionstheoretischen Blickwinkel nicht. 

Insofern ist es wiederum logisch, dass sich die beiden kognitionswissenschaftlich orien- 
tierten Religionstheoretiker McCauley und Lawson ihrerseits wiederholt auf die Arbeiten 
und archäologischen Fallbeispiele des Prähistorikers Renfrew berufen. Auf diese Weise 
komplementieren sich die “Cognitive Science of Religion’ und die ‘Cognitive Archaeology’ 
gegenseitig, ohne dabei in die üblichen Widersprüche zwischen Theorie und Praxis zu ver- 
fallen. Zugunsten dieser erkenntnistheoretischen und kognitionspsychologischen Kohärenz 
zwischen Religionswissenschaft und Archäologie muss aber auf dem ‘Altar’ des Rituals viel 
geopfert werden: Evolutionistisch und religionstypologisch gesehen beginnen McCauley/ 
Lawson und Renfrew nämlich erst auf der Stufe der ‘Archaischen Religion’, die sich durch 
einen echten Kultus mit Göttern, durch Priester, durch Opfer und möglicherweise durch 
ein Gott- oder Priesterkönigtum auszeichnet und typisch für 'archaische', hierarchisch 
gegliederte Gesellschaften sind. Das Stadium davor, das R.N. Bellah die ‘primitive Religion’ 
nennt und zum Merkmal segmentärer Gesellschaften erhebt,’ bleibt in der kognitions- 
theoretischen Religionswissenschaft außen vor. Denn ‘primitive’ Religionen kennen weder 
religiöse Spezialisten noch Kirchen. Eine Unterteilung der Lebenswelt in sakrale und pro- 
fane Bereiche ist unbekannt. Ebenso wenig gibt es einen Olymp, sprich Götter. Der Mythos 
ist der Ausdruck des religiösen Symbolsystems und die Ahnen bilden darin die Kräfte ab, 
die zwar menschliches Vermögen übersteigen, aber noch keineswegs die Qualität der 
numischen Wirkungskräfte von Göttern besitzen. 

Es sind aber oftmals gerade solche segmentäre Gesellschaften auf der Stufe der ‘primi- 
tiven Religion’, mit denen es die Prähistoriker zu tun haben. Ihre systematische Nichtberück- 
sichtigung bei der archäologischen Erforschung von Ritualen erscheint daher äußerst prob- 
lematisch. Denn dadurch wird die ‘mythische Welt’ (Levy-Bruhl) als eine Welt vor und 
neben der Welt der Religion ausgegeben. Das ist nicht nur wissenschaftlich fragwürdig, 
sondern zugleich auch politisch höchst brisant: Segmentäre Siedlungsgemeinschaften, wie 
sie in der heutigen Welt in noch vielfachen Variationen neben hierarchisch gegliederten, 
komplexeren Gesellschaften existieren, werden so zwangsläufig in ein vorreligiöses Zeitalter 


5 R.N. Bellah, ‘Religiöse Evolution’. In C. Seyfarth und W.M. Sprondel (Hgg.), Religion und 
gesellschaftliche Entwicklung (Frankfurt 1973), 267-302. 

* L. Levy-Bruhl, La mythologie primitive. Le monde mythique des Australiens et des Papous (Paris 
1935). 
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zurückgeworfen, wodurch sich ihre Zivilisierung durch Globalisierung aus westlicher Pers- 
pektive bestens begründen lässt. 

Insofern ist der Versuch von C. Bell überaus begrüssenswert, eine umfassende Theorie 
zur Interpendenz von Ritual, Religion und Gesellschaft zu erarbeiten, die alle Stadien von 
religiösen und gesellschaftlichen Entwicklungen berücksichtigt. Doch hierzu wäre der 
Rückgriff auf eine anerkannte Typologie von Gesellschafts- und Religionssystemen’ 
unumgänglich, um die Kategorien eines gemeinsamen Analyse- und Interpretationsrasters 
zu bilden, das überhaupt erst die untersuchten Lokalgruppen in ihrem Ritualverhalten 
miteinander kulturenübergreifend vergleichbar und analysierbar macht.? Doch davon ist 
selbst bei C. Bell nicht einmal die Rede! 


Leopold-Franzens-Universität Innsbruck Erich Kistler 


W.L. Leadbetter, Galerius and the Will of Diocletian, Roman Imperial Biographies, Rout- 
ledge, London/New York 2009, xiv+282 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-415- 
40488-4 


The emperor Galerius remains an enigmatic figure in Roman history. Standing in the shad- 
ows of both Diocletian and Constantine, and subject to extremely hostile criticism from 
Christian writers, who nevertheless remain our principal sources for many events of his 
reign, much of his achievement is now forgotten. Bill Leadbetter sets out to provide a more 
balanced assessment of his rule, both as a junior monarch and a power-broker in his own 
right, eking out the record with other sources, epigraphic as well as archaeological. In doing 
so, he explicitly does not provide a biography, for which material is simply lacking for 
whole swathes of Galerius’ life. 

L.’s study has several strong points. He begins by pointing out the inappropriateness of 
the term tetrarchy used by many modern scholars to describe Diocletian's collegiate system 
of government (this term properly applies to petty subdivisions of former kingdoms in 
Hellenistic Asia), and clearly sets out its underlying principles and dynamics, which relied 
far more on personalities, particularly the dominant one of Diocletian, on the alliances he 
cemented by marriages, and on religious ideas (L.'s explanation of the use made by Diocle- 
tian of the titles /ovii and Herculi to reinforce the dynamics within his college of rulers is 
particularly effective). L. makes good use of epigraphic and iconographic material, from the 
Eastern provinces and the arch at Thessalonica, to reconstruct the course of Galerius cam- 
paign against the Persians, which cemented his place in the dynasty. Likewise, his account 
of the gradual disintegration of this collegiate system following Diocletian's retirement is 
very useful, showing how the over-promotion of weak candidates like Severus to the col- 
lege, Galerius own insensitivity to the politics of Italy, and the acceptance by the Western 
army and senate of the forceful hereditary claims of Constantine and Maxentius, came to 
undermine Diocletian's quasi-meritocracy, and to lead inexorably to renewed civil war. He 
makes astute observations on the way in which Lactantius narrative of Galerius’ grisly 


7 Bellah, etc. 
° So etwa exemplarisch: I. Wunn, Götter, Mütter, Ahnenkult. Religionsentwicklung in der Jungstein- 
zeit (Leidorf 2001). 
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death, accepted as gospel truth by generations of historians, was reliant on typological 
motifs from biblical sources, made all the more effective by his thorough training in classi- 
cal rhetoric. 

L.’s study is weaker when it comes to its location of Galerius’ reign in a period of mas- 
sive social and religious change in the empire as a whole. Perhaps appropriate material is 
simply lacking, but other comparable studies, such as Raymond van Dam’s recent The 
Roman Revolution of Constantine (Cambridge 2007), succeed better in situating their sub- 
ject in the midst of this change, explaining far more clearly how the military events and 
religious changes impacted on daily life in the municipalities of the empire (I exclude from 
this criticism L.'s illuminating narrative of the crisis caused in Italy by Galerius’ implemen- 
tation of taxation ‘reform’, and the ways in which this contributed substantially to Maxen- 
tius' revolt). For a work which is so concerned with the rise of military dynasts, there is also 
relatively little material on the rapidly changing nature of the Roman army, with the mas- 
sive influx of non-Roman recruits. The use of images in the work is of questionable value; 
where they are clear (for example those of the triumphal arch from Thessalonica) they sup- 
plement the text very well, but where they are indistinct (particularly the aerial shots of 
Galerius’ palace at Gamzigrad) they are of very little value to the reader. 

Where L.'s study fails most is in its expression; there is a quite noticeable lack of proper 
proof-reading and clarity of thought throughout. Whenever a period such as this is poorly 
chronicled and there are many leading personalities with the same or similar names, clarity 
and accuracy are a ‘must’ if an historical discussion is to be useful. The intelligent reader 
may perhaps be able to work out what L. means when he says: ‘if Constantine had pro- 
moted Daza to the rank of Augustus, then he would have been compelled to do the same 
for Constantine’ (p. 220), and if this were an isolated slip-up it would be quite excusable, 
but sadly it is not. On p. 177 Maxentius is the father of Diocletian's grandson, on p. 181 
the father of his great-grandson. The later part of the work is full of repetitions (an egre- 
gious example occurs on p. 178 with regard to the orator Mamertinus; cf. also statements 
about ‘theology of power’ on p. 222), and this lack of authorial control may be a contribut- 
ing factor in a loss of overall perspective. At the start of his discussion L. asserts that: "We 
have none of the writings of Galerius, nor evidence of the kind of person he was' (p. 1), 
and yet at the conclusion that Galerius ‘was a deeply pious man as were most people of his 
time’ (p. 222), and with respect to Galerius’ illness that it ‘must have shocked [him], hith- 
erto a man of action and a warrior, into introspection’ (p. 224). 

All of this is a great shame, given both the interest of the topic and L.’s own contributions 
to our knowledge of Galerius' reign. If this work were to obtain appropriate revision it could, 
in a second edition, make a significant contribution to the historiography of the period. 


University of Melbourne Andrew Turner 


C. Lerouge, L image des Parthes dans le monde greco-romain. Du début du Ier siècle av. J.-C. 
jusqu'à la fin du Haut-Empire romain, Oriens et Occidens 17, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Stuttgart 2007, 428 pp., 7 figs., 2 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-08530-4 


Bilder haben Konjunktur. Auf den Zinguistic turn folgte so sicher wie das Amen in der Kir- 
che ein zconographic turn, der uns die Zeichenhaftigkeit visueller Ausdrucksformen sehen 
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lehrte. Bildwissenschaften durchdringen die uns umgebende Flut des Imaginären. Und das 
Studium von ‘Bildern’ — im übertragenen Sinn — als Teilen allenthalben wabernder 'Dis- 
kurse’ und Spiegeln menschlicher Wahrnehmungen hat die ontologische Suche nach dem 
Sein abgelöst. Schließlich wissen wir seit Edward Said, dass der ‘Orient’ nichts als eine 
Projektion westlichen Überlegenheitswahns ist, unterlegt mit kolonialen Allmachtsphanta- 
sien und im günstigsten Fall mit naiver Schwärmerei.! 

Die Pariser Doktorarbeit von Charlotte Lerouge widmet sich, ohne dass die theoreti- 
schen Implikationen Berücksichtigung finden oder überhaupt finden könnten, einem spe- 
zifischen image des Orients, das gewissermaßen am Anfang der westlichen Tradition steht: 
Dem Partherbild der Römer. Den Begriff des ‘Bildes’ fasst sie weit, weiter jedenfalls als die 
unlängst publizierte Wiener Dissertation von Alice Landskron.? ‘Quelle image ont pu con- 
struire les Romains de ce peuple qui a été leur voisin pendant trois siecles et demi, mais qui 
n'est jamais passé sous leur domination?" fragt Lerouge eingangs ihrer Arbeit (S. 11), um 
sodann chronologisch und systematisch dem Problem zuleibe zu rücken. Bildquellen frei- 
lich finden bei ihr nur am Rande Berücksichtigung. 

In einer soliden Einleitung (‘Introduction’) schreitet Lerouge zunächst das Corpus der 
Quellen ab, säuberlich sortiert nach Gattungen. Im ersten Teil (l'image des Parthes et les 
relations romano-parthiques’) entwickelt sie ein chronologisches Tableau der rómisch-part- 
hischen Beziehungen von Sulla bis zu den Severern im Spiegel der westlichen — rómischen 
— Quellen. Der kenntnisreich geschriebene Überblick bietet den Vorzug, auch gleich einen 
Überblick über den Forschungsstand zur komplexen Materie der Beziehungen zwischen 
beiden Imperien zu geben. Bisweilen vermisst man allerdings die Unabhängigkeit der Ver- 
fasserin, etwa wenn sie sich nicht zwischen diversen — bereits in der antiken Literatur 
ansatzweise diskutierten — Motivlagen für Trajans Partherkrieg entscheiden mag. 

Einen systematischen Zugang eröffnet der zweite Teil von Lerouges Arbeit (l'image 
ethnographique des Parthes’), der den Bogen schlägt von der Frage nach dem Ursprung 
und der Identität der Parther, über ihr Reich (und dessen Grenzen), ihre Institutionen 
(einschließlich des Kónigtums), das Kriegswesen, ihre Religion und Sitten. Für alle Aspekte 
trägt Lerouge mit bewundernswerter Akuratesse eine Fülle von Material zusammen, so dass 
jeder an den Parthern und den rómischen Orientprovinzen Interessierte das Buch dankbar 
und mit einigem Gewinn zur Hand nehmen wird. Bedauerlich ist einzig, dass die Verfasse- 
rin bei der Deutung der Befunde unter ihren Möglichkeiten bleibt: Gerade ihre Arbeit 
hätte das Potential gehabt, dem Verhältnis zwischen den Römern und ihrer Umwelt tiefer 
auf den Grund zu gehen, Wahrnehmungsmodi und die Bedeutung ethnischer Stereotypen 
offenzulegen und so über den Umweg der Alterität Zugänge zum kulturellen Selbstver- 
ständnis römischer Eliten zu gewinnen. Trotz dieser in gewissem Sinn vertanen Chance hat 
Lerouge aber ohne Frage ein wichtiges Buch vorgelegt. 


Carl von Ossietzky-Universitit Oldenburg Michael Sommer 


1 E.W. Said, Orientalism (London 2003). 
? Parther und Sasaniden: Das Bild der Orientalen in der römischen Kaiserzeit (Wien 2005). 
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E. McGowan, Ambiguity and Minoan Neopalatial Seal Imagery, Studies in Mediterranean 
Archaeology and Literature PB 176, Äströms Förlag, Uppsala 2011, xii+96 pp., 
47 figs. Cased. ISBN 978-91-7081-244-6/ISSN 0283-8494 


Minoan glyptic is unique in the prehistoric record of man, owing little or nothing to neigh- 
bours or predecessors, but devising a wholly novel idiom of decoration. At its height in the 
neo-palatial period, before the fall of Knossos, it presents a range of glyptic patterns that are 
too easily dismissed as either free renderings of the real world or pure pattern, yet beside 
them are many more lifelike renderings (on finger rings), closer to the idiom of the major 
arts — wall painting. The ambiguity of many patterns, though acknowledged by those 
obliged to describe them, are more than idle puzzles, a fact that the great corpus of seals 
(CMS) has amply demonstrated by the changes in formal descriptions that have been 
accepted by it over the years. Erin McGowan has treated the phenomenon to a close study 
involving much inspired by art theory of recent years. This is admirable if somewhat con- 
fusing to those not used to the necessary jargon, or suspicious of ‘theory’ replacing common 
sense. But this is not at stake here and the ordinary scholar faced with the need to describe 
or account for the patterns of Minoan glyptic can justly now speculate about whether what 
he sees is a stylised lion head, or a papyrus plant, and whether there is a ‘right way up’ at 
all. Whether there is a deeper significance in all this remains a moot point: these may be 
artists’ jeux d esprit, like Archimbaldo. The author does not insist on this, but skilfully dem- 
onstrates the surgery done on familiar motifs to make them something completely different 
in ‘meaning’ or at least physical appearance. The ambiguities still defy easy explanation. 
That most of these gems were once called ‘talismanic’ is an indication that their special 
quality had not gone unregarded by earlier scholars. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


M.M. McGowan, Ovid in Exile. Power and Poetic Redress in the Tristia and Epistulae ex 
Ponto, Mnemosyne Suppl. 309, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2009, x+261 pp. Cased. ISBN 
978-90-04-17076-6/ISSN 0169-8958 


This book is based on the author's New York University dissertation: Religion, law, and 
poetics in Ovid’s Tristia and Epistulae ex Ponto. It is a scrupulous investigation of an eternal 
problem — what were the relations of Ovid with Augustus after the poet was exiled by the 
emperor to the Black Sea shore. Here, this problem of Ovid and Augustus is represented in 
more complicated form and is transformed into one of ‘Power and Poetry’. Under the term 
‘redress of the poetry’ Matthew McGowan understands (after Seamus Heaney) its ‘capacity 
to respond to injustice, right a wrong, and offset the burden of political oppression both 
immediately and in the future’ (pp. 1-2). McG. intends to show how Ovid transformed a 
political and historical reality into a metaphorical motif and created a place of intellectual 
refuge beyond the control of the emperor (in six chapters and a Conclusion, buttressed by 
a huge bibliography and various indexes). 

In Chapter 1, ‘Historical Reality and Poetic Representation’, McG. gives an historical 
overview of the last decades of the Augustan Principate and the circumstances of Ovid's 
exile. Here the questions are raised of how the development of Roman society from the 
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Republic to the Principate was reflected in Ovid’s poems from exile and what, for Ovid, 
was myth within history. McG. distinguishes in this chapter such things as the aesthetic 
principles of poetry and history, as they were understood by Ovid. 

Chapter 2, ‘Crimes and Punishments: The Legitimacy of Ovid's Banishment’, deals 
with the problem of Ovid’s attitude to his punishment and his polemics with Augustus 
about justice of such a severe and public punishment. Paradoxically, on the one hand he 
emphasises the mildness of his crime, on the other he admits to having deserved severe 
punishment, saying, not without irony, that even a mild crime requires a heavy punish- 
ment, if committed against a god. Some of the legal terms used by Ovid, such as culpa, 
error, facinus, scelus, relegation and exilium, are analysed in the chapter. 

In Chapter 3, ‘God and Man: Caesar Augustus in Ovid’s exilic mythology’, McG. 
investigates the idea of the divinity and/or deification of Augustus, as it was expressed by 
Ovid in his exile poems. There was a difference between both tendencies in the develop- 
ment of the cult and religious practice of the princeps. Ovid reveals in exile the first signs of 
the origin in the Roman provinces of an imperial cult with the worshipping of the Caesars 
as gods. 

Chapter 4, ‘Religious Ritual and Poetic Devotion: Ovid’s Representation of Religion in 
Tr. and Pont.’, is devoted to the analysis of ritual acts — sacrificial offerings and votive 
prayers to new gods — that Ovid depicts in Tristia and Epistulae ex Ponto. He represents 
these religious rituals within a stylised literary prototype of the imperial cult. In McG.’s 
opinion, the description by Ovid of his devotion to Augustus reflects the contrast on view 
in the works of exile between poetic power and imperial authority. 

In Chapter 5, ‘Space, Justice, and the Legal Limits of Empire: A Comparative Analysis 
of fas, ius, lex and vates in Tr. and Pont., McG. studies some aspects of law and religion 
that are very important for Ovid in his geographical separation from Rome. The distance 
makes it possible for him to feel himself freer of the emperor’s control. McG. analyses and 
contrasts the terms fas, ius and lex and comes to the conclusion that, for Ovid, /ex applied 
to the legal rule in Rome which exiled him and fas refers to the poetic space of the sacred 
vates, who has a sacred right to speak freely. 

Chapter 6, ‘Ovidius Naso, poeta et exul: Ovid’s Identification with Homer and Ulysses 
in Tr. and Pont.’, is devoted to the question of how Ovid identified himself with Ulysses 
and Homer. McG. comes to the conclusion that he presents himself as a composite of 
Homer as poet and Ulysses as exile; eo ipso he makes a claim for the validity of his poetry 
both in Augustan society and in the history of literature. 

The Conclusion ("The Exile's Last Word: Power and Poetic Redress on the Margins of 
Empire’) contains some important results of the investigation. Here McG. writes about the 
profound transformation of Ovid as poet during his exile. Now Ovid compares himself 
with the figures of his own mytho-historical epic and maps his personal experience onto 
myth. On the other hand, Ovid understands that another epoch in relations between power 
and poetry had arisen — now the princeps determines the life and death of all in the territory 
of Roman state. Nevertheless, Ovid could show ‘the immortalizing power of poetry’ as 
opposed to ‘the exiling power of the princeps (p. 203). And after all, his poetry became an 
exceptional kind of disembodied presence of the poet in Rome. 

This necessarily short overview of the content of the McG.’s investigation cannot give a 
full notion of the richness of findings that populate every page. The author is very well 
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acquainted with the whole corpus of Ovid’s writings, with the literature of his time, with 
the political, legal and religious realities of the Augustan era, and its cause, which is why his 
work looks very convincing and well reasoned. In the exile poetry of Ovid McG. has found 
very important features of the transformation of Roman society from Republic to Princi- 
pate. His book gives many new impulses for further investigating old problems. 


Institute of World History, Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow A.V. Podossinov 


A. McMahon, with C. Colantoni, J. Frane and A. Soltysiak, Once There Was a Place: 
Settlement Archaeology at Chagar Bazar, 1999-2002, British Institute for the Study of 
Iraq, London 2009, 427 pp., 88 pls., 67 figs. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-903472-27-2 


This volume on settlement archaeology at Chagar Bazar in northern Syria presents the 
results of four seasons of fieldwork that were to a large extent driven by ‘two inter-related 
approaches widespread in historical and contextual archaeology. The first was the explora- 
tion of the “material systems” of one episode in northern Mesopotamian history, as repre- 
sented in the site’s final occupation in the early 2nd millennium BC’ which involved the 
exploration of ‘spatial use and material culture continuities within the textually-delineated 
context of growth and collapse of the region's first territorial state... The second approach 
regarded the role of the site within the Upper Khabur region, as its internal occupation 
cycle meshes with wider regional developments or “macrostructures” (p. 15). Further, the 
lead author Augusta McMahon notes, ‘One of our goals... was the articulation of dia- 
chronic variability within the houses at the central part of the site: did use of space change, 
and how did the biography of buildings intersect with the stories of other material worlds?’ 
(p. 26). 

Most of the book consists of a review of the excavations and architecture in different 
areas, as well as a discussion of ceramics, small finds, burials and the broader relation of the 
site to its landscape. One unexpected conclusion of the work at Chagar Bazar was that 
'despite the collapse of Samsi-Addu's overarching kingdom and the subsequent political 
devolution and shifts in power, the economic and social situation on the ground seems lit- 
tle changed. ..architectural traditions and modes of production of ceramics and other items 
were consistent during the early 2nd millennium's spate of political changes’ (p. 28). 

Chapter 4, “Chagar Bazar Burial Practices’, makes a very welcome contribution to our 
understanding of burial in the ancient Near East, particularly as so much of what we know 
about Mesopotamian mortuary practices is derived from sites in the south (Ur, Kish, Nip- 
pur, Abu Salabikh, Babylon). Perhaps the most remarkable finds from the burials (plus two 
from the settlement) were six bronze beer strainers, three of which retained fragments of 
reeds used as drinking straws within them (p. 212 and pl. 85). 

In the concluding chapter, ‘Chagar Bazar as a Place in a Landscape’ (pp. 217-25), 
McM. discusses the ‘internal settlement landscape’ as well as the ‘regional landscape’. The 
“tight” physical structure of the Chagar Bazar neighbourhood in the later sub-phases of the 
early 2nd millennium BC' is attributed to the fact that the decision to reoccupy an aban- 
doned site in the reign of Samsi-Addu may have expressed a conscious desire to find ‘a 
non-occupied site with a horizontally-restricted inhabitable area...because such a space 
would necessitate a tightly structured built environment (p. 218). This is certainly possible, 
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but it seems unlikely that so much conscious reflection should be attributed to the site's 
new inhabitants. Nor would I follow an appraisal of ethnic variability at the site based on 
the presence of etymologically Akkadian, Hurrian and Amorite personal names (p. 219) in 
the texts from Chagar Bazar. Mesopotamian societies were ethnically and linguistically 
diverse, but personal names are often misleading and unrelated to a person's family back- 
ground. Finally, we are told that “Place” here denotes a human creation and idea’, that it 
is ‘space objectified’ and that ‘Space and time come together in place’ (pp. 221—22). All 
perhaps true, but it is not clear that the rhetoric of statements like these actually advances 
the cause of understanding the ancient occupation of Chagar Bazar. At one level statements 
of this sort are banal, even as they seem to arrogate to themselves a superior sense of theo- 
retical sophistication than a more mundane description might do. That Chagar Bazar's 
place in its landscape, and that the place of every single house and pit within its boundary 
were significant, is not at issue, but the language employed does not necessarily enlighten 
us any more than the sort used by Mallowan 75 years ago did. McM. concludes that 
Chagar Bazar was 'a vibrant and variable, yet permanent and tightly-woven, settlement 
(p. 225). For its ancient inhabitants, this was no doubt true and her excavations have ena- 
bled us to see that clearly. 

Although, to judge by the plans and photographs, the excavations look extremely well 
done, nothing is said about excavation methodology, and it is perhaps surprising to see no 
elevations marked on plans, or coordinates and elevations given for small finds (only locus 
and lot numbers). 

Finally, I must confess that I found the photograph on the cover mystifying and not 
particularly appropriate as it looks like someone about to whack into the surface of a mound 
with a big pick and no trench strung out — not exactly ideal excavation methodology. I was 
disabused of this notion by a former student who pointed out that it was a clever visual 
allusion to the cover of The Clash's 1979 album London Calling. The design and typogra- 
phy of this album were in turn based on the cover of Elvis Presley's 1954 debut album, and 
the typography of Chagar Bazar on the cover of the present volume clearly echoes this. And 
who said post-modernism wasn't fun? In general, the volume is well produced and contains 
only a couple of very minor flaws. The citation for Moore 1996 (p. 48) is not in the biblio- 
graphy but is presumably J. Moore, Architecture and Power in the Ancient Andes (Cambridge 
1996). There is occasional inconsistency in the spelling of Tell Mohammed Diyab which 
also appears as Tell Muhammed (both variants appear on p. 50) and Tell Muhammad 
Diyab (for example p. 78). 

All in all, McM.’s excavations have been a worthy successor to Mallowan's original 
investigations. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


J.G. Manning, The Last Pharaohs: Egypt Under the Ptolemies, 305-30 BC, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton/Oxford 2010, xvi+264 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0- 
691-14262-3 


J.G. Manning, in this book about the totality of Ptolemaic history, 'attempts to draw a 
picture of Ptolemaic state making’ (p. xi). M.’s publications have been in the area of the 
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economic history of the empire of the Ptolemies: Land and Power in Ptolemaic Egypt: 
The Structure of Land Tenure (Cambridge 2003) stands out as an important work, while 
The Ancient Economy: Evidence and Models (Stanford 2005), jointly edited with Ian Morris, 
seeks to challenge the ‘divided-Mediterranean’ model, under which in the past the Graeco- 
Roman world on the one hand, and Egypt and the Near East on the other, have been 
treated as if they embodied significantly differing modes of production. 

Ptolemy I Soter, as briefly Alexander the Great before him, took his place at the apex of 
a long-lived organisation — and his family stayed at the top, as a foreign Pharaonic dynasty 
(by no means the first), for almost three centuries. So it is that M. can define his book 
as concerning ‘Ptolemaic institutional reforms’ (p. 1): the institutions already existed. M.’s 
case calls for the Hellenistic state to be conceptualised anew, laying aside the temptation to 
contrast ‘closed, static, Asian, despotic states’ over against 'the open, dynamic, Western 
ideal of a rational, democratic state’ (p. 2). 

The distinctive character of Ptolemaic government came from ‘continuous bargaining 
with several different ruling coalitions, including Egyptian priests and the scribal class’ 
(p. 5). The Ptolemies monetised the economy and built cities: Ptolemais in Upper Egypt, 
and above all Alexandria; and the survival of papyri and inscriptions makes theirs the 'first 
reasonably well-documented state in history’ (p. 10). M. proposes to go beyond the insights 
of Claire Préaux! and Michael Rostovtzeff by writing ‘from the point of view of long-term 
Egyptian history’, and by situating ‘Ptolemaic state-making in the history of premodern 
states’ (p. 18). 

A brief chapter (pp. 19-28) summarises Egyptian history from the end of the New 
Kingdom to the time of Alexander and Ptolemy. Integral to the project of adopting the 
viewpoint of long-term Egyptian history, this chapter none the less sits awkwardly in the 
book — redundant to a reader familiar with the period, as a footnote admits (p. 19, n. 1), 
but excessively concise as an introduction to it, moving within the space of three pages 
(pp. 19-21) from the death of Ramses XI (1069 BC) to reunification under Psammetichus 
(656 BC). Persian rule from 525 to 404 BC is encapsulated with a brevity so jewel-like 
(pp. 24—26) that it eliminates direct mention either of the Athenian expedition in the 450s 
or of Herodotus' visit to Egypt in the 440s; circumstances which may, however, have been 
in M.’s mind when he wrote of ‘Greek involvement with certain elite families in Egypt, 
who made good bedfellows in opposition to Persian rule' (p. 26). 

The story M. tells is a success story, or rather, he argues 'the case for (relative) Ptolemaic 
success’ (p. 31), contra the usual academic verdict: the Ptolemaic state lasted longer than 
other successor empires, and the dynasty was the longest-lasting in Egyptian history (p. 67). 
He argues that the kingdom of the Ptolemies was not a despotism (pp. 36-45), and the 
flow of information to centralised authority was too capricious to allow dirigisme of 
Colbert's kind (pp. 45-49). Colonialism too is rejected as an explanatory framework 
(pp. 49-54), although after drawing attention to difficulties (‘colonialism without colonies’, 
‘a colony without a metropole’, p. 52), M. allows that colonial models ‘capture some, but 


not all, of the social dynamics of the period' (pp. 53-54). 


! L'Economie royale des Lagides (Brussels 1939). 
? A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century BC (Madison, WI 1922); The Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford 1941). 
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The concept of a ‘premodern state’, important to M.’s argument, is not amenable to 
definition within a paragraph or two. Using diagrams from Rein Taagepera's studies of 
growth-decline curves of ancient empires, M. situates the Ptolemaic state as 'among the 
largest states of antiquity’ (p. 69) in terms of imperial duration and size. Comparison in 
two directions, with earlier Egyptian and foreign dynasties, and with ancient empires out- 
side Egypt, addresses the issue of definition effectively, and the argument for (relative) 
Ptolemaic success' is established in its essentials in the first half of M.'s book. 

The chapter about ‘shaping a new state’ (pp. 73-116) addresses alleged ‘symptoms of 
decline’ (p. 76) after the death of Ptolemy III (222 BC). M. offers partial explanations for 
the state's not having gone the way of all flesh much earlier than it did: state-building 
through imagery, through bargaining with temples, through an alliance between the king 
and cities (pp. 81—83), and finally through the court and local bureaucracies (pp. 86—89); 
but on political process (pp. 89—91) he remains superficial, and even priestly synods he 
deals with too briefly (pp. 97-102). The thoughtful early chapters needed a balancing his- 
torical narrative, and M. has perhaps devoted too little space at this juncture in the book to 
building one up. 

The chapter about creating an economic order (pp. 117-64) shows greater assurance 
as M. moves closer to the method of Land and Power: the Milon archive (pp. 117—20), 
Aristotle's Oikonomika (p. 123), state revenue and the wealth of the crown (pp. 126-27). 
Tax receipts, coinage and the role of the bureaucracy in Egyptian life are introduced. The 
final chapter, on order and law (pp. 165—201), is better still: an exemplary introduction, 
blending generalisation with detail in a productive way. In summary, The Last Pharaohs is 
not likely to displace Günther Hölbl’s History of the Ptolemaic Empire (London 2001) or 
Werner Huss's Ägypten in hellenistischer Zeit (Munich 2001) as an introduction to Ptole- 
maic Egypt for students, but it has a place alongside them. 


Macquarie University Paul McKechnie 


R.A.E. Mason (ed.), The Ancient Sources on the History, Geography and Ethnography of 
Ukraine, Latin Authors Part 1: Authors of the Republic and Early Principate to the Death 
of Domitian, Trafford Publishing, Vancouver 2008, 695 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-1-4251-5083-9 


Up to now there existed only one work where fragments from ancient authors related to the 
history of Eastern Europe were gathered in a great fullness, published in the original — 
Greek or Latin — languages and in Russian translation, with small commentaries: the 
famous Scythica et Caucasica. Reports of the Greek and Latin authors about Scythia and 
Sarmatia of the great Russian scholar V.V. Latyschev, who published this collection in two 
volumes in St Petersburg in 1893-1904. In the 1940s and 1950s, some Russian scholars 
republished this work in VDJ, correcting Latyshev's translation, adding some new frag- 
ments, extending preambles to authors and commenting on many parts of text, but omit- 
ting original texts. From the end of the 1960s, a huge project started in the Institute of 
History of Academy of Sciences in Moscow with the title ‘Ancient sources on the history of 
the Eastern Europe’ The editorial principles of this corpus demanded the publication of a 
preamble to the author; the original text after the best editions available, complete with 
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apparatus criticus, a precise translation; and a voluminous historical and philological com- 
mentary. So far, 20 volumes have been published but only four of them devoted to ancient 
authors: one to Herodotus, one to Ovid, one to Mela and Pliny the Elder, and one to the 
Roman cartographical tradition. Because it was stipulated that every author and his work 
needed a monographic investigation before publishing, work on the project (about 100 
volumes in the end) grinds slow. 

Richard Mason’s book demonstrates the possibility of a via media. In one volume he 
publishes excerpts from the works of Roman authors dealing, as he says in his Foreword, 
‘with the history, geography and ethnography of the area comprising the modern political 
territory of Ukraine, its immediately surrounding lands, as well as the Black Sea area in 
general’, properly speaking, the territory of Eastern Europe as considered in Russian schol- 
arship. Though it is unstated, this book must form part of an intended series of the vol- 
umes collecting the works of Greek and Roman authors. It includes fragments of the 
Roman authors from the beginning of Roman literature to the death of the emperor Domi- 
tian (AD 96) and has two parts, titled as "The Roman Republic’ and “The Early Principate’. 

Every author (and every work or fragment) is prefaced with a preamble, where the 
reader will find the main information about the life and works of the author. Modern pub- 
lications on the problems discussed are quoted. Then follow the fragments of Latin text and 
their English translation. The commentary gives the broader context of the published 
evidence — a very useful practice in editing only fragments — and discusses its philological 
and historical background and significance. In the commentary one will find noted parallels 
in the works of other Greek and Roman writers, as well as historical, archaeological, 
epigraphic and numismatic data that illustrate or contradict the literary information. This 
commentary is more detailed and informative than all previous ones. 

Depending on the importance of the source for the history of the Ukraine and 
surrounding countries, the space devoted differs, sometimes greatly. So, for example, Julius 
Caesar, with a single note about a victory over Pharnaces, occupies only three pages 
(pp. 24-26), whereas Ovid (pp. 181—296), Pliny the Elder (pp. 327-443) and Pomponius 
Mela (pp. 444—94) represent the greater part of the book. 

One thing may well discomfort the future reader of the book — the sequence of the 
authors. Although all authors are divided into two chronological parts, inside each they are 
arranged alphabetically. Thus Virgil is placed later than Ovid, who, as we know and as 
M. notes (see pp. 225-27, 582-83), often makes allusions to some words and motifs of 
Virgil. Pliny the Elder names Mela among his sources; at the same time Mela is published 
after Pliny. This circumstance places obstacles in the way of sequence of commentaries. 
Therefore it is impossible to read the book from beginning to end in order to obtain a clear 
view of the development of the presentation by the Romans of Eastern Europe. Further- 
more, the absence of indexes (they may appear in the second volume) does not permit one 
to see how this or that place- or personal name was used in Roman literature. 

Although M. mentions in his Foreword that ‘where relevant, textual variants are dis- 
cussed on the basis of the manuscript tradition', it happens very seldom and is not suffi- 
cient for understanding what kind of difficulties we face. For example, on p. 447 in the text 
of Pomponius Mela some peoples are enumerated, namely the Melanchlaena, Toretica, sex 
Colicae, Coraxici and Phthirophagi. In the commentary to this list on pp. 463—65 there is 
no indication that all of these names are the result of conjecture by modern editors and that 
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the original text gives: menanclea terrestrea sexsolicae coraxi cleptyrophagi. For users of this 
publication it is important to know the condition of the published text. 

The bibliography includes a huge number of publications in western European lan- 
guages, Ukrainian and Russian and is practically exhaustive. I especially note this, for the 
works of Ukrainian and Russian scholars are seldom well-represented in Western historical 
and archaeological literature. It is laudable also that the titles of the works in Ukrainian and 
Russian are cited in the original Cyrillic and not in the Latin transcription. 

The book is richly illustrated with the maps, representations of the archaeological arte- 
facts, coins, photographs of the vase painting and excavation sites. I am sure this book will 
be an obligatory tool for all who study the ancient history of Eastern Europe. 


Institute of World History, Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow A.V. Podossinov 


O. Menozzi, M.L. Di Marzio and D. Fossataro (eds.), SOMA 2005: Proceedings of the IX 
Symposium on Mediterranean Archaeology, Chieti (Italy), 24-26 February 2005, Univer- 
sità degli Studi 'G. d'Annunzio', Chieti, Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia, Dipartimento 
di Scienze dell'Antichità, BAR International Series 1739, Archaeopress, Oxford 2008, 
x4609 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0181-5 


The volume is dedicated to the memory of Anna Maria Giuntella, who was behind the 
organisation of this series of symposia. Due to her illness she could not participate in the 
last colloquium. The book is divided into twelve sections publishing the contributions from 
individual sessions. The first session includes reports on projects and activities of the Chieti 
University Department of Antiquities; several projects are devoted to Italian archaeology, 
epigraphy, topography and remote sensing, others to Cyrenaica and to relations between 
poetry and fine pottery in Archaic Sparta. The second part includes papers on art and ico- 
nography: on muses on Attic black-figured vases by M. Di Iorio, on Eneolithic ring idols 
in Anatolia by L. Keskin, on Neolithic images in Apulia and Lucania by A. Affuso and P. 
Larusso, and on ivories in Archaic Italy by M. Revello Peris. The third part, ‘Death and 
Burial', brings analyses of cemeteries in Cyrene by I. and L. Cherstich, A. Chinalli, D. 
Lagatta and E. Di Valerio, and on Phrygian tombs by H. Sivas. In the fourth section, on 
literary and. epigraphical sources, the sources on silphium are discussed by V. Asciutti, 
Cyrene onomastics by G. D'Addazio and Megarian comedy by P. Di Clemente. A. Di 
Nizio compares the theatre of Dionysus with the Pnyx assembly. F. Di Zio contributed a 
paper on pre-Homeric Helen, A. Giulio on the topography of Naulochos near Messina and 
S. Santano on pederastic inscriptions from Thera. The following (fifth) section contains 
contributions on maritime archaeology by A. Chalkioti and V. Ivrou (the Bronze Age 
south-western Aegean), P. Preev (the Black Sea), E. Uguriu Anadolu (the pirate chief Zen- 
icetes, 1st century BC) and I. Vatanen (the Roman common sailor). The section on econ- 
omy and trade contains a contribution on viticulture by A. Bigi, on tabernae in central Italy 
by V. D'Orazio and V. Sardo, on coin circulation in the provinces of Noricum Mediter- 
raneum and Noricum Ripense in Late Roman times, on coin hoards in Abruzzo by M.C. 
Mancini, on possible Palaeolithic settlement in the straits of Sicily by M. Rapisarda, and on 
garum production in Lusitania by A.P. Souter. M. McCartney investigates the Early Iron 
Age forts in southern France, while M. Dell'Orso and L. Panel contribute on archaeometric 
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investigations of pottery from the Quirinal Hill in Rome. The remote sensing of the 
area of Capestrano is the subject of a contribution by D. Dominici and F. Del Guzzo, and 
Z. Yaktüre discusses Roman theatres in Greece. 

Landscape archaeology (Section 9) is richly represented in the volume. F. Aliperti 
reported on the localisation of Naulochos near Messina (cf. above), S. Atik on Macella in 
Anatolia, L. Ceccarelli on Latium Vetus, G. D'Alessandro on rock hermitage sites at Gran 
Sasso and Monti della Laga, M. Devolder on Neopalatial Knossos, D. Fossatari on survey 
and excavations at Capestrano, J. Jiménez Lorenzo on forts in al-Andalus (northern Spain), 
O. Mei on Forum Sempronii in Marche, Italy, K. Perna on Early Iron Age Crete (she gives 
an alternative explanation — the refugee sites were in her view centres of local kingdoms), 
A. Rizio on the north-west Peloponnese in the Late Bronze Age and T. Sivas on western 
Phrygia. Land division in Teate Marucinorum is the subject of discussion by M. Viglietti. 
Session 10 was devoted to religion and sacred spaces. G. Papantoniou discussed Cypriot 
sanctuaries, Y. Polat and R. Tamsu Phrygian rock-cut monuments, and M.C. Scott the 
Arkadian monument at Delphi. Three contributions are devoted to in situ museums in 
Greece (K. Fouseki, E. Solomon and E. Stephanou), while the last part deals with excava- 
tions and reports. S. Amari reports on Late Roman amphora production in eastern Sicily, 
D. Bianco on the St Pietro monastery at Roccamontepiano near Chieti, G. Biondi on a 
Roman house at Centuripe, L. Bombardieni on Assyrian and related millstones, I. De Angelo 
on Casa del Propileo at Cyrene, B.A. Judas on Mycenaean pottery from Nubian New 
Kingdom forts, G. Martella and Oliva Menozzi on the Roman theatre at Hatria Picena. 
D. Paolini and S. Moretta on the Roman site in the Benedictine monastery in La Chiesa 
Di Santa Maria in Basilicata, E. Siena and M. Terrigni on African and Microasian sigillata 
in Val Pescara, C. Soria on Revere Castle in central Italy, M. Steskal on the bath-gymna- 
sium complex of Vedius in Ephesus, and S. Antonelli with several colleagues on excavations 
at Castel Manfrino (Terramo). 

The large array of contributions dealing with different subjects from various points of 
view and using various theories is impressive. They show that the wide range of theses sub- 
mitted to many universities in Britain, Italy and other countries is promising for the future 
development of study in the field of Mediterranean archaeology in many of its aspects. 
Some contributions are more traditional, other essaying alternative approaches more or less 
successfully, but all show devotion to their particular subject: a good omen for the future. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 


J.-W. Meyer (ed), Tell Chuera: Vorbericht zu den Grabungskampagnen 1998 bis 2005, 
Vorderasiatische Forschungen der Max Freiherr von Oppenheim-Stiftung, Band 2: 
Ausgrabungen auf dem Tell Chuera in Nordost-Syrien Teil IL, Harrassowitz Verlag, 
Wiesbaden 2010, 320 pp., illustrations, 2 fold-out plans. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447- 
06182-7/ISSN 1868-6095 


The site of Tell Chuera, in north-east Syria, is one of the most noted 'Kranzhügel' (wreath- 
mounds) in northern Mesopotamia and has long been the object of investigation. In 1998, 
Jan-Waalke Meyer began an important new excavation programme, strongly interdiscipli- 
nary in character, which is the source of many of the most significant results presented in 
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the volume reviewed here, the first in a series of works dedicated to the publication of the 
discoveries of the University of Frankfurt’s excavation campaigns at Chuera, which are still 
in progress. 

The volume is edited by the project director and presents the principal discoveries 
regarding the 3rd-millennium BC levels made between 1998 and 2005 in what is the larg- 
est wreath-mound in Upper Mesopotamia (80 ha), hypothetically identified as the city of 
Abarsal, which is well known due to the peace treaty agreed with Ebla found in the Mardikh 
Palace G archives. 

The work contains a series of highly innovative studies focused on the most interesting 
phenomenon of the vast urban wreath-mound settlements that flourished around the mid- 
dle of the 3rd millennium BC, composed of roughly circular, walled upper cities sur- 
rounded by similarly shaped lower cities protected by fortifying walls. Tell Chuera is located 
in the north-western part of the area in which this phenomenon occurs (the steppe region 
of north-eastern Syria between the Upper Balikh and Upper Khabur rivers and the desert 
steppe immediately to the south of the Jebel ‘Abd el-‘Aziz), a peripheral position approxi- 
mately half-way between the Khabur and the Balikh, just south of the modern border 
between Syria and Turkey. 

The book is composed of eight chapters, preceded by an introduction by the editor. In 
the opening chapter, M. provides an outline of the Chuera site and its material culture 
(Metallic ware) set against the historical and cultural background of 3rd-millennium Syria, 
astride the distribution areas of the Reserved Slip ware to the west and Ninevite 5 pottery 
to the east, together with the history of research on the site and, more generally, regarding 
the Kranzhügel cultural phenomenon. Whilst in other Kranzhügels (for example Tell Bey- 
dar) the excavation strategy employed favoured the exposure of a particular cultural level 
over a wide area, excavation areas K and H at Chuera were investigated diachronically, and 
thus furnished information essential for the elaboration of an overview of the city's urban 
development during the 3rd millennium BC. This was made possible also by the conduct- 
ing of a geomagnetic survey over the entire site surface that yielded extraordinary data 
concerning the city's urban layout and its structural organisation and evolution. Lastly, the 
work is rounded off by consideration of the complementary wide-ranging research project 
carried out in the Chuera region, which includes the excavation of the nearby 3rd-millen- 
nium town of Kharab Sayyar and a field survey of the hinterland of the two sites. Although 
the volume does not include the detailed results of the Kharab Sayyar excavation campaigns 
or the regional survey, the principal conclusions of these linked projects continually enrich 
and sustain the historical and archaeological piecing-together of the structure, development 
and function of the Chuera Kranzhügel. 

The Chuera excavations have yielded a detailed relative chronological sequence of the 
site's occupation from the beginning of the 3rd millennium BC (period IA/B, ca. 2800 BC) 
until its abandonment during the Akkadian epoch (period IE, cz. 2200 BC). It should be 
noted that the traditional 3rd-millennium chronology employed in this work (Early Bronze 
I-IV) diverges from the Early Jazirah system commonly used at present in the Syrian Jazi- 
rah. Some reference to the currently used dating framework, at least in the tables on com- 
parative stratigraphy and chronology, would perhaps have been advisable. 

In the second chapter, Hempelmann presents the results of the excavations conducted 
in the Area K upper city residential quarter, where in the 1960s Moortgat identified the 
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‘kleiner Antentempel’. Following the excavations of Moortgat, and subsequently Pfälzner 
(which reached ‘Bauphase 9’, Chuera periods IC and ID, Early Jazirah II-IIa/b), recent 
digging has brought to light a continuous sequence of a further 15 phases (up to no. 24), 
belonging to Chuera periods IA/IB and IB (EJ I). 

Of particular interest is the presence within the residential quarter of several houses, 
such as XX, XXVIII and XXIX, which contain below-floor burials. This seems unusual, 
since intra muros burials at Chuera are quite uncommon. On the basis of the rather later 
Emar texts, and well aware of the intrinsic difficulties involved in such a procedure, Hemp- 
elmann proposes that houses with burials beneath the oldest floors might be interpreted as 
the original dwellings of families which then expanded; they contain the tombs of their 
forebears who built the first homes. 

The following chapter by Falb describes and discusses the results of the Area H West 
excavations, conducted within a Chuera period ID residential quarter belonging to the pre- 
Akkadian and Akkadian era (EJ IIIb-IV) and located next to the upper city perimeter wall. 

Of considerable interest is the next chapter by M., which presents the results of two trial 
trenches in Areas U and Z, dug in order to investigate the external city wall. The Area Z 
sondage, dug down to the bedrock, showed that the Chuera lower city wall was built in 
Chuera period IB ‘jung’, i.e. in late EJ II or early EJ IIIa (ca. 2600 BC). Since excavations 
in the upper city Area K have uncovered a Chuera period IA (EJ I) residential quarter, the 
lower city of Chuera is later than the fortified upper city. This has important consequences 
for the history of the growth of Chuera's urban centre, which hence was born not as a Kran- 
zhügel, but rather as normal fortified city with a circular plan, anticipating the urban devel- 
opment which was to characterise the second half of the 3rd millennium BC, when in 
western Syria fortified urban centres appeared that were circular in plan, such as al-Rawda, 
Sha’ayrat, Tell es-Sur and (probably) Mishrifeh. In about 2600 BC the city of Chuera was 
then enlarged through the addition of a walled lower city, in this way becoming a true Kran- 
zhügel, although in fact the internal and external walls were not in use contemporaneously 
(the upper city walls were abandoned and rendered non-functional at this very time). 

The brief chapter dedicated to the radiocarbon dates obtained, most importantly for the 
end of Chuera period IC (2465220 cal BC) and period ID, and the calibration of these by 
Weininger, Neef and Meyer, is followed by a further chapter by M. which is of fundamen- 
tal importance for an understanding of the city plan through a close-knit integration of 
excavation and geomagnetic survey data. Chuera appears probably to have been a planned 
urban settlement from the time of its foundation, as suggested by the presence of a circular 
road (excavated in Area Z) which runs around the entire lower city and of a regular net- 
work of radial roads which intersect it and in part continue into the upper city. At the 
centre of the latter there was an in antis temple, 'Steinbau VI’, surrounded by a circular 
temenos (cf. the similar structure on Tell Mozan), connected to the west with Palace F and 
to the east, on the same axis, to ‘Steinbauten I-IV’. To the north and south of this central 
axis, which divided the upper city in two during periods ID and IE (and perhaps also the 
preceding IC), there were densely occupied residential quarters reached by a system of 
radial streets and alleys and a circular road which ran around the centre of the upper city. 

The Chuera Kranzhügel was thus a planned urban settlement, the upper city of which 
was not an ‘acropolis’ exclusive to the elite and its public buildings, but was instead occu- 
pied by dense residential quarters. 
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The volume is brought to a close by a full, detailed archaeozoological report on the 
animal bones from Chuera Areas H and K and Kharab Sayyar Area A by Emmanuelle Vila, 
an anthropological report on the 3rd- and 2nd-millennium human skeletal remains from 
Chuera by Joachim Wahl, and a résumé of the work in Arabic. 

As a whole, this volume edited by M. constitutes a milestone, not only with regard to 
study of the 3rd-millennium BC urban centre of Tell Chuera, its city plan and its develop- 
ment, but also — perhaps above all — as a decisive contribution to the understanding of the 
(still somewhat elusive) Kranzhügel cultural phenomenon and the structural organisation 
and functioning of these cities. The elaboration of a research strategy such as that recounted 
in this work, founded on the diachronic, and not merely synchronic, investigation of an 
archaeological site, and upon the application of a rigorous and interdisciplinary scientific 
method — in the case of Tell Chuera based above all on the wide-ranging combination of 
results from archaeological excavation and geophysical survey — indicates the path for future 
research into this fascinating historical and archaeological problem. 


Università degli Studi di Udine Daniele Morandi Bonacossi 


D. Michaelides, V. Kassianidou and R.S. Merrillees (eds.), Egypt and Cyprus in Antiquity, 
Proceedings of an International Conference, Nicosia, 3-6 April 2003, Organised by 
The Cyprus American Archaeological Research Institute and The Archaeological 
Research Unit, University of Cyprus, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Oakille, CT 2009, 
xii+260 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84217-339-8 


Egypt and Cyprus in Antiquity is a collection of 24 papers from a conference held in 2003. 
This is just over half the 40 papers originally delivered. Those which do not appear include 
papers not submitted as well, presumably, as those published elsewhere during the six years 
between the conference and publication. The loss is most evident in the Bronze Age sec- 
tion, which retains but six of the original 14 papers. Sixteen papers are in English and eight 
in French. 

The volume covers a wide array of material, ranging in date from the Early Bronze Age 
to the Early Byzantine period. The Bronze Age section begins with an update on the ques- 
tion of Alasia by Kitchen. His conclusion is that while Alasia could be located in Cyprus or 
on the adjoining mainland of Anatolia or north Syro-Phoenicia, practical considerations 
rule out both mainland options, leaving Cyprus as ‘the least-objectionable solution’. Gri- 
mal's paper extends the geopolitical discussion with an examination of documentary sources 
of the 2nd millennium, with particular reference to the difficulties inherent in the identifi- 
cation of place names — also concluding that the equation of Alasia with Cyprus is a strong 
possibility. Merrillees contends that three gypsum vessels from a mid-3rd-millennium tomb 
on the north coast of Cyprus are probably imports from the Nile valley, although there are 
no close parallels and little if any other evidence for connections between Cyprus and Egypt 
at this time. Hein's paper focuses on Middle and early Late Bronze Age Cypriot pottery 
from the Eastern Nile Delta, most of which appears to come from south-eastern and east- 
ern Cyprus. 

In one of the few theoretically informed papers Hulin asks why the distribution of Cyp- 
riot pottery in Egypt differed from that in the Levant, with closed forms predominating in 
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Egypt and both open and closed shapes popular in Canaan. The distribution of Cypriot 
wares is examined in light of Egyptian attitudes toward status and consumption. In the 
relatively formalised context of public display perfumed oils provided a socially appropriate 
way to display wealth, leading to a demand for foreign unguents. Ceramic bowls, however, 
were not prized. Thus juglets were chosen for their contents while bowls played no active 
role in local social contexts. Kassianidou’s paper also addresses issues of value, in this case 
with regard to the Late Bronze Age trade in silver. She suggests that the rarity of silver in 
Cyprus may be due to the fact that it was a key medium of exchange in commercial trans- 
actions. This raises the possibility that silver was regularly exchanged for imported goods 
and explains the demand by the king of Alasia in letter EA 35 from Amarna for ‘silver in 
very great quantities’. 

The seven papers in the Iron Age section form a more coherent whole. Mehl examines 
the evidence for relations between Egypt and Cyprus in the Late Pharaonic period, con- 
cluding that Egyptian supremacy over the island in the 6th century may have lasted for as 
little as 15 years with few correlations in the archaeological record. Egyptian supremacy in 
Cyprus is also discussed by Balandier in a paper which examines the strategic role of Cyprus 
and the frontier zone in Egyptian policy from the 7th to the 4th century. The remaining 
papers deal largely with iconography. Flourentzos looks at the evidence for Egyptian sym- 
bolism in the royal ideology of the Cypriot city kingdoms. Fourrier focuses on the means 
by which Egyptian motifs were transmitted to Cyprus. In her view their choice and execu- 
tion argues for direct transmission via Cypriots resident at Naukratis. While Egyptian dei- 
ties were not worshipped in Cyprus, objects inspired by images of Egyptian deities were 
used in local rites, notably at Amathus. Other papers deal with the assimilation of Zeus 
Ammon in the Cypriot pantheon (Counts), Egyptian Bes and Baal of Amathus (Tassignon) 
and representations of Cypriot scribes and carriers of written documents (Vandenabeele). 

The final section focuses primarily on Ptolemaic Cyprus. Several papers continue the 
theme of Egyptian deities in Cyprus. Anastassiades finds it difficult to define the degree of 
identification between Egyptian and local cults and suggests that the Cypriots accepted new 
deities while continuing to conduct rituals in conformity with local traditions. Hermary 
similarly concludes that Alexandrine influence on limestone sculpture remained limited 
despite the place occupied by Cyprus in the Ptolemaic kingdom. A ritual site involving rites 
of passage for young boys on the island of Yeronisos, established during the administration 
of Cleopatra VII, is convincingly linked by Connelly with the birth of Caesarion. Even here, 
however, Egyptian connections seem to have been indirect. Mlynarczyk suggests that five 
Egyptian ceramic imports arrived on the island as personal belongings of Egyptian visitors or 
of Cypriot visitors to Egypt returning to Cyprus, not as a result of organised trade. 

A review by Nenna of Alexandrine funerary architecture touches only briefly on burial 
practices in Cyprus. This, however, is the focus of the paper by Guimier-Sorbets and 
Michaelides, who note similarities between the Hellenistic peristyle tombs of Alexandria 
and those of Paphos and elsewhere in Cyprus. The significance of these similarities is taken 
up by Parks in a broader study of funerary architecture and assemblages. She concludes that 
in Early Hellenistic times Alexandrian elements indicate the presence of Ptolemaic officials, 
mercenaries and their dependents; while in the Later Hellenistic and Roman period some 
Cypriots had adopted Alexandrian and wider foreign customs. What comes through clearly 
is the surprisingly limited extent of Egyptian influence in Cyprus in the Hellenistic period. 
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This is likely to be a reflection, as suggested by Guimier-Sorbets and Michaelides, of the 
distance the Egyptians kept between themselves and the Cypriots, governing the island 
through Egyptian officials and keeping Cypriots for the most part out of high-ranking posi- 
tions. This section of the volume also includes papers on ceramic connections between 
Alexandria and Paphos in the Hellenistic period (Ballet); trade relations between Cyprus 
and Egypt from Archaic to Roman times (Marangou and Marchand); and the aesthetic 
construction of power in Ptolemaic Cyprus (Vassiliou). A final paper by Whitehouse exam- 
ines a Nilotic scene painted in an Early Byzantine water-cistern at Salamis. 

This is a valuable collection of papers on a relatively neglected subject. The approach is 
conventional, the focus is primarily on material culture and, as most papers deal more with 
Cyprus than with Egypt, it is likely to prove of more interest to Cypriot scholars than those 
working in Egypt. Few papers have been substantively updated beyond 2003 and the chron- 
ological coverage is uneven. The volume, however, is well illustrated and overall an impor- 
tant contribution to our knowledge of Cyprus, particularly during the Ptolemaic period. 


La Trobe University Jennifer M. Webb 


E.M. Moormann and V.V. Stissi (eds.), Shapes and Images: Studies on Attic Black Figure 
and Related Topics in Honour of Herman A.G. Brijder, Babesch Suppl. 14, Peeters, 
Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2009, xii+234 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-90- 
429-2221-1 


This volume presents the fruits of a colloquium held at the Allard Peirson Museum in 
Amsterdam on the occasion of the honorand’s retirement as both professor and curator. 
The name Herman Brijder is virtually synonymous with Athenian black-figure cups. Com- 
bined, his three magisterial volumes on Komast and Siana cups (with volume 4 in the 
works) are the authoritative guide to those forms and their decoration. Thus it is fitting 
that a select group of scholars from Europe and America was invited to contribute papers 
on 'shape and image' in lasting commemoration of a scholar and colleague admired by so 
many. The 22 chapters appear in one of four languages, but each includes an English 
abstract. Unlike many Festschriften, this one truly is about ‘Herman’s world’ (p. 3), both 
complementing and expanding his scholarship, or relating to the institutions where he built 
his career. The list of publications, which opens the volume, further attests to other areas 
of his academic interest, among them sculpture and Etruscan art. The overall presentation 
is straightforward and simple (no list of figures, no index), and the illustrations (black-and- 
white, colour, drawings, graphs, tables) are numerous and of decent quality. 

The papers, which mainly deal with Athenian black-figure vases, do so from a number 
of different angles. Several are concerned with a single object or fragment, while others take 
a broader view. The opening chapter by Williams is one of the only ones which looks 
beyond the decorated pottery of Athens and Attica in search of ‘inspiration’, a difficult and 
loaded term. It is a complex topic for which he draws on both published and unpublished 
finds, and where he has ‘highlighted a number of connections between pottery-making 
traditions of Athens, Lakonia and East Greece’ (p. 9). His claim that there is no ‘funda- 
mental study’ of Little Master cups (p. 5) is already being remedied by P. Heesen, himself 
a contributor to this volume. Stissi’s chapter on the distribution of Siana cups attempts to 
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debunk the myth that Greek pottery was purchased for its decoration. Although not the 
first to suggest this might be the case,! he approaches the hypothesis using Prof. Brijder's 
dataset of Siana cups and manipulates that data with regard to artist, geography, find 
context and iconography. It is an example of what is now possible with large amounts of 
archaeological material and a computer database, and demonstrates what might be done 
with Athenian pottery more generally. It does assume, however, that painter attributions 
may be accepted without question, and that each object regardless of size or quality is of 
equal value as 'statistical' evidence. 

Iconography is the focus of several authors, either for its own sake or as part of a wider 
set of issues. One of the more informative papers is by Blok, whose topic is ‘sacrifice and 
processions on Attic black- and red-figure pottery'. It is written from the perspective of a 
historian considering the distinction between private and public religious practice. The 
author concludes that visual imagery alone does not provide adequate information, and that 
it must be viewed in tandem with epigraphical and literary evidence. The basic question of 
what, if any, is the relationship between activity depicted on vases and 'historical reality’ or 
‘contemporary practice’ (p. 129) remains important and must not be taken for granted. 
Iconography is employed differently, but no less fundamentally, by Mommsen, who adds 
new fragments to the famous Nearchos kantharos (Acropolis 611) with Achilles harnessing 
his chariot, revealing the decorative interplay between shape and image. Among the best 
chapters in the volume is one by Iozzo, who publishes a recently discovered black-figure 
fragment from the vicinity of Chiusi, belonging to a dinos known since the 19th century. 
As a result of location, size, iconography (Peleus and Thetis) and attribution (Painter of 
London B 76), the object is discussed in relation to the François Vase and the Sophilos 
dinos in the British Museum. Iconography and archaeological context are essential for Neils 
in her discussion of a Siana cup unearthed in the excavations at Morgantina in 1967, an 
object previously known to Brijder. The tondo, which partially preserves a frontal(?) winged 
figure identified as a siren, is situated in its "Sicilian context’ (p. 95) and posited as an offer- 
ing to ‘one of the chief deities of early Morgantina’ (p. 96), namely Persephone. 

The two final chapters of the volume deserve special mention for a variety of reasons: 
each is written by a distinguished Dutchman and neither is directly interested in black- 
figure. Hemelrijk's ‘Emilie Haspels and the Midas City’ makes known a selection of unpub- 
lished notes of Haspels, herself once Professor of Classical Archaeology at the University of 
Amsterdam, and best known for her contributions to black-figure vase studies as well as 
fieldwork in Phrygia during the mid-20th century. Here the concern is the latter, complete 
with a few vintage photographs of the Midas monument and Hemelrijk's sparing annota- 
tions. In the archaeological spirit of days gone by, anecdotal information is combined with 
more serious matters. The fena köpek (‘big nasty dogs’, p. 207) are a site familiar in the 
highlands of Anatolia even today. Stibbe's chapter, entitled "The Morgan Warrior’, is a fit- 
ting conclusion to the book. A sophisticated analysis of a rather unusual bronze statuette 
from a private collection combines the author's own interests in black-figure and bronzes, 
and incorporates the scientific precision and thoughtfulness we expect of him (and charac- 
teristic of none other than Brijder himselfl). 


! See, for example, J. Bouzek, Studies of Greek Pottery in the Black Sea Area (Prague 1990). 
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The state of the field, its current concerns and methods, can be discovered throughout 
the chapters of this book. Several authors seem uncomfortable with how, why and when to 
use the Beazley Archive Database and/or the CVA, and believe this merits discussion. Hatz- 
ivassiliou(f) clarifies the situation, explaining that both should be consulted alongside other 
available sources, and carefully selected methodologies. Such dithering demonstrates the 
still unique character of Greek vase studies: esoteric and antiquarian on the one hand, 
innovative and creative on the other. 


University of Virginia Tyler Jo Smith 


E. Olshausen, Bronzemünzen aus der Zeit Mithradates’ VI. im Museum von Samsunl 
VI. Mithradates zamanindan bronz sikkeler Samsun müzesinde, Geographica Historica 
Beihefte 1, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2009, 192 pp., 9 tabls. + CD. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-3-515-09443-6 


This book by Eckart Olshausen opens the new series Materialien zur Historischen Geogra- 
phie und zu verwandten Wissenschaften, which in turn forms a series of supplements to the 
series Geographica Historica, initiated by E. Kirsten. Beiheft 1, reviewed here, was prepared 
within the frames of the historical-geographical studies of the ancient Pontus conducted by 
the Department of the Ancient History of the Historical Institute of the University of 
Stuttgart since 1975. The text, except the catalogue, is bilingual in German and Turkish. 

The volume opens with prefaces (pp. 8-13), by O. himself and by the former Direc- 
tor of the Samsun Museum, M. Akkaya, which provide the reader with a brief history of 
the investigation of the city coins from the time of Mithridates VI stored in the Samsun 
Museum. Details of this collection and the main principles of its cataloguing and descrip- 
tion, followed by a list of the main reference literature, are given in the introduction 
(pp. 14—20). All in all 5981 coins were recorded and included in the catalogue by the 
publisher. His main task was to supply scholars with an ‘Arbeitsinstrument’, which would 
facilitate further investigation of the city bronze coins from the time of Mithridates VI 
and, in particular, their die study, problems of distribution, the activity of die-cutters, 
and those of the organisation of the bronze coin production in the Mithridatic period 
(p. 16). 

The coins were divided according to their obverse and reverse types into 14 groups, 
within which they were organised by mint, and within mint by monogram. All monograms 
were put into a special index (pp. 190—92), which enables the catalogue to be searched by 
monogram. The PDF-version of the book on CD also considerably facilitates searching 
through text and catalogue. 

The catalogue of the coins represents, naturally, the main part of the book (pp. 21—189). 
Description of coins is given in tabular form and comprises ordinal and inventory numbers, 
diameter, thickness, die axis and weight. Coins with the same monogram are collected in 
one table and relevant references to the literature are given at the top of the table. A brief 
account of used types as well as information on average weight and diameter of the coins 
of each group precedes the tables. The catalogue is followed by nine plates with images of 
36 coins. 
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Thus, the catalogue provides the reader with undoubtedly useful information on the 
coin material. Statistical distribution of the coins by mint and type, as well as a solid corpus 
of metrological data, would inevitably attract scholarly attention and deserves further con- 
sideration. There is much less possibility for die study, however, as one can judge by the 
miserably small number of coins illustrated. Regrettably, the text descriptions of the coin 
groups given at the beginning of each subdivision are not consistent either. Half of them 
are supplied with references to the chronology proposed by F. Imhoof-Blumer or later 
scholars (groups I-III, V-VI, X and XIV), but the rest, for unknown reasons, are not. 
Along with minute descriptions of the images, there are sometimes inexplicable omissions 
of important details, for example the helmet on the head of Perseus in group V (p. 33), or 
the crescent and star on the reverse of coins of group VII (p. 83, cf. p. 118). 

In my opinion, the shortage of illustrations is the main weakness of the catalogue. 
Naturally, it can be explained by a number of understandable and acceptable reasons, but 
to compensate for it, the author should provide accurate and detailed descriptions in the 
text. Unfortunately, this is not the case. Taking only examples that could be checked 
against the plates: the monograms on the coin of Chabacta (no. VII 2843, p. 143) and 
that of Sinope (no. VIII 196, p. 168) given in the text of the catalogue clearly differ from 
their true appearance on the photographs of them (pls. 5-6); the legend on the reverse of 
the Sinopean coin no. VII 3218 on the photograph (pl. 6) obviously should be read as 
XIN-OILHX and not XINO-IIHE as in the text (pp. 149, 152); the monogram on the 
reverse of coin no. XII 30 is clearly visible on the photograph (pl. 8), while in the text it 
is described as ‘nicht identifizierbar’; the additional image on the reverse of Sinopean coins 
nos. VI 1961—1963 is considered as a monogram and followed by the wrong reference to 
the known work by Imhoof-Blumer (p. 80) — it is actually a flower and was regarded as 
such in other publications. 

Keeping in mind these unhappy discrepancies causes one to doubt, for example, the 
reliability of identification of so far unknown monograms and their combinations on the 
non-illustrated coins (cf pp. 43, 51, 57, 88, 97, 108—90, etc.), which indeed might have 
been an important supplement to the coin database of this time and region. 

O. has published very interesting material, and its potential for future study can be 
demonstrated with one final and significant example. Amisian coin no. XI 12, attributed 
to group XI ‘Dionysos — Cista' and dated in the catalogue from Mithridatic times (120— 
63 BC), has on the reverse, as the photograph on pl. 8 quite clearly shows, apart from city 
legend, the inscription ETOYX PA (‘year 101’ of the city era), thus in reality should be 
dated to AD 69/70. It turns out to be a so far unknown type of the quite rare Amisian 
coinage of the Flavian period not recorded in the relevant volume of the Roman Provincial 
Coinage.' This attribution became possible only thanks to the photograph of the coin, while 
the publisher failed to give it its proper description in the catalogue. 


Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 
! A. Burnett, M. Amandry and I. Carradice, Roman Provincial Coinage II: From Vespasian to 


Domitian (AD 69-96). Part I: Introduction and Catalogue (London/Paris 1999), 115-16, nos. 
726-729. 
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S. Pfeiffer (ed.), Ägypten unter fremden Herrschern zwischen persischer Satrapie und römischer 
Provinz, Oikumene 3, Verlag Antike, Frankfurt 2007, 225 pp., 16 tabls. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-938032-13-8 


This book’s genesis lies in a conference held in 2005 at the University of Trier as part of 
the collaborative research centre on foreign-ness and peculiarity (2002-12). The volume 
presented contains eight essays focusing on cult practice and military within ancient Greek 
and Egyptian society in Graeco-Roman Egypt. The majority of contributors consist of early 
career scholars in the fields of ancient Greek and Roman history. Although apparently 
a number of Egyptologists attended the conference (p. 7), only one of them submitted a 
paper. It is probably fair to say that the editor of this volume sees ancient history as the 
main discipline currently investigating multicultural and multilingual aspects of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt. Despite their expertise in Graeco-Roman Egypt, Egyptologists at the Uni- 
versity of Trier sadly are not involved in this ambitious long-term project. 

Each chapter of the book is devoted to a disciplinary focus, the first of which deals with 
so-called revolts in Egypt under Persian rule (pp. 9—33). Its author, M. Rottpeter, points 
out that these riots were never initiated by the Egyptians themselves but seemingly by 
Libyan rulers and the Delian League as an answer to successions to the throne in Persia. 
H. Klinkott investigates the biased retrospective on Persian rule under Ptolemy I 
(pp. 34-53) and comes to the conclusion that the so-called Satrapenstele functioned as a 
medium for the legitimisation of Ptolemaic rule. In her article on Alexander the Great 
(pp. 54-74), D. Schäfer once more describes the aim of the Ptolemies to introduce them- 
selves as worthy and acceptable Pharaohs by looking into their cultic roles within the reli- 
gious landscape of the Theban east bank. A. Blasius discusses the possibility of the enthrone- 
ment of Antiochus IV as Pharaoh, as suggested by Porphyrius (pp. 75-107). Due to a lack 
of additional explicit data, he is unable to arrive at a conclusion whether or not this ancient 
source is reliable but refers to further research in the near future. 

In the fifth chapter, D. Gladic discusses a specific Greek dedication formula (pp. 108- 
39) which shows individuals as recipients standing behind gods while the king is shown as 
the donor of offerings. Gladié points to similar formulae in Babylonian texts. In his article 
on Thebes during Ptolemaic rule, D. von Recklinghausen comes to the conclusion that the 
once-important city had lost its supremacy under the Ptolemies, thus being reduced to a 
centre of some religious importance, loyal to the new rulers (pp. 140-64). The author 
convincingly shows that contemporary riots in the Theban area were at no point religiously 
motivated or supported by the local intellectual elite. S. Pfeiffer discusses the privileges of 
occupation troops in Ptolemaic Egypt (pp. 165-85). Being regarded as the new elite, sol- 
diers and their families were sometimes violently quartered in homes of Egyptian families 
where no other form of accommodation was available. Causing potential for conflict where 
inhabitants were confronted with new tenants without being asked, new laws had to be 
established in order not to jeopardise social peace. 

H. Heinen, in his article on Egypt under Roman rule (pp. 186-207), emphasises a 
“Graeco-Egyptian identity of Egypt’s population’ (p. 202), still based on Egyptian tradition. 
This at first glance obvious view, however, can be doubted with regard to the fact that the 
Egyptian populace was decreasingly involved in every-day political business since Ptolemaic 
times. Egyptian tradition was looked at as something exotic rather than relevant to Roman 
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rule, regardless of the lip-service paid by the highly interesting text, published by inhabit- 
ants of Busiris during the reign of Nero, which Heinen first translated into German (pp. 
191—92): although they describe themselves as "living close to the pyramids’ — Heinen takes 
this at face value (p. 190) — Busiris is an otherwise insignificant village of the Second Lower 
Egyptian nome, situated in the southern Delta, whose inhabitants erected, no matter what 
the cost, a dedicatory stele close to the sphinx. Rather than stressing the importance of 
Egyptian tradition, the constant use of bromides like the mention of the pyramids — well 
known to any Roman as icons of the Egyptian past — leaves no doubt that this fragmented 
text is another fine example of Egyptian adulation aimed at winning over the Romans for 
the Egyptian case. Heinen rightly points to the crisis in Roman Egypt caused by the spread 
of Christianity from the 3rd century AD onwards, which according to his view helped to 
blemish native Egyptians as enemies. Different from Heinen, however, it should be stated 
that no final ‘Bruch mit der Vergangenheit’ can be reconstructed from one cupola in a 
Coptic chapel alone (el-Bagawit, Oasis Khargeh, p. 203). In fact, Egyptian theophoric 
names continued to be used in Coptic Egypt and even street names that referred to Sarapis 
and other pagan gods were left unaltered. 

Each essay is followed by a bibliography, and the volume as a whole benefits from an 
elaborated index (pp. 208—24) which any reader, student or scholar, will find both easy and 
rewarding to use when seeking references to various topics addressed across the volume. 
Although disciplinary in its nature, with little to no attempt to synthesise the material pre- 
sented — most probably due to the fact that this topic is still rather new and under investi- 
gated — the reader nevertheless is introduced into the current state of affairs with lucid and 
penetrating analyses of specific topics. The collection of papers presented by P. will no 
doubt serve as a helpful motor to encourage further investigation in this highly interesting 


field. 


University of Birmingham Martin Bommas 


M. Pucci, Functional Analysis of Space in Syro-Hittite Architecture, BAR International Series 
1738, Archaeopress, Oxford 2008, vi«258 pp., 33 pls. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073- 
0180-8 


In the late 19th and early 20th centuries, important archaeological excavations of iron-age 
settlements were conducted in northern Syria and south-eastern Anatolia. These excava- 
tions have long been recognised as milestones in Near Eastern archaeology. Numerous 
studies, analyses and reassessments have been published concerning sites such as Zincirli 
or Tell Halaf; it is only in recent years that new excavations have been conducted of 
so-called Neo-Hittite or Syro-Hittite city-states. In this way, Marina Pucci's Functional 
Analysis of Space in Syro-Hittite Architecture — a PhD thesis completed under the guidance 
of Prof. Hartmut Kühne in December of 2003 at the Freie Universität Berlin — has to be 
seen against the background of a long tradition of scholarship and, of course, has to com- 
pete with it. 

The book is clearly organised into nine main chapters and numerous subsections. In the 
first chapter, P. provides an account of previous research in the field and also defines her 
research goals, one of which is to offer a functional analysis that can also serve as a general 
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method for cultural research: "The scope is to analyse the architecture of this period [from 
the fall of the Hittite empire to the conquest of this area by the Assyrian empire] in rela- 
tionship to all archaeological finds (decoration, inscriptions, objects and installations) as 
part of an organised space, with the purpose of understanding the spatial organisation of 
the towns and identify general patterns that may support the existence of a cultural koine’ 
(p. 1). In the second chapter, ‘Method of Analysis’, the reader is provided with a brief 
definition of the term ‘culture’. In this connection, P.’s claim that archaeologists have not 
defined the term with respect to material culture is somewhat inexplicable, for there are 
innumerable research studies that do just this! Drawing on C. Geertz's The Interpretation of 
Cultures (New York 1973) and semiotic concepts, P. understands culture primarily as a 
method of social communication. She writes: "Architecture is a communication system that 
allows one to analyse the characteristics of a culture and how it differs from another culture 
(p. 10). At the end of this chapter, P. then discusses her analytical method. Her focus is on 
identifying common patterns in the floor plans of excavated buildings, beginning with the 
smallest architectural unit, that is, the individual rooms. To this end, P. includes a database 
(diagram 1) which also serves as the main part of the catalogue (first section: list of archi- 
tectural features and buildings, pp. 193—231). Under consideration of the parameters stated 
at the beginning of the book, P. seeks to make one or several statements about the general 
functions of the structures in question, i.e. display of power, defence, storage, etc. (table 2). 
The archaeological finds used in the analysis constitute the second portion of the catalogue 
(second section: list of objects according to each building, pp. 232-57). The first step in 
the work is a detailed exploration of building stratigraphy and the findings at each respec- 
tive site. This approach is necessary due to the inherent incompleteness of the archaeologi- 
cal record as well as the multiple construction and usage phases that excavated buildings 
often evince. 

P. concentrates on three paradigmatic excavation sites for which a comparatively large 
volume of research has been conducted: Zincirli, Tell Halaf and Tell Tayinat. A highly 
detailed analysis of these settlements is provided over the course of six chapters — two for 
each settlement (Chapters 3-8). In the first chapter on each settlement, a critical assessment 
of the building periods is carried out. Expanding on this assessment in a subsequent chap- 
ter, a functional analysis is conducted that extends from the smallest architectural unit all 
the way to the complete settlement. In the chapters on building stratigraphies, P.’s findings 
are displayed in a clearly intelligible fashion using diagrams that are based on the Harris 
matrix. Previous published floor plans have been reworked and are also presented in the 
book (plans 1—32). In the ninth and last chapter, a general analysis of the detailed results is 
provided. In an extremely brief discussion, P. addresses common architectural schemes and 
their topographical settings while also providing a synchronous comparative analysis of the 
function of the citadel and a diachronous analysis of ‘trends in spatial organisation over 
time’. A subsection titled "The semantics of space’ concludes the book. The appendix con- 
tains a bibliography, a list of figures, as well as the previously mentioned catalogues and 
floor plans. 

Unfortunately, the bibliography contains numerous errors. Another weakness is the P.’s 
use of general quotes without a clear attribution of the relevant source. As a result, the 
reader must search on his own accord for the cited sections in source texts. This omission 
contradicts the purpose of a academic reference work and should have been addressed prior 
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to printing. With regard to a general assessment of the book, one of course cannot expect 
new or revolutionary findings in a field that has been so extensively studied as the architec- 
ture of Syro-Hittite city-states. Thus, the main value of the work lies in its extremely 
detailed analysis of old findings. This analysis is useful on account of its comprehensiveness 
and has led to new assessments of certain detailed questions. Yet the last and most interest- 
ing chapter with regard to the addressed topic is far too brief. In terms of the larger ques- 
tions posed at the outset of the work, P. fails to move beyond pre-existing knowledge. 
Indeed, some of the conclusions presented can even be described as tired platitudes in the 
field. A more intensive effort to identify the cultural elements that are truly paradigmatic as 
well as their specific traditions would have yielded a clearer picture. The advertised semiotic 
approach fails to gain traction and appears to be more of a theoretical pretence. The 
author’s concluding remarks concerning the discrepancies that may exist between ethnicity 
and material culture — in this case, architecture — is not new and would have benefited from 
a more through discussion. 

An important point left unaddressed by the book concerns the question as to what 
extent architectural forms can be viewed as the product of general needs; for clearly, cross- 
regional and trans-cultural similarities are particularly abundant in the realm of the built 
environment. What are the universal characteristics of fortifications or palaces? The proper- 
ties that are unique to a specific culture can only be ascertained once the general character- 
istics that are common across time and place have been identified. This problem is touched 
upon occasionally by P., but not pursued any further. Irrespective of the foregoing point, 
however, it would have been desirable to provide a detailed overarching assessment to 
accompany the specific analyses presented concerning each site. 


University of Münster D.P. Mielke 


M. Recke, in loco Murtana, ubi olim Perge sita fuit. Der Beginn archäologischer Forschungen 
in Pamphylien und die Kleinasien-Expedition Gustav Hirschfelds 1874, Adalya Suppl. 5, 
Suna and Inan Kiraç Research Institute on Mediterranean Civilisations, Antalya 2007, 


x+186 pp., 71 figs. Paperback. ISBN 978-975-9123-29-1 


Ancient Perge (in modern-day Turkey), a site first occupied in the 5th millennium BC, was 
one of the most important cities in Pamphylia (Antalya) and it is very interesting from the 
aspect of town-planning during the Late Classical, Hellenistic and Roman periods. The 
title of this book fits the description of the place of discovery of an inscription on the 
Acropolis of Perge (CIG 4342 b), dated by Wolfram Martini to the 5th century BC. 

Martini (University of Giessen, Germany) has since 1994 directed excavations on the 
Acropolis in co-operation and collaboration with the University of Istanbul expedition 
under Prof. Haluk Abbasoglu, Director of Excavations at Perge since 1988, when Martini's 
participation began. 

The Istanbul excavation at Perge is the longest-lasting conducted by a Turkish institu- 
tion in the field of classical archaeology. It began in 1946 under Arif Müfid Mansel. After 
his death, Jale Inan took on the project (1975—88) and excavated a number of the civil and 
monumental buildings of the city, including the city gate, colonnaded street, fountain 
houses, macelluml agora, baths and theatre, which yielded numerous well-preserved statues. 
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Inan was succeeded by Abbasoglu, who wanted to probe into the social life of the people 
who made these monumental buildings. Thus, from 1989 to 1998 he focused on the 
domestic and funerary areas of the site — notably the excavation of the Western Necropolis, 
which contains a wide range of Roman era tombs belonging to people from all sectors of 
society: this seems to have been a deeply socially stratified city. 

The most interesting results are currently focused on the Acropolis. This is strategically 
situated on the North Table Mountain, and gained its name through the work of Karl 
Count Lanckoroííski.! The city's main street runs straight to it. The 90 m high and 700 m 
wide plateau with steep flanks was an ideal place of settlement in the pre-Hellenistic period. 
The first survey was published in 1995 by a priority programme to promote Asia Minor, 
which was extended in 1999 to issues of acculturation in the eastern Mediterranean. The 
excavations soon revealed that the Table Mountain was inhabited from the Neolithic to the 
Middle Byzantine period. In 2001, research on the western edge of the plateau yielded a 
cult centre of the Classical period, probably dedicated to Artemis Pergaea, as in Ephesus? 

Recently restored are the site's Hellenistic towers, its ‘oval courtyard, colonnaded 
streets, agora, western necropolis and various mosaics from throughout the city. The project 
to preserve the archaeological site was initiated by the Kültür Bilincini Gelistirme Vakfı in 
2004. In 2009 it was proposed as a candidate to become a UNESCO World Heritage Site. 

Matthias Recke has participated on surveys and excavation at Perge since 1994. His 
involvement is particularly relevant to the pottery finds and their publication? This current 
publication arose in conjunction with an exhibition on the historical research about the city, 
with an emphasis on the expedition of Gustav Hirschfeld that began in 1874 and was rela- 
tively unknown until recent times: its full results had never been published — only reports 
and diaries. This expedition also contributed a number of items, recently rediscovered in 
Berlin and currently under study, which also motivated preparation of this publication. 

In addition to helping to rescue Hirschfeld's expedition from obscurity, R. searched 
historiographical data on all expeditions to Perge (some fleeting) as well as proper excava- 
tions of the site. Indeed, it is clear that huge gaps still remain in the complex and detailed 
presentation of the history of research in Perge. R. highlights the importance of the archae- 
ological work of Prof. Abbasoglu and of subsequent excavation campaigns carried out from 
1994 jointly with Martini. However, little space is devoted in this publication to the 
archaeological works themselves (a small chapter summarised on p. 53). 

This imposes a clear separation between the results of historiography and those of 
archaeological practice, the latter almost nonexistent, which I believe removes detail from 


! K. von Lanckoroński, Städte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens I: Pamphylien (Vienna 1890). 

? See H. Abbasoglu and W. Martini (eds.), Die Akropolis von Perge I: Survey und Sondagen 1994— 
1997 (Mainz 2003); W. Martini, Die Akropolis von Perge in Pamphylien: Vom Siedlungsplatz zur 
Akropolis (Frankfurt 2010). 

? M. Recke: ‘Akkulturation Pamphyliens am Beispiel der Fundkeramik der Akropolis von Perge. 
Ein Vorbericht’. In B. Schmaltz and M. Söldner (eds.), Griechische Keramik im kulturellen Kontext 
(Münster 2003), 251-53; ‘Ein Lówenkopf-Wasserspeier von der Akropolis von Perge’. In Abbasoglu 
and Martini (as in n. 2), 145-50; ‘Die klassische und hellenistische Keramik von Perge’. In ibid, 
102-21; ‘Eine Trickvase von der Akropolis in Perge und andere Zeugnisse für kultische Aktivitäten 
während der Mittel- und Spätbronzezeit. Zur Rolle Pamphyliens im 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr.. In 
B. Avung (ed.), Studies in Honor of Hayat Erkanal (Istanbul 2006), 618—25. 
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the analysis and leaves the interested reader without useful references in a subsequent 
search of data. On the one hand, Abbasoglu is the latest source cited by R. in his biblio- 
graphy (p. 139), and one would expect that the results of archaeological work to appear 
more often and relevantly in the text. On the other, we should praise the historiographi- 
cal investigations of R. — Hirschfeld’s expedition did not produce proper publications 
and the review of its finds is essential at the advanced point reached by archaeological 
activity in the city today.* 

R. has produced a commendable work of historiography, including images and maps 
from Hirschfeld's and other expeditions, useful for current research on Perge. Bringing the 
existence of all these documents to light is of great value, primarily in terms of the identi- 
fication of remains — some that have now disappeared, others that at still there, yet others 
that could still be found. Another value of this work is its bilingualism — parallel text in 
Turkish and German. The table of contents leaves no doubt about the treatment of data to 
be made in each chapter, although I have already mentioned the need to include a chapter 
on the latest archaeological research in the city. 

In the words of R., Hirschfeld's expedition was a milestone in the investigation of Perge. 
It was the first scientific expedition, thus a methodological breakthrough, and came after a 
total absence of extensive visits by specialists over the previous 20 years. It also laid the 
foundation for the starting full archaeological excavation of Perge after the Second World 
War. In addition, Hirschfeld's publications, with an emphasis on the Acropolis, leave an 
important impression in the results of subsequent excavations of the late 19th century and 
the new works at Olympia, Troy, Tiryns, Maecenas and even Athens. 


Universidad Autónoma de Madrid María Hernández Martínez 


S. Redford and N. Ergin (eds.), Perceptions of the Past in the Turkish Republic: Classical 
and Byzantine Periods, Ancient Near Eastern Studies Suppl. 31, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/ 
Walpole, MA 2010, x+236 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-2264-8 


This volume brings together the work of 14 mainly Turkish or sometime Turkish-domi- 
ciled scholars from a symposium at Koc University in Istanbul in late 2006, to some degree 
complementing a conference on the region's architectural heritage held six months earlier 
at Harvard and with an eye to the volumes edited by Kohl and Fawcett and by Meskell 
on nationalism and archaeology.! The focus is primarily on 1923 and after, but there is 
inevitably consideration too of the Late Ottoman period as a backdrop.? 


^ Previous publications about Hirschfeld's expedition: von Lanckoroński (as in n. 1); 
G. Hirschfeld, review of von Lanckoroński. Berliner Phil. Wochenschrift (1890), 1517-25, 1549-54, 
1581-88; R. Merkelbach and S. Sahin, ‘Die publizierten Inschriften von Perge'. Epigraphica Anatol- 
ica 21 (1988), 97-170; S. Sahin, Die Inschrifien von Perge, vol. 1 (Bonn 1999). 


! P. Kohl and C. Fawcett (eds.), Nationalism, Politics and the Practice of Archaeology (Cambridge 
1995); L. Meskell (ed.), Archaeology under Fire: Nationalism, Politics and Heritage in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Middle East (London 1998). 

? See now Z. Bahrani, Z. Celik and E. Eldem (eds.), Scramble for the Past: A Story of Archaeology 
in the Ottoman Empire, 1753-1914 (Istanbul 2011). 
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The editors provide a broad and brisk Introduction, not least to the Turko-centric 
“Turkish History Thesis’ propounded and propagated in the early republican period, which 
essentially by-passed the Ottoman centuries, and the use of archaeology as ammunition in 
propaganda, political debates and territorial disputes (notably, but not just, with and about 
the Greeks) in the same era. This is balanced by the ‘Afterword: Heritage, Nationalism and 
Archaeology in the Republic of Turkey’, a generally up-beat essay by David Shankland that 
considers museums, regulation, research and foreign involvement, including the various 
schools and institutes, and contrasts the actions and intentions of the Turkish Language 
Foundation (purgation) and the Turkish History Foundation (preservation), both contem- 
porary creations of Mustafa Kemal.’ These two pieces buttress four sections, on “The Pro- 
duction of Knowledge’, ‘Individuals’, ‘Institutions’ and “The State of the Field’. 

Archaeology’s ‘territorial’ role in ‘Unearthing the Eternal Turkishness of the Anatolian 
Peninsula’ (pp. 20-21: vs Pontic Greeks, Bulgarian covetousness for eastern Thrace, Arme- 
nians, etc.; and in ‘Hatay’ — Alexandretta — in the later 1930s), its modernising and ethno- 
racial roles in early republican Turkey, attitudes to modern Greece, and how all of this 
affected approaches to Turkey’s heritage provide the meat of Murat Ergin’s Chapter 1. 
Ancient Greece as the epitome, nay origin, of modern civilisation was not going to play in 
this theatre. Indeed, the Hittites were tapped on the shoulder as the first Turkish presence 
in Anatolia (pp. 25-27) and, in keeping with the times, some other retrospectively absurd 
ethnic linkages flourished. But territorial pride in Anatolia’s heritage as a whole has tem- 
pered crude nationalism, to ensure that the Greek, Roman and Byzantine elements were 
investigated rather than expunged. 

‘Constructing the Past in Ankara: From Augustus to Atatiirk’ (Suna Giiven) lays more 
emphasis on the latter, from an approbatory, even adulatory, perspective — politics and 
policy formation, new national identities and images, Ankara as the future and Constan- 
tinople as the past. The Temple of Augustus in Ankara and the Res Gestae Divi Augusti 
inscription there are juxtaposed with the mausoleum of Kemal and his inscribed words 
thereupon. 

The individuals are Howard Crosby Butler (and Princeton’s Sardis expedition from 
1909 to 1926), an extensive account by Fikret Yegiil; Guillaume de Jerphanion ‘as Jesuit 
and Scholar in Turkey’ (by one of his successors at the Pontifical Oriental Institute, 
Vincenzo Ruggieri); Louis Robert, ‘A Historian-Epigrapher Discovering Anatolia’ (by 
Pierre Chuvin); ‘the School of Ekrem Akurgal’ (A. Coskun Ozgiinel); and Arif Miifid 
Mansel, ‘A Pioneer of Turkish Archaeology’ (Haluk Abbasoglu). The treatments are as 
varied as their subjects: the first encompasses dodgy dealings and de facto artefact smuggling 
in the unpredictable and sometimes chaotic circumstances between the Sévres and Laus- 
anne treaties; de Jerphanion, from the Sussex coast via Tokat, among Catholic Armenians, 
to the rock-cut tombs at Amasya, and not, one feels, an enthusiast for the new Turkey; the 
duality of Mansel, doyen of Turkish archaeology, and Arif Miifid, Ottoman gentleman- 
scholar; and Akurgal seeking to show that the roots of modern civilisation lay in the ancient 
civilisations of Anatolia, though this chapter is as much a panegyric by a devout Kemalist, 


? For the former, see G. Lewis’s pithily titled The Turkish Language Reform: A Catastrophic Success 
(Oxford 1999), cited here. 
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plus royaliste que le roi, to the “Great Leader’, ‘He’(!), instructive for what it tells us unin- 
tentionally of a particular mindset. 

The institutions are the museum at Pergamon, 'as an example of Turkish politics of 
culture and of German-Turkish collaboration', since 1870 and with the German involve- 
ment undergoing inevitable interruptions through war (Wolfgang Radt, expanding on his 
1986 article); and the Russian Archaeological Institute in Constantinople, closed by war, 
doomed never to re-open thanks to revolution(s), and which began and ended life in 
Odessa (Konstantinos Papouldis). 

Kutalmig Górkay, irrepressibly optimistic, offers some invigorating personal thoughts on 
“The Future of Classical Archaeology in Turkey’, and impressions of the recent past: a plea 
for action and co-operation (interdisciplinary, international). And Engin Akyürek charts 
the downs and ups of ‘Byzantine Art History in Modern Turkey’ and also deals briefly with 
the Ottomans' attitude to their predecessors: ‘In short, Ottoman civilization, which was 
actually a continuation of the Byzantine Empire (geopolitically, if not culturally), never had 
a deliberately hostile attitude towards the Byzantine remains on its territory’ (p. 206). 

Well produced, in common with others in this series, well edited and extensively and 
atmospherically illustrated. The papers are diverse and informative. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


D. Reitzenstein, Dae lykischen Bundespriester: Repräsentation der kaiserzeitlichen Elite 
Lykiens, Klio Beihefte Neue Folge 17, Akademie Verlag, Munich 2011, 280 pp. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-05-005061-4 


This book is a revised dissertation organised into eleven chapters (Einleitung, Geschichte, 
Institution, Euergetismus und Karriere, Gesellschaft, Schlussbetrachtung, Stemmata, Alpha- 
betisches Verzeichnis der Bundespriester, Literaturverzeichnis, Quellenregister). Lycia is the only 
Roman province whose Imperial koinon is based on a Hellenistic antecedent. While in the 
Hellenistic period the Lyciarch stood at the head of the Lycian League, in the Imperial 
period this honour fell to the archiereus ton Sebaston. At the beginning of the 2nd century 
AD the title of Lyciarch reappears in sources. About 140 inscriptions from the period 
between the Ist and 3rd centuries AD provide information on approximately 110 high 
priests of the Lycian koinon. The majority of those dated belong to the 2nd century. One 
of the unsettled problems is the relationship between the titles Lykiarches and archiereus: are 
they two titles for one position — that of the provincial high priest — or two titles for two 
different positions? The same problem has dominated the study of Asiarchs and high priests 
in the province of Asia. Both possibilities have arguments in their favour but the question 
is not yet definitely settled. 

The Lycian League is first attested after the Peace of Apameia, during the conflict 
between the Lycians and the Rhodians. Strabo describes the institutions of the Lykiakon 
systema (14. 3. 2-3) made up of 23 cities that elected a Lykiarches and other officials (strat- 
egos, hipparchos, nauarches) in the meetings of their synedrion, paid taxes and formulated the 
foreign policy of the League. In the Imperial period, the position of archiereus replaces that 
of Lykiarches as the most prominent one. Denise Reitzenstein dates the introduction of 
Imperial archierosyne to the reign of Claudius who reduced Lycia to the status of a Roman 
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province. Along with the Lyciarchs and high priests, their wives or female relatives are on 
record as Lykiarchissai and high priestesses. R. studies the title Lykiarches, stressing its late 
appearance in sources in comparison with the archiereus. Basing herself on an inscription 
from Sydima (TAM II 175), she supposes that the Lykiarchia started with the year of one's 
archierosyne, and that it was not a yearly office but a life-long title of high priests. In my 
opinion, her interpretation of this inscription is not completely convincing and her conclu- 
sions must be taken with some reservation, since in this inscription an event is dated ep; tou 
autou Lykiarchou+month+date and it is not unavoidable to identify the archiereus and the 
Lykiarches as one and the same person referred to under two different titles. 

The third chapter studies all the aspects of the eponymous yearly office of Imperial 
archiereus in Lycia who served in the League's Kaisareion at Letoon in Xanthos. The offices 
of (hypo)erammateus and archiphylax/hypophylax are also analysed. The final part of the 
same chapter treats high priestesses of the Lycian koinon. 

Lycian archiereis are found holding diverse offices in their home cities and in other 
Lycian cities before or after the archierosyne, such as the gymnasiarchia, agonothesia, pryta- 
neia, grammateia, logisteia, or, according to a phrase encountered in some inscriptions, 
pasan archen kai leitourgian. About 2096 of all the high priests whose careers are better 
known had a Roman equestrian career before assuming the Lycian archierosyne. 

Regarding the social standing of families counting Lyciarchs among their members, it is 
worthwhile to cite R.’s conclusion that ‘neben dem Senatorenstand war im Verlauf des 
2. Jh.s eine Bundespriesterelite entstanden, die durch die Vernetzung der Spitzen munizipaler 
Eliten auf dem Gebiet des lykischen Bundes den buchstäblichen Namen “Lykiarchie” ver- 
diente. Die familiäre Herkunft war nun ein wichtiger Faktor für die Zugehórikeit zur Elite, 
doch war die kaiserzeitliche lykische Elite nicht vor vornherein eine “Herkunftselite”, 
sondern musste ihre gewonnene Stellung stets durch Leistung unter Beweis stellen’ (pp. 127— 
28). In the Imperial period, ca. 50 Lycian cities are attested, and some of them do not 
feature as the home cities of the 110 known Lyciarchs. R. studies these cities at some 
length, their statuses, connections, institutions, honorary inscriptions, continuing in the 
same vein with pages dedicated to the Lycian koinon and the dealings of Roman governors 
and emperors with the Lycian elite. 

The catalogue of high priests of the Lycian League (pp. 166-242) embraces 135 entries, 
beginning with the first attested high priest, Eirenaios from Xanthos, who served under 
Claudius. Along with the name of the high priest, entries provide information on his place 
of origin, chronology, attestations, family, career, onomastics, bibliography, etc. High 
priestesses of the League feature together with their husbands/relatives in the same entries. 
Obviously, this part of the book is very useful. It would be even more accessible if it con- 
tained the texts of all the relevant inscriptions or at least extensive passages thereof. Since it 
does not, one is forced to spend much time on checking the references on one's own. This 
is a general remark that applies to the rest of the book as well — ancient literary and docu- 
mentary sources have not found their way into the text in a satisfactory quantity and this 
makes the reading uncomfortable and time-consuming. Not even the most important ones 
(Strabo, OGIS 99, Roman foedus under Caesar) were deemed worthy of inclusion. The 
absence of any index is another serious shortcoming of this otherwise reliable and helpful 
study — one that could have easily been avoided. 


University of Belgrade Marijana Ricl 
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A. Sagona and P. Zimansky, Ancient Turkey, Routledge World Archaeology, Routledge, 
London/New York 2009, xii+420 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-415- 
48123-6 


Dieses neue und in seiner Form bisher einzigartige, wissenschaftliche Studienbuch zur vor- 
und frühgeschichtlichen Archäologie der gesamten vorklassischen Antike im Raum der heu- 
tigen Türkei war überfällig!' Kompakt und übersichtlich wird ein enormer Zeitraum in 
einem sehr heterogenen, durch moderne Grenzen definierten geographischen Raum — in 
seiner Ausdehnung fast identisch mit dem antiken ‘Asia minor’/Kleinasien/Anatolien (letz- 
teres in der Forschung z.B. zur Bezeichnung antiker sog. Autochthonien angewandt) -, 
thematisiert. Entwicklungslinien sowie deren Verbindungen, Abhängigkeiten, Einflussnah- 
men untereinander, Adaptionen sowie Ausstrahlungen von bzw. auf Nachbarregionen, fer- 
ner unterschiedlich begründete Brüche/Diskontinuitäten werden in Bezug auf die gesamte 
materielle Kultur sowie sozio-kulturelle, ideologische, ökonomische und sozio-politische 
Faktoren aufgezeigt. 

Die ersten Werkzeuge, die ersten, wohl religiós motivierten Zeichnungen, der Übergang 
vom Jáger- und Sammlertum zur Sesshaftigkeit mit Agrikultur und Domestizierung wildle- 
bender Tiere, die ersten kultischen und/oder profanen Monumentalbauten sowie Großplas- 
tiken mit Tier-, aber auch Menschendarstellungen, die sog. Neolithische Revolution, frühe 
Handelskontakte durch Obsidian und andere Ressourcen, mit denen Kleinasien reich 
gesegnet war, früheste Keramikerzeugnisse, Siedlungsentwicklung, Bestattungssitten, all das 
sind Stichwörter, die das hier bearbeitete Spektrum aufscheinen lässt. Ein vielfältiges Spezi- 
alwissen wird anschaulich und kompetent zusammengeführt: archäologisches und histori- 
sches Faktenwissen erweitert um naturwissenschaftlich gewonnene Ergebnisse oder Beob- 
achtungen, Forschungsthesen (beispielsweise die Frage des Schamanismus im kleinasiatischen 
Paläolithikum), aber auch wissenschaftsgeschichtliche Belange. 

Aufgeteilt in zehn Kapitel wird die Zeitspanne vom Paläolithikum (ab ca. 1.000.000 v. 
Chr.) bis zur Frühen, nach anderer Chronologie zur Mittleren Eisenzeit (cz. 550 v. Chr.) 
behandelt. Dabei ist das einleitende Kapitel (9 S., 5 Karten, 3 Diagramme) dem Natur- 
raum Türkei, seiner geographischen und geophysischen Untergliederung, Land- und Was- 
sergegebenheiten sowie Klima- und Vegetationszonen gewidmet? Die restlichen Kapitel 
sind nach gängiger Periodisierung für Kleinasien angelegt (2: Paläolithikum und Epipaläo- 
lithikum: 1.000.000-9600 v. Chr., 26 S.; 3: Akeramisches Neolithikum: 9600-7000 v. 
Chr., 44 S.; 4: Keramisches Neolithikum bis zum Mittleren Chalkolithikum: 7000-4000 
v. Chr., 61 S.; 5: Spätchalkolithikum und Frühbronzezeit: ca. 4000-2000 v. Chr., 80 S.; 
6: Mittelbronzezeit: 2000-1650 v. Chr., 27 S.; 7: Spätbronzezeit: 1650-1200, 67 S.). Die 
Kapitel 8 bis 10 umfassen die Eisenzeit und behandeln aus historischer wie archäologischer 
Sicht drei relevante Regionen: Südanatolien mit den sog. luwischen bzw. aramäischen Fürs- 
tentiimern der ‘Späthethiter’ (1200-600 v. Chr., 24 S.), Urartu und das östliche Anatolien 
(1200-600 v. Chr., 31 S.) sowie West- und Zentralanatolien bis zur persischen Eroberung 


! M. Zick, Türkei — Wiege der Zivilisation (Stuttgart 2008) deckt zwar einen ähnlichen Zeitraum 
(ca. 10.000 bis zum 6. Jh. v. Chr.) ab, setzt aber konzeptuell auf populäre Texte und starke Bebilder- 
ung. 

? Fehlt O. Erol, Die naturräumliche Gliederung der Türkei (Wiesbaden 1983) in Verbindung mit 
den Kartenblättern A VII 2 (Ost- und Westteil, 1982). 
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(1200-550 v. Chr., 24 S), wobei der griechisch besiedelten westkleinasiatischen Küste 
sowie den Kulturen bzw. Reichen der Phryger und Lyder besonderes Augenmerk geschenkt 
wird. Eine sehr gute Bibliographie (34 S.), leider durchsetzt mit Flüchtigkeitsfehlern, vor 
allem in den fremdsprachlichen Zitaten, was bei einem Buch, das vor allem für Studierende 
gedacht ist, sowie in Hinblick auf die Pflege der Wissenschaftssprachen bedauerlich ist, 
löst die benutzte Literatur auf. Der umfassende Gesamtindex (25 S., ebenfalls etliche Ver- 
schreibungen) rundet das Buch ab. 

Jedes Kapitel ist programmatisch, die Epoche kennzeichnend — archäologisch oder his- 
torisch begründet — überschrieben. Fast immer leitet eine Karte der wichtigsten Fundplätze 
ein, ergänzt durch weitere Kartierungen, Pläne, Stemmata und Abbildungen. Für die 
prühistorischen Phasen berücksichtigt die Binnengliederung der Kapitel signifikante archáo- 
logische Gattungen wie Architektur, Plastik, Keramik usw. im jeweiligen Kontext ihrer 
regionalen Verbreitungsgebiete — während ab der Mittelbronzezeit, also von der sog. 
karum-Zeit an, zunehmend historisch-kulturelle Zuordnungen in den Fokus genommen 
werden (Hethiter, Hethitische Nachfolgestaaten usw.). In jedem Kapitel werden regional 
oder überregional charakteristische ‘Schlüssel’-Grabungen besprochen (u.a. Kaletepe Deresi 
3, Yarımburgaz, Çayönü, Göbeklitepe, Aşıklı Höyük, Yümüktepe/Mersin, Çatalhöyük, 
Hacılar, Domuztepe, Beycesultan, Arslantepe/Malatya, Troia, Kültepe, Hattusa/Boğazköy, 
Gordion, Kerkenes Dag..., mit Plänen). 

Insgesamt sehr übersichtlich sind die Kartenskizzen angelegt. Auf ein Gradnetz, das das 
Erkennen einer präzisen Ortslokalisierung erleichtern würde, wurde (leider) vermutlich 
wegen der besseren Lesbarkeit der Beschriftung (zumeist allerdings nur Kennziffern) ver- 
zichtet, wobei eben diese gerne teilweise differenzierter sein und mehr im Text erwähnte 
topographische Angaben in die Karten aufnehmen könnte (z.B. Fig. 1.3: Zagros u.a.; 
Fig. 2.1: z.B. Kaletepe Deresi 3, Çayönü, Pınarbaşı; Fig. 3.14: Kömürcü etc.). Ein Kar- 
ten-Index sowie Verweise auf andere Kartenwerke wie z.B. die vielen geographischen und 
historischen Türkei-Karten des Tübinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients oder den Barrington 
Atlas wären hilfreich. Ein Namensabgleich zwischen Text und Karten (z.B. Text und 
Index: Ucagılı, Karte 2.1, Nr. 23 Ügagızlı — ein Beispiel von mehreren nur auf dieser 
Karte!) zeigt nochmals, dass auch bei diesem Buch, fast gegenläufig zu den sich ständig 
verbessernden technischen Möglichkeiten, bedauerlicherweise beim Lektorat gespart wurde. 
Diese Anmerkungen können auf keinen Fall die grossartige Leistung der beiden ausgewie- 
senen, sich gegenseitig perfekt ergänzenden Autoren und den Nutzen, den diese hervorra- 
gende Übersicht bringt, schmälern. 


Universität Tübingen Anne-Maria Wittke 


3 H. Kopp und W. Röllig (Hrsg.): Tübinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients. Teil A Geographie; Teil 
B: Geschichte (vgl.: http://www.altertumswissenschaft.de/tavo.htm); Register zu den Karten/General 
Index, 3 Bde. (Tübingen 1994). Ferner M. Noväk u.a., in A.-M. Wittke u.a., Historischer Atlas der 
antiken Welt (Stuttgart 2007), 10-15, 22-29, 32-43, 46-55; S. von Schnurbein (Hrsg.), Atlas der 
Vorgeschichte (Stuttgart 2009), in dem Kleinasien allerdings nicht immer berücksichtigt wird. 

^ Für exakte Lokalisierungen, zumindest der späteren Phasen: R.J.A. Talbert (Hrsg.), The Bar- 
rington Atlas of the Greek and Roman World (Princeton/Oxford 2000). 
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R. Schlesier (ed.), A Different God? Dionysos and Ancient Polytheism, Walter de Gruyter, 
Berlin/Boston 2011, xiv+667 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-022234-0 


A very fruitful subject for a miscellany of essays, too many to list and comment upon, 
led by Bowersock on the god's birth, bath and early scenes of the baby Christ, to give the 
flavour of the whole. Thereafter 28 essays which dwell on how Dionysus is ‘different’, his 
role as wine god, in art and on papyri, in the theatre, the later Hellenistic and Roman per- 
spective, and modern reflections. The standard of scholarship is high, the range enormous, 
and the matter thought-provoking. The book is supplied with the most varied series of 
indexes (40 pages) that I have ever encountered. A monument of scholarship for any scholar 
of religion or art. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


K. Smoláriková, Saite Forts in Egypt. Political-Military History of the Saite Dynasty, Czech 
Institute of Egyptology/Faculty of Arts, Charles University, Prague 2008, 130 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-80-7308-233-8 


Saite Forts in Egypt aims primarily to devote attention to the frequently overlooked Saite 
military complexes. Kvéta Smoláriková's previous works on Greek finds from Abusir and 
Naukratis and her research on Late Period mercenary troops provide an appropriate back- 
ground for her analysis of the politically motivated building activities of the Saite Pharaohs. 
Her re-analysis of elevated mud-brick structures from Memphis, Tell Qedwa, Tell Daph- 
nae, Tell el-Balamun and Naukratis builds upon earlier methods of inquiry (such as those 
of Petrie, Arnold and Kemp) and they are evaluated as Saite forts, or as S. prefers, secure 
citadels, based on a structural checklist of whether the mud-brick casemate structures could 
support a building of great height and substantial size; the presence of mud-brick access 
ramps; as well as structures which would have housed administrative officials and merce- 
naries. In particular, S. stresses the strategic importance of location and how all of these 
sites emphasise that the placement of particular Egyptian forts was strongly related to 
threats from the Near East. The intriguing casemate structures and the preliminary findings 
from more recently excavated sites such as Mendes, Tell el-Maskhuta and Tell Abu-Sifah 
are also briefly discussed. 

The study begins with a brief outline of the Saite period, with a particular emphasis on 
the founding dynast, Psamtik I. Psamtik's response to Near Eastern, Libyan and Nubian 
threats was to create a powerful army replete with foreign mercenaries and to build massive 
fortified structures. S. goes on to provide a brief description of the fortifications, emphasis- 
ing their size and strategic positioning and whether they would have been able to house 
significant numbers of soldiers, mercenaries and administrative officials. The analysis begins 
with a look at Tell Qedwa in the north-east, its template more akin to older Egyptian for- 
tresses which are dotted around Lower Nubia; then progresses to the fortified Palace of 
Apries at Memphis, a unique example of Saite military architecture; a discussion of Daph- 
nae follows, its military function secured by copious amounts of material evidence (i.e. iron 
weaponry, stelae etc.). These three structures are agreed upon by a majority of scholars in 
the field to have military associations and S. utilises key aspects of their design to form a 
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typological checklist to assess large mud-brick casemate structures from Saite Egypt. Special 
attention is paid to the large structures at Naukratis and Tell el-Balamun. 

S. designates Tell el-Balamun and Naukratis as secure citadels, based mainly on her 
examination of the structural remains and their location. Unfortunately, as is often the case 
with Saite sites, there is a lack of material evidence (for example, for the presence of troops, 
etc.) which would support their military purpose. However, S. puts forward a strong case, 
and her theory of the importance of strategic location for defence purposes is compelling, 
although her assessment of Naukratis as a possible stratopedon before its success as a Greek 
emporion will probably encounter some criticism. The inclusion of site plans and diagrams 
of floor plans of the major structures is also very beneficial to her argument as well as to the 
reader. 

S.’s analysis of Saite forts is followed by a chapter on the much smaller Shena wab struc- 
tures, or ‘pure storehouses', where ceremonial offerings underwent various preparations. S. 
has included a discussion on these buildings to highlight the degree of variation demon- 
strated in elevated mud-brick casemate structures, and the chapter briefly describes pure 
storehouses from Karnak, Medamud, Hibis, Tanis, Khonsu, Mendes, Tell el-Maskhuta and 
the more recently excavated Qasr Allam. 

The assessment and classification of Saite mud-brick structures was always going to be 
problematic when taking into consideration the many varying views on the topic. In Saite 
Forts in Egypt, S.’s methodical approach and thorough examination of the structural evi- 
dence lends credence to her typological assessment of mud-brick fortifications in Saite 
Egypt. Ongoing research into Saite structures will further enhance our understanding of the 
relations between Egyptians and foreigners, both friend and foe, and especially the complex 
military organisation of foreign troops within an Egyptian army. One criticism is that some 
sources are cited incorrectly or not at all, either within the footnotes or bibliography. 
Despite this drawback, this work will appeal to an academic audience and can also be easily 
understood by anyone with a strong interest in the Saite period. 


Melbourne, Australia Kristal Flemming 


T. Stickler, Korinth und seine Kolonien: Die Stadt am Isthmus im Mächtegefüge des klassischen 
Griechenland, Klio 15, Akademie Verlag, Berlin 2010, 399 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
05-004666-2/ISSN 1438-7689 


Thema der vorliegenden Düsseldorfer Habilitationsschrift von 2009 ist die politisch-militä- 
rische Geschichte Korinths und seiner Kolonien im 5. Jh. v. Chr. Der zeitliche Rahmen 
spannt sich von 480 bis 411/10 mit Rückgriffen auf die Kypselidenzeit und Ausblicken bis 
zur Schlacht von Chaironeia 338. Das Grundproblem ist die Quellenlage. Außer Herodot 
für die Phase der Perserkriege steht uns für die Pentekontaétie und den Peloponnesischen 
Krieg hauptsächlich Thukydides zur Verfügung. Andere Quellen, etwa Buch 11 und 12 
Diodors und andere (vgl. S. 390-99), sind kaum geeignet, die Glaubhaftigkeit des Thukyd- 
ides zu kontrollieren. So ist die Arbeit zu 95% eine Auseinandersetzung mit Thukydides. 
Das thematisch Besondere ist dabei der Versuch, anhand dieses Autors eine Geschichte 
Korinths und seiner Kolonien zu schreiben, steht doch bei ihm die Politik Athens und 
Spartas im Mittelpunkt. Thukydides hatte eine bestimmte Sicht auf das 5. Jh., nämlich die 
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Polarisierung der griechischen Welt nach den Perserkriegen in zwei Lager, Sparta und 
Athen, samt den dazu gehörigen Bündnern. Diese Polarisierung musste sich notwendiger 
Weise in einer Auseinandersetzung der beiden Großmächte im Peloponnesischen Krieg 
entladen. Bei dieser Sicht der Dinge ist klar, dass nur solche Ereignisse ausführlich beschrie- 
ben werden, die in dieses Schema fallen. Freilich hat Thukydides dieses Konzept erst im 
Laufe des Schreibens entwickelt, und daher besteht für die heutige Forschung die Chance, 
vor allem in den ersten beiden Büchern des thukydideischen Geschichtswerkes Dinge zu 
erfahren, die nicht eigentlich in das Geschichtsbild passen, z.B. Thukydides 1. 24-66. So 
bewegt sich jede Darstellung dieser Epoche auf dem schmalen Grad zwischen ‘Faktizitat’ 
und thukydideischer Analyse und Mutmaftung, wobei insbesondere das Methodenkapitel 
1. 22 im Sinne K. Vössings neu zu überdenken ist (S. 17-18). 

Dass Herr Stickler gerade Korinth als Thema herausgegriffen hat, ergibt sich aus der 
besonderen Bedeutung der Stadt am Isthmos (Lage, Reichtum), galt sie doch ursprünglich 
bei Thukydides als eigentlicher Kriegstreiber. 

Vorgeblockt sind einige Bemerkungen zu Kypselos und Periander und deren Kolonieg- 
ründungen sowie ein Überblick über die wenigen Zeugnisse zur korinthischen Verfassung 
(‘verbreiterte Oligarchie’, S. 25-34) nach dem Ende der Tyrannis. So nützlich dieser Ein- 
stieg ist, ein Zusammenhang von Verfassung und Politik im Falle Korinths lässt sich nicht 
aufzeigen. Bedenkenswert (wenn auch etwas weitschweifig) sind die Überlegungen zur 13. 
olympischen Ode Pindars, die Korinth an das ‘rechte Maß’ gemahnt. 

Im Folgenden wird der politische Spielraum Korinths nach dem Xerxeszug ausgelotet, 
der sich vor allem auf seine Kolonien Potidaia, Kerkyra, Leukas, Anaktorion, Ambrakia und 
Potidaia stützt. Sie alle blieben, von Kerkyra abgesehen, nach dem Ende der Tyrannis eng 
mit der Mutterstadt verbunden. Über Epidamnos und Apollonia wissen wir kaum etwas. 
Der Golf von Korinth, der im 5. Jh. noch Golf von Krisa hieß, scheint nicht im Zentrum 
korinthischer Politik gestanden zu haben. 

Herodot als früheste Quelle gibt Hinweise auf das Verhältnis Korinth — Athen. So 
erklärt sich der schlechte Ruf des Korinthers Adeimantos aus der späteren Rolle des Sohnes 
Aristeas. Wichtig ist die Rede des Sosikles (Herodot 5. 91-93) gegen die Tyrannis. Durch 
die Expedition des Phormio und das athenisch-akarnanische Bündnis, später, um 454/3, 
durch die Expedition des Perikles, die athenische Eroberung von Chalkis und Molykreion 
sowie die Besetzung von Naupaktos wurde der Keim zu den späteren Auseinandersetzun- 
gen mit Athen gelegt. 

Korinth, etwa ab 500 Mitglied des Peloponnesischen Bundes, gibt Gelegenheit zu eini- 
gen Reflexionen über dieses Bündnis, das keine ‘Verfassung’ kannte und den Mitgliedern 
genug Spielraum für eigenständige Außenpolitik ließ. Im Falle Korinths bezog sich das 
besonders auf Nord-West-Griechenland mit den Kolonien Oiniadai, Astakos, Pale und Sol- 
lion. So ist denn auch bei Thukydides öfters von ‘Korinth und seinen Bündnern’ die Rede. 
Wegen der athenischen Eroberung von Sollion und Anaktorion tritt Korinth nicht dem 
Nikiasfrieden bei. Kurzlebig war die korinthische Ausrichtung der Nemeischen Spiele auf 
Kosten von Kleonai. Megara wechselt um 461/60 ins athenische Lager. Der daraufhin 
erfolgte militärische Konflikt trägt in der Forschung fälschlich den Namen ‘Erster Pelopon- 
nesischer Krieg’ und wird so auch von Thukydides nie genannt. Bei alle dem verhält sich 
Sparta erstaunlich passiv, entwickelt aber Aktivitäten in Mittelgriechenland. Korinth konnte 
weder den Waffenstillstand von 451 noch den 30-jährigen Frieden 446/5 gut heißen, hielt 
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sich aber bis 433 daran. Die Konflikte um Kerkyra und Potidaia spielten für Thukydides 
ursprünglich eine wichtige Rolle für den Ausbruch des Peloponnesischen Krieges, wurden 
in den späteren Büchern aber in gewisser Weise entwertet durch die Erkenntnis der ‘wahren 
Gründe’ des Krieges. 

Es folgt ein Exkurs über die Frage nach den Herrschaftsformen Korinths über seine 
Kolonien, dargestellt an den Reden der Kerkyrener und Korinther in Athen bei Thukydides 
1. 32-43. Korinth erwartet moralische traditionelle Anerkennung als Inhalt seiner Hege- 
monie über seine Kolonien, während bei Kerkyra rationales Handeln zu beiderseitigem 
Nutzen im Vordergrund steht. In wiefern in der späteren Rede der Korinther in Sparta 
(Thukydides 1. 68-71) ein Lernprozess Korinths vermutet wird, ist dem Rez. nicht ganz 
klar, ging es dabei doch nicht um das Verhältnis von Mutter- zu Tochterstadt. 

Anschließend wird der Verlauf des Peloponnesischen Krieges unter korinthischer Pers- 
pektive detailliert nachvollzogen. Der Nikiasfriede wurde von Korinth torpediert, das 
Bündnis mit Argos aber bald wieder aufgegeben. Man kann aus dem Bericht des Thukydi- 
des auch noch im 8. Buch eigenständige Aktivitäten Korinths im 'Dekeleischen Krieg’ bis 
404 feststellen. Für eine Periodisierung des Peloponnesischen Krieges aus korinthischer 
Sicht bietet sich an: Ausbruch 433, Wiederaufnahme 416. Der Friedensschluss 404 erfüllte 
wiederum nicht die Erwartungen Korinths, so dass sich aus der Sicht Sticklers die korinthi- 
sche Geschichte als eine des ‘Scheiterns’ darstellt (S. 367). 

Herrn Stickler ist es in seiner sehr gut redigierten Habilitationsschrift insgesamt gelun- 
gen, die Balance zwischen ‘Realität’ und “Thukydides’ zu halten und vorhandene Lücken 
plausibel zu füllen. Das Gesamtkonzept wirkt in seiner chronologischen Struktur mit den 
Rück- und Vorgriffen und Exkursen allerdings etwas verwirrend auf den Leser, weshalb 
viele Wiederholungen in Kauf genommen werden. Manche Einzelerkenntnisse sind neu 
oder bestätigen bestimmte Forschungsmeinungen gegenüber anderen. Jenseits aller Einzel- 
probleme zeigt die Arbeit einmal mehr, dass die Sicht des Thukydides, die weitestgehend 
unser abendländisches Geschichtsbild des 5. Jh. v. Chr. bis heute dominiert, nur eine von 
mehreren ist. 


Historisches Institut der RWTH, Aachen Karl Leo Noethlichs 


R.R. Stieglitz, with contributions by Y.D. Arnon, A.A. Eger, D. Everman, A. Fradkin, 
O. Lernau, J. Macsai, M. Oren-Paskal, R. Pollak and S. Yankelevitch, 7e/ Tanninim 
Excavations at Krokodeilon Polis, 1996-1999, ASOR Archaeological Reports 10, Amer- 
ican School of Oriental Research, Boston 2006, xiv+256 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 0-89757-072-3 


This is the final report of an archaeological excavation project (“The Tanninim Archaeo- 
logical Project’) relating to a small site, with finds mainly dating to the Byzantine period, 
which is situated on the mouth of the Crocodile river (Nahal Tanninim in Hebrew), 
4.25 km to the north of Caesarea Maritima. The excavations, which were directed by the 
principal author, Robert Stieglitz, were conducted during the years 1996-99. Before saying 
anything else, S. and his collaborators are to be congratulated and thanked, for publishing 
the final report of the site, something which too often fails to appear until many years after 
the end of an excavation. 
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According to the authors, the history of the site is as follows. There is limited evidence 
for settlement activity in the Iron IIC and Persian periods, which are suggested as being 
connected to the nearby site of Dor. As at Dor, the settlement is to be seen as part of Phoe- 
nician activity along the northern part of the coast of modern-day Israel. Following the 
Persian period there appears to have been a gap until the 3rd century BC, when the site was 
re-founded, perhaps by Greek settlers. It was abandoned once again in the 1st century BC, 
and it is suggested that this was due to Alexander Jannaeus' activities along the Mediterra- 
nean coast. A long gap follows, save for a few sherds from the Roman period, until the 
Byzantine period. The authors suggest that the site was resettled and reached its peak in the 
4th-7th centuries AD (but see below). On the site there is evidence of a well-built church, 
fish farms (the main economic basis of the site), two bath houses and other elements. The 
authors suggest that the Byzantine period settlement should be seen as being intimately 
connected to the nearby urban centre of Caesarea. In the late 7th century AD, with Muslim 
conquest, the site continues to exist but drastically declined, only to be reoccupied in the 
Crusader (13th century), Mamluke (14th century) and, very minimally, Ottoman (19th 
century) periods. 

Chapter 1 is a general introduction to the site and its environs, and the history of its 
exploration by S. (pp. 1-14). In Chapter 2, the stratigraphy and architectural contexts of 
the excavations are described. This includes an introduction by S. (pp. 15-21), a general 
overview of the stratigraphy and architecture (Eger, pp. 21—59), a description of the hydrau- 
lic installations (Everman, pp. 59—88) and the remains of a fishpond and bathhouse (S., pp. 
88-99). Chapter 3 is a discussion of the pottery, with Iron Age, Persian and Hellenistic 
examined by Yankelevitch (pp. 101—24), Byzantine by Oren-Paskal (pp. 125-48) and the 
‘Late Periods’ (meaning Early Islamic, Crusader and Mamluke) by Arnon (pp. 149-54). 
Chapter 4 includes discussion of the small finds: glass by Pollak (pp. 155-93), lamps by 
Arnon (pp. 193-201) and miscellaneous artefacts (including some small inscribed objects, 
imported amphorae, tobacco pipes, a weight, marble fragments, a bone object and coins) 
by S. (pp. 201-10). Fradkin and Lernau discuss the fish bone remains in Chapter 5 (pp. 
211-22), clearly an important aspect giving the location and function of the site. And 
finally, in Chapter 6, S. provides the summary and conclusions for the entire report (pp. 
223-29). In addition, there are various appendices, a bibliography and an index. 

While the report is important as it provides material data on a little known site, there 
are several problems with it. In the stratigraphic/architectural reports, there is insufficient 
visual documentation. There are far too few field photographs (and those that are published 
are not always of high quality), and in addition, there is not enough use of stratigraphic 
sections. Anyone wishing to review the stratigraphy and understand the exact context of 
a specific find is confronted by a lack of detailed stratigraphic sections to achieve this. In 
addition, in the stratigraphic sections there is very little notation of the relevant strata and 
walls, and many of these sections are very schematic in nature 

A rather important point regarding the interpretation of the finds has already pointed 
out by J. Magness in another review of this volume:! the dates suggested by the excavators 
for the founding of the Byzantine period settlement (late 4th/5th centuries AD) seem a bit 


! http://www.bookreviews.org/pdf/6195_6634.pdf. 
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too early. Based on close inspection of the specific types represented, a 6th-century date 
should be preferred. 

Despite these comments, the authors are to be thanked for providing us with a relatively 
extensive report on the excavations of this very interesting site. 


Bar-Ilan University Aren M. Maeir 


M. Verner and H. Benesovská, Unearthing Ancient Egypt. Fifty Years of Czech Archaeological 
Exploration in Egypt, Czech Institute of Egyptology, Faculty of Arts, Charles Univer- 
sity/Togga, Prague 2008, 252 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-80-7308-206-2 
(Charles University). ISBN 978-80-9303589-7-3 (Togga) 


The year 2008 marked the 50th anniversary of the foundation of the Czech (originally 
Czechoslovakian) Institute of Egyptology. In addition to the many events and exhibitions 
dedicated to this occasion, this volume was released to commemorate the Institute's work 
in Nubia, Abusir and the Western Desert. Although it outlines the beginnings and some- 
times difficult history of Czech Egyptology, most of all this work is intended for the general 
public, with the aim of conveying the progress and successes associated with the Institute's 
archaeological work in Egypt. The written summaries of the work undertaken at each pro- 
ject are anecdotal in style and very approachable, though ultimately the progress of the 
Institute's endeavours has mostly been narrated by high quality photographs. 

The Foreword provided by Zahi Hawass outlines the importance of the work achieved 
by Czech and Egyptian teams in Egypt from the time of their involvement with UNESCO 
in the conservation and documentation of works in areas which would eventually be 
destroyed by the Aswan Dam project. This feat included the discovery and recording of 
more than 200 rock engravings dating from the prehistoric to the early Islamic period from 
sites such as Qertassi, Tafa, Wadi Qitna and Kalabsha-South. 

Further comments by Michal Stehlik recount the progress of Czech Egyptology despite 
many hardships caused by politically uncertain times and, since 1989, the struggle to attain 
funding for research. Hawass, Stehlik and Verner all acknowledge the contributions of such 
prominent Czech Egyptologists as Jan Kminek-Szedlo, František Lexa, Jaroslav Cerny, 
Zbynék Zäba, Miroslav Verner and Jaromir Malek to the field. 

The Czech team’s continuing excavations in Abusir are essentially what the Institute is 
known for, and the photographic record of the excavation of royal burial grounds dating 
from the time of 5th Dynasty to the Late Period features prominently in this work. The 
photographic and written documentation of the work undertaken at the undisturbed shaft 
tomb of the Late Period priest Iufaa is a highlight and reveals the excitement and impor- 
tance of this rare occasion. 

Compared with previous publications by the Institute, which are aimed more towards 
scholars, this book is far from a detached academic synopsis and is indeed more personal in 
nature, as the subject matter of many photographs testifies. The stills range from historical 
and scientific through to artistic and candid, and provide glimpses into life and work on the 
sites, most especially highlighting the sense of camaraderie between the Czech and Egyptian 
workforces. In addition to the obligatory sweeping panoramic views with pyramid in tow, 
there are also high resolution images of some of the more impressive rock paintings and 
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engravings from Nubia, as well as a 3D model of the Abusir necropolis and Abusir South 
based on satellite images of the area. 

The concluding photographic selection celebrates the more significant artefacts discovered 
in Abusir, accompanied by brief details on each. One very minor criticism of the photo- 
graphic section is that it does reveal a noticeable (though understandable) bias towards work 
undertaken at Abusir. Although there are pictures of some of the more impressive finds from 
the Western Desert it might have been pertinent to provide more information on them, 
perhaps by expanding the catalogue of finds to incorporate those from outside of Abusir. 

Overall, the book has achieved its goal and is an informative and picture-filled overview 
celebrating the past 50 years of the Institute and its achievements. It should appeal to a 
wider audience with interests in Egyptology and archaeology in Egypt. 


Melbourne, Australia Kristal Flemming 


J. Wiesehöfer and P. Huyse (eds.), unter Mitarbeit von C. Binder, Eran ud Anerän: Studien 
zu den Beziehungen zwischen dem Sasanidenreich und der Mittelmeerwelt, Beiträge des 
Internationalen Colloquiums in Eutin, 8.-9. Juni 2000, Oriens et Occidens 13, Franz 


Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2006, 288 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-08829-9 


With so many studies in the historical and social sciences devoted to ‘the other’, ‘centre and 
periphery’, or more crudely put, ‘us and them’, it never ceases to amaze me that the Sasan- 
ian mode of self-definition, Iran (Evan) and non-Iran (Anerän), is not more widely known. 
Here, then, we have a volume — the product of a conference held in 2000 — which explicitly 
appropriates the ideologically charged Sasanian definitional terminology as the banner 
under which a stimulating set of papers has been published. 

As the editors note in their brief foreword, the papers in this volume were produced in 
the context of a collaboration between the ‘Monde Iranien’ research group in the French 
CNRS and the Institut fiir Klassische Altertumskunde at the University of Kiel. Specifi- 
cally, the gathering of scholars from both groups was meant to focus on three main themes: 
‘Rome in Iran and Iran in the Roman Empire’, from the 3rd to the 7th century — diplo- 
matic contact, military conflict, economic exchange and personal relationships; ‘Foreign 
land or opponent? — Roman conceptions of the Sasanians and Sasanian conceptions of 
Rome; and finally, ‘Ex oriente et ex occidente lux’ — Western knowledge and ideas in Iran 
and Eastern knowledge and ideas in the Mediterranean. With such a stimulating agenda, 
and such an intellectually charged set of participants, it is little wonder that the result is 
highly impressive. 

The volume begins with a thoughtful piece by Josef Wiesehöfer entitled ‘Statt einer 
Einleitung: “Randkultur” oder “Nabel der Welt”? Das Sasanidenreich und der Westen. 
Anmerkungen eines Althistorikers’ (pp. 9-28). While noting the increasing number of 
ancient historians, i.e. those coming out of Greek and Roman history, who deal with the 
eastern neighbours of Rome and Byzantium, Wiesehófer rightly stressed that Sasanian Iran 
is still classified a Randkultur’ from the Classical perspective, nor is its study helped by the 
traditional disciplinary divisions within Western universities and research centres. 

Janine Balty takes up the topic of reciprocal influences in an important artistic medium, 
namely mosaics (‘Mosaiques romaines, mosaïques sassanides: jeux d'influences réciproques’, 
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pp. 29-44). Anyone interested in the important mosaics excavated by Roman Ghirshman 
at Bishapur will find this particularly enlightening. 

Jan Willem Drijvers adds to the already considerable literature on Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus with an extremely helpful overview of 'Ammianus Marcellinus’ image of Sasanian soci- 
ety (pp. 45-69). Any student embarking on the study of later Sasanian history will find 
this an extremely handy introduction to Ammianus’ work and, like all of the contributions 
in this volume, it is accompanied by a very serviceable bibliography. 

Philippe Gignoux has written a stimulating and informative prolegomenon to a survey 
of Sasanian intellectual history (‘Prolégomènes pour une histoire des idées de l'Iran sassan- 
ide: convergences et divergences, pp. 71-81), focusing on Sasanian engagement with 
Greek science, as well as Sasanian astronomy, astrology, medicine and pharmacology. This 
will be especially useful to historians of medicine and science who wish to consult a short, 
authoritative introduction to their subject. 

Probably the greatest living expert on Sasanian glyptic, Rika Gyselen, takes up the topic 
of shared iconographic elements in Sasanian Iran and the Mediterranean (‘Note de glyp- 
tique sassanide. 6. Le phénoméne des motifs iconographiques communs à l'Iran sassanide 
et au bassin méditerranéen’, pp. 83-103). 

Two contributions look at Sasanian-Roman military conflict from a personal point of 
view. Udo Hartmann's exhaustive and fascinating study (‘Mareades — ein sasanidischer 
Quisling?’, pp. 105-42) examines what little is known about Mareades-Cyriades of Anti- 
och-in-Syria who fled to the court of Shapur I and is generally credited with helping Shapur 
conquer that city. Conversely, Matthäus Heil examines the role of Persians in the late 
Roman army or in some other form of service in the late Roman empire (‘Perser im 
spätrömischen Dienst’, pp. 143-79). The prosopographical evidence is clearly arranged and 
will be greatly welcomed by military historians and indeed by all students of Roman-Sasan- 
ian conflict and diplomacy. 

A wide-ranging and extremely useful study by Philip Huyse (“Die sasanidische König- 
stitulatur: eine Gegenüberstellung der Quellen', pp. 181—201) assembles, for the first time, 
all of the Sasanian royal titles attested in coin legends, on seals and gems, in royal inscrip- 
tions, and in Latin, Greek and Armenian sources. 

Andreas Luther looks at the situation in Rome's Mesopotamian provinces following the 
capture of Valerian in AD 260 (‘Roms mesopotamische Provinzen nach der Gefangen- 
nahme Valerians [260], pp. 203-19). This triumphal episode, so widely commemorated in 
the corpus of early Sasanian rock reliefs, is, if not ignored, then given far less attention from 
the Roman perspective, providing a textbook case of how an event is interpreted and set 
down in the historical tradition in widely differing ways depending on the perspective of 
the observer. 

Antonio Panaino provides a fascinating study of women, kingship and queenship as 
evinced in the history of Khusraw II's daughters Börän and her sister Azarmiduxt (Women 
and kingship: Some remarks about the enthronisation of Queen Börän and her sister *Azar- 
miduxt’, p. 221-40). To the secondary literature cited by Panaino may be added also J.K. 
Choksy, Evil, Good, and Gender: Facets of the Feminine in Zoroastrian Religious History 
(Toronto 2002). 

Shifting the emphasis back to the Mediterranean, Rolf Michael Schneider discusses 
visions of the Oriental in Roman and early Christian iconography (‘Orientalism in Late 
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Antiquity: The Oriental in Imperial and Christian imagery’, pp. 241-78). Anyone who has 
looked at Roman, Byzantine and Early Mediaeval European art and wondered about some 
of the correspondences with Sasanian iconography will find this exceptionally interesting. 
To the literature on the three Magi cited by the author may be added the very useful book 
by R.C. Trexler, The Journey of the Magi: Meanings in History of a Christian Story (Prince- 
ton 1997), and for the specifically Persian links of the three Magi, see also the great Iranol- 
ogist A.V. Williams Jackson's “The Magi in Marco Polo and the cities in Persia from which 
they came to worship the Infant Christ. /AOS 26 (1905), 79-83). 

Finally, the volume concludes with a chapter by Ursula Weber announcing a major 
prosopography of 3rd-century Iran being undertaken at Kiel under the direction of J. 
Wiesehófer (Ankündigung eines prosopographischen Projektes’, pp. 279-85). 

A list of contributors and their addresses rounds out this exceptionally useful volume. It 
is certain to be welcomed by all students of the Sasanian world, whether they look at it 
from the inside or the outside. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


N. Zimmermann and S. Ladstätter, in collaboration with M. Büyükkolanci er al., Wand- 
malerei in Ephesos von hellenistischer bis in byzantinische Zeit, Phoibos Verlag, Vienna 
2010, 224 pp., 422 Abb. Cased. ISBN 978-3-85161-035-2 


The study of Roman wall painting has traditionally focused on the evidence from Pompeii 
and the other cities destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius in AD 79. The mass of material 
from these sites and the secure terminus ad quem offered by the eruption have allowed us to 
acquire a good understanding of the evolution of painting in Italy from the 2nd century 
BC to the late 1st century AD. The Pompeian material is bolstered by contemporary murals 
in Rome itself, notably the remains in Augustus’ properties on the Palatine and in Nero's 
Golden House on the Esquiline. However, for other periods and for other regions of the 
Roman world we are less well informed. Rome and its satellite city of Ostia have yielded 
several painted houses from the 2nd century AD and later, but these tend to be scattered 
examples which are not always easy to date. The situation is even less satisfactory in the 
Roman provinces, where most surviving paintings consist of loose fragments of fallen or 
redeposited plaster or, if surviving on walls, are poorly preserved. 

A notable exception is provided by the series of wall paintings uncovered in two Hang- 
häuser (blocks of houses terraced into a hillside) at Ephesus. Excavated by the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute between 1957 and 1985, these contained more than 50 painted 
rooms, as well as fragments of other decorations that had collapsed. Moreover, it was clear 
that the paintings spanned a considerable period of time, and that detailed analysis of the 
architectural and archaeological contexts offered the possibility of producing a chronologi- 
cal framework spanning much of the Imperial age. Already in 1977 — before the excavation 
of the second Hanghaus was complete — an exemplary monograph written by V.M. Strocka' 


' V.M. Strocka, Die Wandmalerei der Hanghäuser in Ephesos (Berlin 1977). 
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used a combination of archaeological data and stylistic comparisons to ascribe the decora- 
tions to various dates from the Ist to the 5th century AD. 

More recently, Strocka’s chronology has been revised by H. Täuber, N. Zimmermann 
and others.” On the basis of references in graffiti cut in the plaster, combined with the 
evidence of coins and pottery recovered from the excavations, they argue that none of the 
wall paintings in Hanghaus 2 can be dated later than the mid-3rd century: the houses were 
probably destroyed by a massive earthquake around AD 262, after which the insula was 
effectively abandoned. In Hanghaus 1, at least one house was rebuilt after the earthquake, 
and a couple of decorations imitating marble veneer can be dated by coin evidence to the 
4th century. But it seems that all the paintings in Hanghaus 2 were executed before 262, 
while the bulk of them probably belonged to a major phase of refurbishment in the Late 
Severan age, perhaps necessitated by damage due to an earlier quake. As a result of these 
refinements in the chronology of its wall paintings Ephesus has acquired something of the 
status of a Pompeii of the eastern provinces — with the difference that it was a far more 
important city than Pompeii. 

The volume under review offers a general overview of Ephesian paintings in the light of 
the latest thinking. It focuses, justifiably, upon Hanghaus 2, which occupies approximately 
half of the text; but there is also coverage of the scattered remnants of decorations from 
other buildings in the city and its environs, including painted tombs (most of which have 
never been published before) and several early Christian churches. All of this material is 
admirably contextualised. A couple of opening chapters sketch the history and techniques 
of Roman wall painting, and tell the story of modern research and excavation at Ephesus; 
then chronological surveys of the successive phases of wall painting are each introduced by 
accounts of the social and historical background. Throughout the book there is a keen 
awareness of the interaction of social life and the domestic environment, for example in the 
relationship of types of decoration with the function and visibility of rooms. Particularly 
nice insights emerge from the fact that we can identify successive generations of the actual 
family that owned the grandest house in Hanghaus 2: they include C. Flavius Furius Aptus, 
a prominent priest of Dionysus, and his son T. Flavius Lollianus Aristobulus, who belonged 
to the Roman senate and held the consulship under Commodus (AD 180-192). Signifi- 
cantly the decorations of this house are shown to have had compositional and iconographic 
links with paintings in Ostia, suggesting that something of their western experience had 
rubbed off on these patrons (pp. 121-23). Ephesus here scores a point over Pompeii: we 
know the names of numerous Pompeian householders, but no surviving house or wall 
decorations in the Campanian city can be assigned to a Roman consul. 

The book is aimed at both scholarly readers and the interested layman. The scholar may 
regret the absence of footnotes, and more particularly of an index, but there is a useful 
bibliography at the back, arranged to correspond with the themes in the text. Colour illus- 
trations are employed throughout, and are of great value in distinguishing the different 
houses and phases in the site plans — a huge improvement on the single, somewhat bewil- 
dering plan in Strocka's book. The only major drawback is that many of the plans are 
reproduced on too small a scale: in some cases (figs. 63, 67, 76, 83 and 93) the numbers 


? See especially F. Krinzinger (ed.), Das Hanghaus 2 von Ephesos. Studien zu Baugeschichte und 
Chronologie (Vienna 2002), 93-117. 
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and labels are so minute as to be barely legible. But the text is almost flawless: it avoids the 
kind of detail that would confuse the uninitiated reader and is remarkably free of errors and 
misprints (the worst are some minor confusions in numbering and orientation, mainly in 
the captions). All in all, this is a splendid publication. It gives Ephesus its rightful impor- 
tance in the study of Roman wall painting, and forms a fitting memorial to the event which 
inspired it: the Eleventh International Congress of the Association Internationale pour la 
Peinture Murale Antique held at Ephesus in September 2010. 


University of Manchester Roger Ling 
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